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.ABSTRACT • . 

, This publication is one in a series of case studies 
dealing irith educational innovation in various nestern European 
countries and the United States. This particular' report discusses 

^educational innovation- in England* Because the British central 
government, is much less Involved in educational matters than are many 
otlier governments, English educational innovations originate from 
diverse sources and te^d to be very pragmatic in apftroache For this 
reasouf the" author devotes much of her analysis to examining who the 
innovators are in English education, what they are trying to change, 
and where the obstacles to educational change lie. Three examples of 
recent innovations are described to illustrate different approaches 
to educational innovation^ in England. (JG) 
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r ERIC 



PREPAOE 



- ' ThB following case stud|y is one in a series of five dealii^ with 
innovation in education. AO the studies are descriptive in nature and, 
as the work of five differeilt authors .writing in their personal capacity 
they represent five quite iMividual syntheses and inteiTpretations of 
i^ast amounts of information^ cYet the confusion that ml^t be expected 
from this method does not result* What emerges from these studies is 
instead a. reasonably cohe»nt s.tatement of educational responses to the 
post*war demands of mamy ^r^ people for more and better education* 

Ferhaps it is not remarkable, that- the dem^syds have been exerted 
so consistently on such si variety of nations, nor that the response to 
them^has'for the most paft l>een so quick and positive* The nations 
exaji&ined in this book are remarkably similar in that all have a long 
and ^notirable tz^itioix of public education^ an industrialised eoGip^mj 
and a high standard of living. At first glance it even appears that 
their solutions to the problems posed by recent educational demands are 
unustially similar: structural reform, ouzrlcular ^form, compensatory 
imd/or individualised learning systems - eweples of each are easy to 
find ln;any setting. let a closer reading of th^ five case studies 
reveaas wide and interesting variations? in j)xrioritie8, in perceived 
solutions. In strategies evolved or developed to implement them. 

Such variety of course arefletffs to a large extent differences in 
'national climate*, that peculiar combination of values, objectives^ 
aims and administrative tradition which, aside from language, makes a 
nation distinctive. The explication of these differences is thus a 
hidden theme of the five case studies taken as a whole, and azk under** ^ 
standing of this hidden theme Is necessary to illuminate the more 
obvious themes of change axiA growth. 

A^ explanation of this point can be found by comparing, even . 
supeniolally, Scandinavian countries such as ITorway and Sweden on i;he 
one haM and the United States of America on the other. At least tr^ 
the viewpoint of the outside observer, Norway and Sweden ^have much in 
common. Both relatively small in terms of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably unified social, and v€U.ue structure. Furthermore, 
their stirie • if such a generalisation can be made seems to be to 
have a clear idea of goals' and then to set about methodically reaching 
them. This process is aided by the existence of strong. central govern^ 
ments which are able to plan and to legislate with a z*easonabl.y clear 
assurance that ahat they propose wiir be achieved. Thus there exists 
in Norway the National Council for ; Innovation in Education whose mandate 
it is to make reality of reform laws passed by the central Parliament. 
The Parliament, concerned in recent years with •*larger'questions of the 
role of schools in Society", and sure enough of its constituency, has 
concen^Td itself largely with structural reform and new curricula - on 
a national scale. | 



fhe situation in the United States is quite different, even if 
the question of relative size of total populatidti is ignored. The 
imerican federal government is based on a system of checks and balances 
80 fine lii^t it is often hard to determine either the source of impetus 
or its ultimate manifestation. The situation is further complicated by 
the well-protected existex^e of states' rights - particularly the con- 
trol of education and, once the issue of taxation is raised , by muni"- 
cipal and regional claims as vell« Perhaps mo^e important , the rich 
diversity of the American population inevitably means conflicting social 
and ethnic interests, values, and views of national priorities* The 
past decade of American life has ir^eed been one of fast*>changi]^ goals 
and objectives and of Imassive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval / 
has C03inected itself to education and mad^ demands accordingly: in 
the light of this political and social background, it is not surprising 
that American education responded^by producing such a variety, of inno** 
vations in eveiy area and at every level that the final array can be ' 
quite bew£ldering,^ whilst at the asme time providing a vast reservoir 
,_of^ex]^rIence for others. 

Bngland and the Federal Republic of Germany likewise provide 
differences quite distinctly their own. Writing of her own country's 
a,pproach to recent educational change, the author of the English case 
study notes 

^•»«..the English style is distinctive. You can seise on it 
instantly* There is no acceptance of common objectives, except in 
the moat general sense which Inspired the last major e^ducatlon 
act: the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of individual children and of the public provision of educa«- 
tion (l). There y is no national plan for education, no law which 
specifies where development is necessary as in some OECS countries* 
There is almost no theory. The point is characteristically made 
' in a recent major report on education (2): 'We invited the help 
of a number of disti/iguisked educationists and professors of 
educational philosophy •••VThey all confirmed the view that 
general statements of aims were of limited value and that a 
pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more fruitful* 

The reference to **two decades of non-re^brm" in German education, 
a phrase coined by Professor' S.B. Robinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded,^ 
especially during the last two years, which have been marked by funda- 
. mental changes in\maiiy parts of the school system* With increasing 
co-operation between the lAnder and with the initiatives of the new 
Ministry for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic 
approaqh to educational reform, and especially to educational experi- 
mentation^ seems more Important in Germany today than in many other 
countries. 

Despite these differences in background and style, the five coun- 
try studies dp show one overriding problem in common: the need to change 
and improve their educational systems. Furthermore, as their experience 
Increases, they all face the reality that explicit measures to facili- 
tate the management of educational change are necessary, that innovation 
and improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 



IHTROBUOTIOM 

Baglish education is full of changes. ?t±mry education is beiiog 
ttad^ much freer. Secondary education is being reorganised to break doim 
the ^Id dividions between academic and practical schools for pupils who 
were supposed to be distinguishable at the age of eleven. Post-school 
education in imiversities and local authority colleges is being energet^ 
icaU^ e3Q)anded« Much of the curriculum for students of all ages and all 
levels of intell^nce is being reappraised. Teachers and administrators 
are facing more urgently than ever before new challenges on what to teach 
€U^ how» in the light of new knowledge ^ new appreciation of the w^^ 
children learn and new demaMs from society about what children should 
learh* 

The aims of those involved in changing English education are the , 
same as change-makers in countries the world over. iSooially they want to 
widen opportunities, i^ucationally they want to esy^hasiae learning rather 
than teaching. And where appropriate they want to update the content of 
the curriculum. 

The English style of change is, however, distinctive. Within the 
school system, the subject ot this report, you can seize on two charac- 
teristics, ^rstf innovation (meaning consciously introduced change) 
cos^s from many sources. Individual teachers have the freedom - as 
professionals they are encouraged - not to let the content or method of 
education ossify. This is a real freedom. Individual local authoxlties 
have much scope to organise their schools and may develop strategies for 
influencing the '^ontent of schooling too. But, central government, in ; 
contrast with government in many OBCD countries, is relatively weak at 
Instituting change only spasmodically involved. Change may also c<»&e ^ 
through a whole network of interestss xiniversities, teacher-ftrainiiig 
institutionSf professional associations, parents and employers, and 
indeed through the only compulsory inmates of the education, system, the 
pupils and students. 

Secondly, the approach is pragmatic. There is in English education 
no acceptance^ of common objectives or priorities, except in the most 
general sense which inspired the last major education act(l}: the need 
to widen opporttmities and to counter the poverty within the system. 
.There is no national plan for education, no law, as in Norway which 
specifies where development is hecessary. There is almost no theory of 
change. The Snglish approach was summed up in a recent report on 
education(2). "We invited the help of a number of distinguished 



(1) Education Act 1944 • See New law of Education , sixth ed. George Taylor 
^nd John B. Saunders. Butterworths 1965> p«3« 

(2) Children aqd Their Primary Schools (The Plowden report) H.M.3.0. 1967, 
para. 501. j * 



tducationlsts and professors of educational philosophy They all 
confirmed the view that general statements of aims Vere of limited 
value smd that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more 
. fruitful." 

Such a decentralised approach has obvious disadvantages: changj© is 
uneven and the reasons for particular successes or failures ar6 often 
n^t appreciated ♦ But the immediately obvious solution of more direction 
and aore centralisation has, where it has been tried, been resisted* 
AM, I would argue, rightly. English-style innovation has two great 
strengths. > It is expected to be diverse. And it relies on the sustive ^ 
involvefitent of those in the classroom as much as, or more, than of those 
• in c^omittees. (Phe people who institute change may well be those who 
. have thoiaght it but in the first place. 

Bducationiats, who want to make tl^e process of change less tlme«» 
.consuming and less wastef\il of iMi^dual effort need -to quote one xran 
who has been intimately involved, Seoffi^y Caston(l)-to discover how 
»to^ boost professional self-confidence in. a pluralistic setting. Ttoy 
should -not be concerned merely with producing strategies, models of 
• ohaiSge and all the" stock in trade of the methods men. They need, scan 
^ Ibaglish argument runs, to devise> institutions which can support without 
directing. • ^ 

In an international context the most interesting aspect of feiglish , 
innovation is thus likely to centx^ on the escperlence of two bodies 
created to stimulate innovation and development, the Schools Council 
and -^he National CounciX^or Educational Technology. Ti^ Schools Council 
is opncerhed with school examinations auid^dt^iculum, the National 
Council works with industry as wel^ as' schools .-^This reporT looks at 
some lOf their school-directed work. ^ 

j^t since they do not mono|K)lise the means of change', even in their 
. areas of. special interest?^ ^Ms report also looks, at who the innovators 
are in English education, what they are trying to change and where , the 
obstacles are. Three examples are given to show the cui^rent variety. ^ 
The primary education example shows the most traditional form of inno- 
vations coming from the local education authority and the schools. It 
also shows a particularly thorough appreciation that change in content 
needs to be expressed in a change in method. The secondary reorganisa- 
tion example is the most political and shows the central govertmient at 
its most active. It is largely organisational. The curricixlum develop- 
ment example, shows innovatory strategy at its most developed in English 
terms. 

A final point: one of the other distinguishing features about 
English educational innovation is the lack of documentation. This is 
therefore a largely personal report. 



(l) Journal of Curriculum Studies, May 1971. 
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PART II 



STRUCfUBE^ AHP STRATEGIBS 



This part deals with the status and function of the various bodies 
involved in educational innovation and their relationship. 



There are three main points to note: (l) that, historicallyp change 
has been rooted in the schools, or at any rate the local education 
authority » (2) that attempts at 'centralised initiative have not been 
successful and, tendencies to centralisation have been resisted, (3) that 
the new strategy is a central sji^icing operation to assist local 
initiative. ^ 

First, therefore, in this section is the local level: the teaching - 
Drofession and the local education authorit-les » The national level ^ 
follows: the Department of Education aM Hei? Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools (the HMIs) and then the National Co^mcil for i^ducational 
Technology , and the strategies they use: in-service trainim; and the 
teachers' centres, last come those who have had a long, standing xole in 
the promotion of ideas: the research bodies , the teacher training ^ 
institutions (universities and colleges of education) /and government 
advisory committees. / 



The Local Roots . ^ 
1^ Teachers 

The freedom of teachers is part of an English legend. The legend | 
has some %ubstance. Schools are not directed by local or central 
government as to either what or how they shoxxld teach (with the exception 
that they have to provide religious education). ? 

But freedom of ordinary teachers to decide on organisation and 
curriculum depends on the head. The head teacher decides how the school 
should be organised, what books and equipment should be used and what 
should be the relationship with parents. The head has wide areas of 
discretion. , ^ 

The head in turn is subjectlto a number of restraints: the pressure 
of exams, competition to get a university place, , parental disquiet. 
The local authority's chief education officer may apply pressure if he 
feels that a head is being inefficient'^ But there is little to threaten 
a head's security: he is almost impossible to sack. Nor does the head 
expect to feel threatened. There is generally a free and easy relation- 
ship between heads, their governors and the authority's advisors. 




At Its best,, the teachers* use of their fraedom can be reflected 
in an astonishing degree of .change. A famous and well documented exam- 
ple of a revolution in learning which was entirely school based 'is the 
••progressive movement" of the 1920s and 1950s (l). More recently, 
individual teachers have not only changed the, whole content and method 
of their pupils' education, but have, through books and lecturing, - 
started changes which have gone a long way beyond their.own schools{2)# 

Soiae of the teachers professional associations have been' active • 
The Science Masters Association and the Hodef*h Language Association were 
instrimental in securing much, of the early cwricuium development funds 
for th^ir own subjects* The National Association for Teaching English 
has established an international reputation* 

Tlie^converse, of course, operates: the teacher can be a^'barrier 
to changed iluch innovation, particxxlarly in the curriciilumr- threatens 
teachers* Whe^e traditionally they have been the soiirce of authority, 
they increasingly find themselves as one among many with a vieir to 
d^jfacUmte. They faoe all the chalices as the sociologist ^ Basil 
Ben^tein, points out of halving to move from k "given** to an **achieved** ^ 
roleC?). On top of all this they Mire to try to reduce innovation to a 

comu^cable level in terms of mans^ement and organisation. \ 

* ^ ' " • • -> 

The, teacher in the most critical position, ^potentially the gi^atei^^^ 
barrier, is the head; though the, position of the head in the primaiy--^™^ 
school' may be less vulnerable than the head in the secondaiy- school. 
Thie primary school head is like3iy to be one generalist teacher among 
many. He can exert an\ immense authority within the school; he is! expected 
to go into every clasisroom. The secondary school larger, more hierarchic,' 
is potentially more bureaucratic. It is likely to be compartmented by 
its specialisms and tlie head ^less able, therefore, to exert conti^ol over 
the 'content or method of colleagues* approaches. \* 



2. liocal education authorities J 

The stir^ACture of English education is often defined as a national 
system locally administered^ True, there are national legal obligations 
on authorities to provide educaliion and/ some national regtilatioxis about 
the way they provide it^tzniform pay scales for teachers and officials, 
centrally-^defined cost limits for buildings, nation€uL systems of 
examinations. Yet local education authorities are free to organise their 
schools as they wish. ^ They administer the system, they spend the money* 
In many cases they take the initiative. What happens may depend on their 
political complexion, their traditions, the accident of geography, and 
indeed their size(4)* 



(1) The , Edupational Innovators . ^.A.C. Stews^t. 

. (i)_Examples are Sybil Marshall ^and David Holbrook. 

(5) New Society, 14 September 1967. ^ 

(4) There aire at present 163 local education authorities. The smallest 
has a tot£il popiilation of 30,000, the largest outside London a * 
population of over one million. A Royal ^Commissi en on Local Govern- 
ment recommended in 1969 that authorities , should fall within a 
population' range of 200,000 to 500,000. On their' recommendations 
'this would reduce the numbers of authorities to 58w 




They certainly vary. Authorities have different ages of transfer 
froBS primary to secondary schooling, different forms of secondary 
schooling and many differences on discretionary provision - the scale 
of nursery edupation, allowances for books and equipment, the numbers 
of teachers above the minimum^ They have approached new developments 
at notably different speeds. Some of these local education authorities 
have star^j^ the primary school revolution in Britain, and some, have 
^aved tja^way for the government to adopt a non-selective secondary 
edugation ^ystem.(2) ^ 

Local advisers or inspectors 

Most local education authorities have tews of promoted teachers 
as advisers » the range and degree of specialisation usually depending' 
upon the authority's size. Advisefs* (or inspectors*) work consists 
largely of visiting schools and of running in-service training courses 
and generally, trying to improve iWiocre teaching. They also influence 
the system tlrui-ough the active part they play in the promotion of heads. 

-Increasingly, however, they are being called on to interpret 
significant new\4evelopments in teaching. In certain cases in primary 
education they ha^e been notably influential. For just as in the prim- 
ary school the head has easy access to different classes and teachers, 
'80 the primary adviser has easy acqess to iihe head. The advisers seem 
to have been more successful with maths than languages, with science 
than humanities. Teachers* centres offer them new opportunities of 
development work with teachers. 



As- new curriculum pro jecte^ proliferate, the role of the advisers 
as Aecessary guides\and interj^reters may become still more important. " 



Teajihers* centres \ ^ ^ ' " 

" ^ / The idea of loc^l development centres for teachers comes from the 
Schools Council. There are 500 or so now in existence most have "been 
set up and are run by\^the local education authorities; a few have been 
set up by universities, or colleges of education. *' 

i aasically, teachers* centres are intended to be **very local, very 
accessible centi^s whei\e teaahers can meet, regularly ana informally, 
to tes?| display, to devise and to di*scuss tkeir own work and the work . 
of others. If we are having a curriculum revdlu^fion, this is how we 

•hope to achieve it. It is at these centres that teachers, teacher 
educators, local authority staffs and university workers come^ together - 
,with ^sometimes those of the youth service, or the employers or the 

. oth^ users of education. -The promise of these centres is that they will 
reflect what can succeeds in this town and thiis village". (l) It may be 
in a teachers* centre that pressure for a national curriculum project 
first^build^ up. It should ' certainly be thexje that the results of a 
national project are evaluated and interpreted through some sort of 
in-service training. The centres should also stimulate their own develop 
merit work. 



(1) Joslyn Owen quoted in Curriculum Innovation in Practice by 
Jv Stuart Maclure, H.M.S.oU 1968. 

(2) See p. 56 for the effects of\ a change Qf government 
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Their potential is obvious; their achievement less so, Har^ are 
recent. They vai'yxin subject coverage and accessibility* They vary ih 
the interest or 5o^4rol that\ the^-local authorii^y tries to exercise. 
They vary in tjnieir aiqtiVitiea. At a recent Schools Council conference 
it was discovered thaVat many centres the emphasis was almost entirely 
on open discussion and exchan^ of views and not on devising specific 
contributions to teaching\within certain su^ect areas. To quote Owen 
again {l): "As long as theXfctur§/seminar/discussion group methods of 
traditional in-service training \are regarded as the principal methods 
appropriate to curriculum development » ^teachers seem unlikely to provide 
and to work within their own fra^aework of activity,^* 

TOie Centre , . ' ' y ■ 

Department of Education and Science 

/ ■ jlt"^s the duty of the Secretary of State, for ISducation' and Science 
'(or Minist^.for Education until 1964) to promote the education of the 
people of J^ngland and Wales^^mi the progressive, development of institu- 
tions devoted to that purpose X^he Education .Act of 1944 specifically 
charges the Secretary of State with the duty "to secui*e the effective 
executli)n> by local authorities under his control, ai^ direction of/ the 
national' policy for providing a varied and eocqprehensive educatior 
service in every area*** } ' 

\ - ' " , 

The Secretaiy of State's part in directing national policy 4ias,' on 
the whole, bjsen determined in close oo^operation with the local education 
authorities* This^ is practlcstl politics* To operate smoothly, policies 
need the support of many of the 163/^uthorlties, a large ' ntanber of wh<m 
will differ fi^ the government in/political outlook* ^ 

The central government has, however, made a number of important 
policy decisions since 1944. The system now looks very different tvom f 
what it was when the act was passed. Thus the all^-c^e elementary scboolrs 
have disappeared, Will niral schools are goin^, secondary eohools ax^ 
becoming non selective; teachers-training courses have been lengthened 
from two years l^o three; unqualified teachers are being edged out of the 
"Schools; a local authority sector of higher education has been, created^ 
headed by the polytechnics; a great expansion of higher education, 
including the universities, is taking place* 

\ 

Mostly the central government influence on the education system is 
-exercised Ibhrough its control of costs, ^ome of this control is exercised 
\^irectly, for example, with the school building programme, with school 
.meal's and the number of places in ieacher training. Some of it is more 
indirect but nevertheless quite cloa^e. For though most of the current 
cost^s of education are met by local gmthori ties, \ and thoxagh the govern- 
ment contri^bution to those costs is ii4 the form of a general grant, — ^ 
goverment funds are given onr the basis of detailed estimates* 



(1) Joslyn Ow^ quoted in Curriculum Innovation in Practice by 
J, Stuart Maclure,^*M*S,0* 1968, 

\. . . i3 
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The interest for thi^ report is that in some of these areas the 
department has branched out from supervision to development. The policing 
fiinction - seeing that standards are maintained and that finance is 
controlled -*is no longer its sole one* School building is an example. 
Here the department's architects branch is behind much of the excellent 
development work on school design, working in association with local 
educat,ion authorities. 

But the content of education is one ^irea wh^re the department has 
never effectively moved from its superviMry role. The reasons why it 
^has not ^one so reveal a great deal about jthe English attjtudes to 
inno'vation. , ^ , ^ 

In' this area, the Secretary of Jtate has two responsibilities: to 
maintain standards, and to co-ordinate the nr*"' * ^ 'jrovision of 
examinations. Both are generally delegated? t.ons to the Schools 

Council (see page 18); maintaining standaro \ v^^ntral inspectorate,' 
to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Hai^ M.iesty's Irispectors of Schools 

. There ar§ HMIs, They have four functions. They are required 
to insp^trt, assess and report 'on all^dhools and on other educational 
institutions which the government aids financially, except the 
universities; they give advice and in-service training to the staffs 
cff schools and colleges; they encourage educational development; and 
;they torpi a link between the Department of Education, the local education 
authorities and the Schools, Council. % . , 

. * The .HMIs are* in a unique w,c, si tion to know what is going on. ^5?hey 
are organised on both a regional, ar^ a subject basis with responsibilities 
extending over most of the educatiojii system departt«ents. They can use 
,^,this xmriv^lled view of the ^stem, to disseminate successful practice, 
^especially through* the large ntuaber of their in-service ^jraining courses* 

Take their management course forjheads, a fairly recently established 
^ cpurse'. Head teachers involvjed in\ secondary reorganisation are likely 
,^to face much larger schools, mixed schools where they hstve been \ised to 
siligle sex, azKi a much wider range of ability among Mteir pupils. How 
can they be' helped with the much more demanding administrative job? 
The inspectorate will have seen wa^rs in which some schools manage 
successfully, and others which have found the usual pitfalls. This 
eacperience can be reflected in their cowses. • * 

Increasingly they are publishing sixrveys based on local inspections, 
which can bring ^goc^ practice^ to the notice of an even wider audience. 
Recent examples include surveys of language laboratories, children with 
'cerebral palsy, home-school relations and organising middle schools for 
children of 8 to 12 or 9 to 15. ^ 

Sometimes individual HMIs become national educational figures. 
One HMI took on almost single-handed the job of makin??: primary schools 
aware of new approaches to maths(l). She took the view that it was no 



(l) HathematicsHn the Prlma|:»y School, H.M.S.O. 1965., 
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-.......^ood just telling teachers about it, they must be involved. Her courses 

^up-^M down the country became development courses run by teacher 

trai^^}|g -institutions • Another case is mentioned in the primary education 
chapter; "^1 

'These\ examples' are typical in that inspectors tend to get caught 
up' individually iiu innovations There is np question of the inspectorate 
taking on the task of introducing widespread change through some 
institution of its own. It is not charged with the in-service training 
at -should be associated with a curriculum development project .Jfor 
it involved in a very obvious manner (except through the Schwls ' 
Council, see page 18) in planning future curriculum development* 

. ' ' It may well strike an outsider as odd: if HMIs are in such /a good 
positio^to identify trends, wi^ do they not take a strolnger develop- 



mental role on behalf* of the department? This was tried once 
andy^B a government-based strate^ it bailed, ^ 



r 



he curriculum study group 



The boost that the Russian sputnik is said to have given American 
curriculum development in 1957 took a bit of time to cross the Atlantic. 
But by 1962-63, there were a number of educationists wondering what 
should be done in ^ngland. The field Foundation was already consider- 
ing financing a science development project. J - ^ 



Quite independently the Department of iilducation was thinking about 
creating a ministry group (analogous with the development group of 
architects) to stimulate the renewal or redevelopment of school curricula. 
It appeared to have ready-made resources with the expertise of the HMI's 
to back up its officials* At the same time the Department had a 
recommendation from its advisory committee on examinations (the ^ 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council) that it should devise a new 
secondary school examination (the Certificate of Secondary Education)* 
li wis logical to link exam work with curriculum* 

So the Curriculum Study Group was set up, with a dozen or so 
members and a brief to co^^er cxxrriculum and eixaminations. Apart from 
one academic with a special interest in svaluatioh, all irere officials 
or HMIs, some of whom hadlbeen attached to the Mini^^Ss^Sec^ndaity 
Schools' Examinations Council. Working with the SSEC, in^a'ifce^y short 
life the group generated a mass of ideas. It set up the Certificate / 
of Secondary Education, a revolutionary concept in English examinations 
because it can be school-based ±t teachers choose so* It worked out 
priorities for curriculum development projects (it was able to lean on 
the Nuffield" Foundation for ideas'^ .4n how to run a development project). 
It formulated a strategy for dissemination and local development thro\igh 
teachers' centres (working, it s\^ested, to a regional organisation). 

But none of %h±s was public knowledge at the time* Por the 
Curriculiim Study Sroup, though potentially creative like the Architects 
and Building a?arich develupment group, ran into almost Immediate trouble* 
In part it may well have been the victim of a larger. dispute: the 
.Minister of Educ/ation was already quarrelling with tie teachers* "and 
local authority /organisations on teachers' pay machinery. The CSG was 
thus a handy extra weapon. Local education authorities and teachers 
alike were up in arms at the idea of a government department **ur8tirping** 

lit ' 
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their responsibilities. The charges stuck. Correspondence in an edu- 
cational journal at the time immortalised the oppositiori: "We've fought 
two world .;ars only to be faced with this.** 

Within a few months of the establishment of the Cxirriculum Study 
Grpu^; the Minister of Ilducation agreed to its abolition and that 
insljead tjiere should be machinery for the development of schools curricula 
and \e3caminations representative of all education interests: teachers, 
local authorities, voluntary bodies and the universities. A working 
parted ) was established!^ to devise such machinery. This move signalled 
the jBnd of [the Curriculum Study Group and ^the beginning of the Schools 
Counbil for the Ciirri'culum and Examinations. j 

So the Group was a failure. Or was it? In fact it seems that it 
failed only on the most limited interpretation.- It failed as a ministj^r 
group. One of the civil servants involved (the late Derek Morrell), who 
within a few months of the establishment of the Curriculum Study Group 
was instrumental in getting the Schools Council working party set up, 
viewed It differently. In the long term, he argued, the Curriciilum Study - 
Group was unlikely to be as effective as the architects' development 
group; it was not because of its methods, but because it was attached, 
to the wrong power base. With school building ^fefere- was no doubt of t he 
minister *s control; he held the purse strings. But with the curriculum 
at that stage no one quite knew whether teacher control was a myth or 
not. It was only when the Curriculum Study Group was set up that it, 
becaune clear from the reactions to it that control of the curriQUlxim 
genuinely rested in an area occupied by teachers and local ed<icat.ioir^ 
authorities • It became obvious then that the Curriculum Study^Group 
should be the servant of other masters. ^^-^^ ^ 

The methods of the CtirriculumrS'tudy Group, as Morrell suggested, 
have been triumphantly vindicated in getting curriculum development 
work ffiovitig ih~Ehgland. When the CSG moved in as the strong secretariat 
for the newly created Schools Council it moved in with ideas for • 
development ind ideas for putting them into operation, and gave it the 
sort of boost that would never have come just with evolution* 

Research 

After the experience of the Curriculiim Study Group, the Department 
of Education seems likely to revert to a more indirect role in curriculum 
innovation. But this is potentially important, especially where research 
is concerned (see page 25 for other research bodies). The DES research 
budget. has grown from £20,000 in 1962-63 to nearly £370,000 in. 1967-68, 
by which time more than £2 million was committed on 135 projec.ts. The 
DBS generally aims to link grants to projects with policy implications. 
Nevertheless this is, by continental standards, a half hearted' dirigisme. 

^ The best known example is the support for an '*action-restarch" 
project into educational priority area programmes, which the J)ES finances 



1^ 

(l)*The Lockwood Working Party which produced the Schools C\yrlcula 

and Examinations , H.M.S.O. 1964* 0 
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together with the Social Science Research Council with a three year / 
grant of £175,000* This research project is under the direction of 
Dr* A*H. Halsey of Nuffield College, Oxford. It is aimed at finding 
ways .and, to some extent, evaluatinil^^ methods of improving the attain- 
ment of children in impoverished eirctimatances, of enco;iring their 
teachers and/ of linking home and school* The project is also experiment- 
ing with a pre-school language programme ^ It is, in English terms, a 
breakthrough to assert that reforms in social policy may be conducted 
through social science experiments though at this stage it is too early 
to say whether the faith pinned on the research will be justified* 



The New Style Ixmovators 

The jifuf field Foundation , t he Schoolsf Council and the National 
Council for Educational Technology have an aim in common. They are 
cosBBitted to stimulating self-conscious and coherent change* Nuffield 
and the Schools Council, both primarily concerned with curriculum 
develoi«aent, also share a method* TJaough the Schools Council's functions 
range wider than Nuffield 's, they have both concentrated their support 
on ctirriculum development teams working to an elaborate and seemingly 
efficient prpcedure. This section describes them and discusses the 
strategies* NCiST is mainly concerned with the management of innovation 
aid 1 shall consider that separately* 

1* The Nuffield FouMation ^ 

English curriculum development owes the Nuffield Foxindation a 
groat debt, for it pioneered the idea of curriculum development on a 
•national scale while at the same time maintaining the principle that 
teachers should play a large, if not dominant, role in development* It-- 
started by taking up some of the ideas of* the teachers* apecialist 
associations and offered to finance and organise full-time develojmient 
work. 

The Nuffield Foundation is a charitable trust Vfhich was set up in 
the 1940s Its interests extend across the social services and to 
scientific and medical research* But education, and particularly curric- 
ulum development, has in the last few years absorbed -a sizeable part of 
its budget. Kach of the Nuffield* projects, claimed the then director, 
Brian Young, arose from a growing concern among teachers all over the 
country that the teaching approach in classroom and laboratory needed 
to be reviewed in the light of recent advances in knowledge, current 
views on the na-^re of learning and a„new en^hasis^on the active part 
that the pupil should play in the learning process/* There seemed in the 
early 19608 to be general agreement that somethixig more was needed 
than* a mere redrafting of syllabuses* The Nuffield curriculum projects 
were therefore designed to give outstanding teachibrs the time and the 
facilities to reappraise their aims and methods a way which would 
not be possible^ while teaching a full programme. /Each scheme has aimed 
to provide ''a distillation of what lively teachers are doing to 
revitalise- the classroom presentation o^ their ..Ubject." The Nixf field 
Foundation has tried to ensure by appropriate^ e^xaminations that testing 
j(as well as teaching) is directed at acquirine\4 vorKing \inaerstanding 
of'the subject ' instead of just accumulating fac^^ about ±t. 

' ' 16 / 
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The strategy of development is essentially co-operative, with 
teachers playin£^ a dominant role* The range of Nuffield-supporte^ 
activities and the fact that these share so many characteristics Kith 
the Schools Coimcil's approach (described on page' 16) shows how mmlt 
groundwdrk had been done before the Schools Council was set up. 

Nuffield started with science for secondary school children and 
then branched out into mathematics and modern languages; later it 
extended its support to projects for the primary-secondary age range \ 
and to projects in linguistics. It was beginning to work in the humart*- 
ities when the Schools Council was established; and it had moved stilJ^ 
further afield with, for instance, its Resources for Learning JPro J ect ^ 
.a study of ways of organising work in schools to make the best possible 
use of teachers' skills^and of new developments in methods and equip- \ 
mexit (using machines to help children to learn to read, for example, 
and designing a correspondence course for sixth formers in subjects 
where there is a great shortage of specialist teachers). 

Tt|e programme has diminished since 1967, the time when the Schools 
CoxHicil was getting into its stride. Prom that time, Nuffield stopped 
commissioning projects and started to share sponsorship of a number of 
itsi projects with the Schools Council. Between 1961 and 1967, It had 
seli' up 16 development projects. For much of that time it was in a 
position of. unrivalled influence on curriculxxm development. 

It could have been unhealthy, as Derek Morrell put it(l): '♦A wrong 
decision might easily have beemaade. Had the development work been 
carried out by a small groufy of backroom boys without forging close 
links with many different schools, universities and examining boards, 
application of the results would have been slow and difficult. In fact 
application is likely to be rapid.** 

Nevertheless, Nuff ield-spoilsored curriculum work has in one sense 
gone off at a tangent which it is unlikely that any representative body 
would have followed. Nuffield drew its bright teachers and, its trial 
schools predominantly from the public schools (i.e. the most elite - 
of the independent schools) and. thus development work was geared to the 
special curriculiom of these schools. For example the science projects 
worked on separate chemistry, physics and biology, with courses leading 
to examinations (i.e. the Ordinary. and Advanced Levels of the GenerauL 
Certificate of Education) . 

Curriculum projects more appropriate to .the comprehensive school 
have been slower to develop, though the science teams, having worked 
their way. through G.C.ii. *A'-level, are now wonting on combined sciences 
for the whole of the twelve-year-old age group. The Nuffield public 
schools biaa has filso meant that their projects tended not to be of much 
use to the groups >rho were quite possibly in the greatest need; the 
pupils who have disliked school so much that they drop out at the first 
opportiinity but who will have to stay an extra year from 1972-73 when 
tlie school leaving age goes up. 




(l) Derek Morrell: Education and Change. Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures 
to the pbllege of Preceptors, 1966. 
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2: The Schools Council » 

The Sohools Council epitomises the most systematic of the Englksh 
appi:oaches to school innovation* Its novelty lies in an organised \ 
approach 'which is still consistent with the decentralised structure of 
the English educational system. Having been set up to solve two problems 
(one" professional, one political), the Council has evolved in its 
solutions to those problems as sdi important institutional device* It 
is a force for variety and for greater professionalism in education. 

History 



Politically the Schools Council had to appease the educational 
organisations whichgCelt threatened by the Curriculiim Study Group* Its 
complicated constitRion is designed to make it a truly representative 
body, representing all the major education interests and giving teachers • 
a majority on all but its finance coBHBittees# Members are nominated by 
organisations • They cover the spectrum of teachers unions, teacher-^ * 
training and further education interests, the voluntary bodies as well 
as the local education authorities, the Department of Education and the 
HMIs. \ 

Its secretariat is also representative. Of its three joint secre- 
taries one is seconded from the Department of Kducation, one from the 
HM Inspectorate and one from a local education authority. The joint ■ 
secretaries are supported by a research team under a research director, 
field officers responsible for keeping in touch with schools and a 
large inl^ormation section* 

The professional problem to be overcome was described in 1963 by 
the lockwood committee (which devised the Schools Council •^s constitution 
and terns of reference (see page 15) as **basically one of inadequate 
co-ordination where different areas of responsibility touch or overlap", 
such as insufficient co-ordination between the development of curriculum 
content or teaching techniques and policy on examinations. These were 
influences, the committee argued, which could in time seriously diminish 
the responsibility of schools for their own work* 

The Lockwood committee was conditioned by traditional English 
beliefs about where innovation really takes place: "We note it has long 
been accepted in England and Wales that thfi schools should have the - 
fu:}.lest possible fneasure of responsibility for their own work, including 
responsibility for their own curricula and teaching methods, which should 
be evolved by their own staff to meet the needs of their own pupils* We 
reaffirm the importance of this principle and believe that positive 
action is needed to uphold it ..... 

"The responsibility placed upon the schools is a heavy one. If it 
is to be successfully carried the teachers must have adequate time and 
opportunity for regular reappraisal of the content and methods of their 
work in the light of new knowledge and of the changing needs of pupils 
and society. A sustained and planned programme of work is required, 
going Well beyond what can be achieved by occasional conferences and 
courses or by the thinking and writing of busy teachers in their spare 
time. 
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*We concluded therefore that there was no need to define a new 
principle in relation tc the schools curricula and practice. Our task 
was to examine how far the existing principle is being realised in ^ 
practice and whether new arguments are needed to uphold and interpret 

Function 

The^ Iiockwood committee provided the following terms of reference ■ 
fof\a Schools Council for the Curricxilum and Examinations: 

\'*The objects are to uphold .and interpret the principle that 

\ each school should have the fullest possible measure of 
\ responsibility for its own work with its own cuiriculum and . 
\teaching methods based on the needs of its own pupiils and evolved 
\by its own staff; and to seek through co-operative study of 
: common problems to assist all* who have individual or joint 
k^sponsibilities for or in connection with the scjapols curricula 
and examinations to co-ordinate their actions in hamony with 
/this principle • % 

• ' ' ' ' \ ' 

»In order to promote these objects the Council \f^ll keep imder 

review curricula, teaching methods and examinations in primary 

and secondary schools including aspects of school organisation 

so far as they affect the curriculum and will di^k attention to 

difficulties arising in these fields which appear to merit 

consideration by other appropriate- authorities. •* \ 

In particular the Council will: 

(*l)' discuss with the schools the ways in which, through^ research 
and development and by other means, the Council can assist the 
scliool to meet both the individual needs of their pupils and the 
educational needs of the coimaunity as a whole ;^ 

/ * i ' ' ' ' 

(2) ascertain the views and interests of the schools on all 

Satters falling within the Council *s terms of reference, repre- 
ent those views and interest in disoission of such matters with 
jkny bodies or persons concerned directly or indirectly with 
/Education ^n all its aspects; ai^ will be free to publish its 
fillings and recomendations at its own discretion; 

/' 

(3) carry out all the functions hitherto .undertaken by the 
Secondary Schools iixaminations Council, and such other functions 
as the Minister, acting in his capacity as central cd-^ordlnating 
authority for secondary school examinations, may remit to the 
Council; 

(4) offer advice on reqiiest to any member intei;*ested cuid so far 
as practicable to any otner bodies and persons concerned with the 
work of the schools \ 

Action; on the curriculum and examinations 

(1) Research and development s These activities, but particularly 
curriculum. development, account for the major part' oi the Schools 
Council effort • Of its budget of about £1*5 million smnually. (provided 

19 -^ , 
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by the Department of ii)ducation and the local education authorities) t 
a large part goes on curriculum development projects. 

•These activities are intended to provide a focus for change. Most 
involve the production of new materials in print, film or on tape. And 
since to an increasing extent it is believed by curriculum developers 
that the projects present teachei^s with the need to change attitudes 
as well as the need simply to update the content of the curriculiamy 
some in-service training is regarded as an essential element* 

> Most i^rojects work to ^a similar pattern. A proposal for development 
is fUt to the i^chools Council. A director is appointed. He or she chooses 
a team which is likely to include seconded teachers and an evaluation 
officer* They should citify the aims of the project. Then, three to 
five years are spent devising and trying out materials in selected trial 
schools. The material, 'and possibly the methods, are revised in the 
light of the schools' coamients. The evaluator should be contributing 
at this point too. Then, generally, key teachers or teacher trainers 
are- brought together to ensure that they understand the implications 
of the project and can train others in the use of the new materials. 

Since curriculum development implies a threat to teachers' existing 
practice the subjects chosen for study have been predominant 
that teachers have wanted. Hence the Schools Council moved swiftly to 
establish a number of projects in preparation for the i^ising of the 
school leaving age to 16» in 1972*-75t in linguistics and modem languages. 
But in th^ sixth form teachers have often been unwilling to experiment irith 
pupils whose higher education oh^mees depend on examination results. %e sixth 
form, exam centred, hence syllabus.- and teiacher - dominated, tends to 
be a block in the cycle of development. For a cycle is apparent; On the 
whole it seems to be trying to combine the best of the child-ceiftred 
approach of the primary school with the seminar methods of the unive3>* 
sity, instead of categorising styles of li^ming by institution. 

V ^ ■ 

The early K\iffield projects had started withnthe belief that the 
content of the curriculum needed changing. They evW called the work 
curriculum *^renewal" and concentrated on "^he "\isefM** subjects such as . 
scienojes and modern languages* They also tended to^concentrate on a 
limited group of pupils. 

But some of the later Nuffield work and more particularly a number 
of Schools Council projects have been more concerned with the attitxides 
of teachers and oupils.' These innovators begin to realise*, as Derek 
Morrell put it(l) "That what they need to be concerned with is the 
manner in which schools aind teachers intervene to modify the child's 
learning and with the questions on what authority and by what methods 
they are entitled and can realistically expect to do so.*^ For the fact is 
that children will learn something from their experience of school 
whatever a teacher does. They may enjoy learning? they may learn only 
to hate it. In all cases what children learn is bound to be affected 
by their relationship with their teachers. 



(l) Derek Horz^ll: Education and Change. Joseph Payne Memorial liiectures 
to the College of Preceptors, 1966. j 
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Much curriculum development is a form of research. Increasingly 
teams set out with hypotheses to be tested and expect that their work 
should be evaluated as the project ^^oes on» According to the research 
director of the Schools Council, Jack Wrigley, "most of us in the 
Schools vOouncil do not believe that there is a v'ery clear division . 
between cUrriculvun development and research, "(l) 

' Nevertheless the Schools Council make some money available 
specifically to rlesearch, on condition that the research is compatible \ 
with the Council's policy, that it illuminates some aspect of curricu- 
lum development or of examinations and that it has some possibility of 
improving classroom teaching* Research cosmiissioned by the Schools 
Council includes a study of attitudes of pupils, teachers and parents 
affected by the decision to raise the school leaving age, and a number 
of studies related t^ classroom organisation or learnixag theory, for 
example, the formation of scientific concepts. Much of the research is 
directed at examinations 

(2) Reooimnend!ations on behalf of . schools * Thisj, in fact, the 
ySchools Council seems not t6 have done* It is one cdnsequence of a 

delegated membei^^hip (and one consequence of a strongly held' belief 
in plur?ilism) that there are few issues on which the Council would 
speak unanimously* Por example, when the Crovemment in 1968 postponed 
the raising cf/^ school leaving age to 16, the Council did not feel in 
aisy position %o condemn the move, aespite the numerous projects 
committed to /the programme for raising the leaving age. 

(3) V^^^ ^ Work on examinations rates in importamce with 
work on th^ curriculum though with* examinations the ; Schools Council 
is in a dlxferent relationship to the Government* Generally it is 
advisory /io £uLl its member interests. On examinatiors it is advisory 
to the Secretary of State* 

/ 

is logical that the same body should be concerned with develop- 
ment^Hibrk on both curriculum and examinations* So far, however, there 
^^haa bien little exam ref o^ which has grown out of curriculum develop- 
;;^jQ0Bt/ except in the General Certificate of Education Ordinary level 
'^jioienoe papers* But becai;ise examinations generate much more public 
Interelt^ the Schools Cot^cil work on examinations is much better 
';|cnt>wn tfi£h its work on curriculum. The Schools Council's predecessor, 
"^l^e Secondary Schools Exsunination/Coupicil, was responsible for develop- 
ing a radically new examination ^r 1^ year olds (the Certificate of 
/Secondary Education) designed tor pujiils of average ability aM above 
who wotald not be suited' to the General Certificate of Education* Tho 
Schools Council has been responsible for assessing the examinations* 
reliability and.. validity* 

The Schools Council has also had sub-^cpmmittees trying to devise 
a new pattern of sixth form examinations, which would be suitable for 
the non-university oriented pupils who increasingly stay on at the 
schools* But so far the Council has not approved any proposals* 



(l) From a paper by Jack Wrigley on the ;5chools Council €uxd Research 
to be published in a forthcoming volume of Research in Education . 



(4) Advice and publlclt:y > The Schools Council does not have direct- 
contact with the schools nor necessarily with teachers centres, despite 
projects' contacts with their trial schools. So at the most basic 
information level it produces an attractive and informative termly - 
brcadsheet. Dialogue > It has, additionally, a vast publishing programme f 
(contracted out to commercial publishers) for working papers and field - 
reports. It is also responsible for the publication of project materials. 

So far, few' project materials have been published. Two were pub- 
lished in 1969; a dozen more are scheduled for 1970-71. So far it is 
not clear whether the fact of publication, with the Schools Coiancil 
approval, invests the material with an unusual authority compared with 
its commercial co\xnter]parts. Nor is it clear how far publication will 
fossilise development in the area concerned. 

3. The National Council for Educational Technology ^ 

I 

The Schools Council interest in innovation has broadened, as "tii^. 
preceding section shows, from a primary.* concern with curriculum develoj^- 
ment to a related concern with research and the training of teachers.* 
But the Schools Coxincil has not concernod itself with the management^ 
of innovation - with suggesting how changes in content need to be 
integrated into a teaching method. ' ' / 
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These are however the concern of a newcomer to the educational , 
scene, the National Council for Educational Technology. The Council/ 
was set up in 1967, a modified Government response to ^'a recommendation 
for a National Centre for iiducational Technology. The centre was j 
intended by those who put forward the Hiiggestion(l) to be a focal joint 
for future research. and development. NCBT^s remit is to act as a central 
agency for promoting research, co-ordinatii^ training and disseminaiting 
information on. educational technology*' NCET has also to advise bodies, 
including goverment departments concerned with education and training 
in Industry and the service, on audio-visual media and on the mosi 
appropriate and economical ways of using them. // 

Educational technology is interpreted as comprising "the process 
of applying available knowledge in a Systematic way to problems in 
education and training. "(2) NCET is a long way from being a body which 
merely suggests the best buy for teaching machines or overhead j^rojectors. 
At school level, it sees its job as helping to solve proBlems ' ii^ith the 
'aid of technology. For instance how can a teacher give individual 
attention to every student in a class of widely spread attainments, how 
to select the mosf.appropriate resources for a particular topic al^^ 
particular level, how to locate and obtain these resources qtiickly'ar^ 
easily, how to provide compensatory techniques - whether for '<ieprlved 
children or say, a student who has been out of school for some time. 

/ 



(1) Audio-Visual Aids in Higher ijlducation. Brynmor Jones report: 
H.M.S.O, 1966. 

(2) Towards More Effective Learning, NCET, 1969* 
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I One recently started NCBx project is aimed at helping deprived 
children between the ages of four and eight with audio-visual materisuLs, 
particularly television, which they are likely to have at home. Another 
to use various media for mathematics courses - maths being the subject 
with the most severe teacher shortage • NCBT is also trying to develop 
a coiirse for non-specialists who have a grounding in maths, producing 
speoisuL materials which the pupil can use largely by himself. These 
are alm^d at many sixth form and first year university students. NCET 
wants to encourage work on computer based learning. But in each case 
it is dependent on fuMs being made available from outside since it 
has no development budget of its own. It is a melancholy situation. 

Despite its wider remit, covering higher education and industry 
and the services, NCET*s method of work is similar to that of ti^ 
Schools Council. Ideally, NCBT claims, it should attempt "to provide 
a skeletal framework which could be reinforced at the regional level 
and finally built on at the local level." The Council therefore has 
kept closely in touch with regional development (especi^ly where 
expense and the users* requirements have already stimulated regional 
co**operation, e.g. closed circuit television). It is in contact with 
teachers* centres. 

There is, clearly a- place for NCET. But will it be given the funds 
to enable it to fill it? 



On the Fringe 

The institutions discussed so far have been involved in the whole 
process of innovation: research and development, diffusion and adoption. 
But thBje are a number of institutions which need to be mentioned 'which, 
are involved in particular aspects only of the innovatory process. At j 
the research and development end, there are most notably the univer- 1 
sitieg, the National Foundation for Educational Research and the Social 
Sciejnce Research Council . At the diffusion end of the process are the ' 
teacher training institutions (again universities, but also the colleges 
of education ). Go vernment advisory bodies also have some part to play: 
in general ^theirs is^a diffusing function, though occasionally a* 
committee will put up suggestions which form the basis for action of 
a new sort. 

^ The Ns^ , tional Foundation for Educational Research 

The NFER*s research has a practical bias. It was set up in 1947 
by the Department of Education and the local education authorities to 
complement the usually more fundamental research of the universities. 
About a quarter of its work it funds itself, the rest is commissioned. 
In the early days much of its effort went into devising intelligen.be 
tests and imtil recently the projects have been strongly biased towards 
educational psychology, vocational guidance research, and research on * 
examinations Bnd [tests are still an important part of its work, but it 
is notable that many of the recently established projects are concerned 
with curriculum dr environment. It has not, however, undertaken any 
research on the economics of education. 

Among Its current major studies are an evaluation oi the Bchools 
Council primary French project, a series of projects on teaching young 



children to read, a pari i^i* the International Evaluation of Achievement, 
and an investigation of the organisation of Wmprehensive schools. 

Indeed the recently appointed director of the NPER argues *strongly - 
' for 6^ extension of the II^ER*s involvement in innovat i on ^ particularly 
in the curriculum. In discussing the work of the Schools ^Council^l) he 
has written of his anxiety that 'the Council has not pursued^ purricultaffi 
evaluation with the same enthusiasm as curriculum reform.. "Let it be 
made clear," he says "that curriculum ^valuatio'n mu^t- be a much more 
•comprehensive exercise thari many tend to 'ass\ime. Its purpose is to 
discover how far, the detailed aims^'of the curriculum have been achieve^. 
Now when we list the aims of our curricula and do this^r as, in my 
viewt is essential - in't^rms oi behavioural change in pupils, it will 
" be found that the aims go /beyond the relatively -simple matter of? 
acquiring information and skills, and they inevitably lead into the^ 
: field of attitudes. Many (probably the majority) of such attitudes*'are ' 

the product of the method of teabhing rather tha^ tiie content of 
teaching. (Ifo amount of curriculum development ^iU reduce the import- ^ 
ance of the good teacher). If curriculum ^valuation is to 'provide an 
effective validatory function for curriculum change we shall need* the 
full do-operation of educational researchers and psyc^ometi?icians in 
order , to produce adequate measuring instruments of attiwde amd 
motivation as well as attainment.!* ' ^ , * " 

V. • . - * • ^ / • • *. * V- ■ \ 

It is a plea which takes* its place ^in a long^ long -English story^- 
^ the story of English teachers* reluctance to' accept- the importance of- ^ 
^ ^ rea^arch. ^ ' , . - / . • , . 

• * . ' * ' ' ' •** ' * » , 

The Sodial Science Research Council ' . ^ 

' * , - »•'*-, 

Th6 SSRC is th6 nin arrival among the public bodies whidh finance, 
' educational research. With a budget* of about i^2'*5 million for all the ^ 

social, sciencefe,^ it acts in part as' a conventional research agency, 
' * giving ^grants in response. to applications* After three full years of 
activity it is now beginning to define iW, strategy. It npw sponsors 
some programmes of . research, anci has aet up research units on*wid.e- 
ranging topipS, such as race relations. . ^ . • " 

* ^As far as education xs concerned-,, the main beneficiary has*been 
an action research programme on educational* priority area policy (2) • 
^ ^ The intention of the project ig-not to-*try produce 'an eValuatioii 
of compensatory education te'chniques (ijdposfeible "in the three-yaar 
timetable and with the £175,000 available f^om the SSRC and the* 
* • 'Department of Education and Sciencp) but merely to demonstrate the , 
* ' I^ssibilities of; a p^tigular approach .in a'variety of circumstances, 
concentrating particularly on.pre-fechool experience and on yarious 
mean3 of strengtjiening linWs between schools and a -community. The 
• project is trying to e^tkblish guidelines for government policy, i.e-. 
i whether intervention workW, whether there needs to be > particular a 

• ■ ■ / ; • ^ . ' . — 

'^^(1) ,Stephen :Wiseman;;in Research iri Education ;^ May, 1969,, University 

„_ . jof Manchesternt, . ■ ' • * 

(2), This, i3 t^e prbject. directed by/Dr. A.H. Halsey referred' to above - 
\ (page 15). ; . o;i ^ . * ■ . • 
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kind of intervention for deprived phildren. 



There has been some controversy as to whether the SSIC should 
have sponsored this project or whether its role should be to support 
fundamental research* .There are signs that with a new chairman the 
future emphasis will tie more on basic research. 



Universities 

In the early stages .of curriculur^ development and in contrast 
with a number of coiyitries, -the universities had little direct involve- 
ment in school innovation. Their contribution has been more in the 
(expected) direction of fundamental research, chiefly in the sociology 
and philosophy of education. There is some work on theories of learning 
and Intelligence, and recently tmiversities have taken a lot more 
Interest in the economics of education(l). 

. i The uiiiversiiiieB^ interest no^ looks like becoming much more 
airect* Sussex, for example, has an educational tetshnology centre, - 
The University of Londqn has: a unit working on linguistics. Inci^asingly 
curriculum developments are being sited in xmiversities. The CiOdem 
languages project is based at York, Nuffteld science at London, the 
Nuff ield-Schools Council Humanities project has\ just moved to East 
Anglia, another LJchools Council Humanities project is based at Keele, 
Increasingly, also, universities are recognising curric\ilum development 
as a permanent feature, by creating professorships in the curriculum* 

One university, Manc^hester, has pioneered currl)D\ilum development 
regipnalljr, using a very different approach from most of the Schools 
Council projects.^ It acts as a servicing agency for looal teachers to 
help them devise new courses for raising the school leaving age and has 
given an \musually academic flavour to development. To start with, 
teachers spent many months hammering out objectives for themselV^es 
(an, approach which has produced some difficultiei^ and confusiont^ The 
Manchester strategy is also distinctive, it has effectively linked , 
teachers' cen;tres in a number ^f neighbouring local education 
authorities in a common effort with the university, whereas mo3t - \ 
Schools Council projects have created their links direct with schools* 
The Schools Council is now, aiding the "project ^ \ 



(l) Some examples, invidious though^ it is to choose. Sociology: 

A.H. halsey and Jean Ploud-of Oxford on education and opportunity! 
Stephen viseman, \ then of Manchester, on education and environmental 
J.W.B. Douglas df London on a follow-up study of 5 #000 children 
bom in 1946; William Taylor of Bristol on schools and teacher 
training; Basil Bernstein of London on. language u^e and^oclal ~ ~ 

\ class. Philosophy.: Richard Peters of London. Intelligence and 
learning theories: Cyril" Burt smd H.J. Eysenk of London; Peel 
of Birminghan; Liam Hudson of Edinburgh; J. Fitzpatrick of 
Manchester; and P.S. Vernon. JcJconomics of education: John Vaizey 
of Brtmel; Mark Blaug of London* 
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This co-'-ope ration betv/een teacherb ana academics is hopeful. 
Curriculum development v/ill oe more efxective for a dialogMO about its 
aim and methbds.- It could also help to overcome the hostility which 
seems to be the much more usual response to universities showing 
interest in ^hB,t is happening in scaools. For instarice wnen a group of 
London academics .recently produced a book evaluating tne Plowden 
report (l) it was u-O -e widely regarded as an attempt to destroy a 
"progressive approach" than as a contribution to discuj:;sion.'' 

The education and trainin.^ of teachers ^ 

This section concerns th\i universities and colleges of education. ^ 
universities are involved in two ways. 'They provide within departments 
of education trainir^ courses, for /traduatss. Most are \one-year coiirses- 
taken after a student's subject degree. A few universities ai^ experi— 
menting with "concurrent" courses - i.e. students do tiieir teabiier* 
training at the same time as they ars workin:^ for a d^gWe. Kost 
univiersities also run Jmstiuutes-e^— education. These ara responsible 
for the academic conte'nt of courses in colleges of educfa^tion. The 
majority of colleges of education concentrate on three '\reneral" 
training; courses. (There arc a few for art colleges and for domestic 
science teachinr^). The general co\^x*ses may oe biased •cowards primary 
or secondary teacliir^ but share a '^common pattern of concurrent training* 
A recent innovation iy the introaufctidn of degree courseSf involving 
usually a year* tacked on to the exii^stinn three year :«,ourse.#^„ ■ • 

l*ianchester * s department has been famousj for its yto'tk on educational 
psychology. Bristol is strong on th^ administration of .education and 
in-service training. But tmiversiti »s have only recently; become involved 
in development work on behalf of scfiools, as cun^iculum" J^ro^ects have 
been attached to universities and as professorshij^^ in durrxculum have 
been established. 

I ■ 

The common complaint about university department a/nd institute 
involvement in innovation is the old one: that they do /f.ot do much to 
lessen the gap between theory ana practice, it is jpossibly significant 
that a university v/hose vice-chancellor is an ex-sc^p^olmasteir' (and 
where the professors too were teachers) has dor>e mosf'-to bridge .this 
gap. It is York which has joint appointments witH the'flocal education- 
authority: to the \Hiiversity they are part-time tutors, to the ^ocal 
education aTuthority part-time advisers. \ 

The colleges hav*-^ been, diffuser^; of change rather' than developers. 
One of thefir problems has been having to work to so many masters. They 
are maintained by the local education authorities or voluntary bodies; 
their couroes are developed in conjunction \J±%h the university insti- 
4jutes of education (thrpu.^ijh area training organiv<mtions) ; and their 
numbers are controlled by the Secretary of State for education who is 
responsible for the supplyj of teachers and, oyer the last ten years, 
priority has been given to- expansion. 

On the Secretary of State's behalf , the Departiuent of ^ucation has 
on vhe whole resisted attempts td diversify the system of teacher 
training. The colleges, though larger lhan they were, refuain monotechnic. 
Five teacher trainin/^ departments have been set up experimentally 
within technical colleges. But they have not been able to break out of 
jrhe university orbit, responsibility for the content of their courses 

(l) Perspectives on Flowden, ed. Richard Peter^^, 1069, Koutledge and 
' Kegan Pdul* 
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remaining with the university institutes of education. In theory these 
departments and the colleges of education themselves could get their 
degree courses approved by the Coxmcil for Katl-onal Academic awards, 
a degree-a-wardj ng body for non-university institutions. In practice, 
there has been little encouragement xor students in colleges to work 
for degrees other than university- awarded li. i^^ds. 

However the colleges have established xhemselves as an i^ortant 
element in the cycle of innovation. They have been largely re^nsible 
for diffusing ideas of informal primary education. Aided by the vast 
turnover of teachers (four fifths of women teachers leave withiri five 
years of starting to teach) and by their own history of prepari3fig 
teachers for elementary anu later primary, scnools, they have been^able - 
to make their views clear to schools • 

Pew colleges have branched out into development. A reason is 
suggested by Professor William Taylor (1), Their values, says Taylor, 
.^have been oriented towards social and literary romanticism: "The 
'romantic-infra-structure has^ shown itself i as a partial rejection of the 
pliiralism of values associated with conditions of advanced industrial- 
isation; a suspicion of thft intellect and the intellectual, a lack of 
interest in political and structural change; i stress upon the intuitive 
and the intangible, upon spontaneity and creativity; an attempt to 
*find personal autonomy through the arts; a hunger lor the satisfactions 
of inter-personal life within the community and the small groups and a 
flight from rationality." There has not been much opportunity for the 
"creative non-conformity" that might have enabled the colleges to advance 
significantly in the quality of their work and its effect upon the 
educational system in general. But with the worst of the strains of 
expansion/now over, and a government enquiry set up in 1970 to consider 
their future, the colleges have 'a chance to disprove Taylor's judgement. 

Crovemment Advisory Bodies , ^ <c> 

The government advisory bodies include Central Advisory Councils 
for Education, one for England and one'for V/alO^. Over the past ten 
years or so they have been given an area of the system to consider and 
have oeen able to make wide rangin/^ proposals. For example the Crowther 
Council was concerned with the education of fifteen to eighteen-year- 
olds(2), the Newsom Council with secondary children of average and J.es8^ 
than average ability(3), and the Plowden Couhcil with primary educationv4) • 

A commit-tee set up by th« Prime Minister, the Robbins Commit^tee, 
had a similar job to do on higher education. Teacher education and 
training in the 1950s and early 1960s was influenced by the National 



(1) Society and the Education of Teachers > Faber and Paber, 1969. 

(2) 15 to 18. H.M.S.U.1959. 

(3) Half Our Future, H.M.S.O. 1963. 

(4) Children and Their Primary Schools (The Plowden report) il.iu.S.O. 
1967. 



Advisory Council on the Supply and Training of Teachers. 



Some of these committees have been quite influential, aiding 
Innovation in two 'ways* They have commissioned research, which has not 
only added weight to their recommendations but has provided ammunition 
for continued lobbying (as in the case of the Crowther evidence of 
the waste of ability among the early school leavers)* They^ have also , 
been important agents in diffusing progressive ideas. The needs of 
lower ability children have had attention focusBed on them as a result 
of the Newsom Repprt. Modem develojmients in primary education ha.ve 
been stimulated by the Plowden committee's accounts of the pioneering 
then taking place* The Hobbina committee on higher education created 
acceptance for the idea that ,a vast ejcpansion of higher education was 
inevitable* 

But councils have not been commissioned consistently tQ consider 
policy* A central advisory council was never, for instance, asked to 
consider the merits of comprehensive education* Nor has there been an 
expected correlation between specific terms of reference and their 
innovatory effec^t. The Crowther conmiittee ha the most strategic terms 
of reference! how to implement the unfulfilled recommendations of the 
1944 Education Act. In effect this meant how should the school leaving 
age be raised and hov should the act's provision for compulsory part-> 
time education to 18 be put into operation. But the Govejrament welved 
most of the report* The Plowden council was asked to consider primary . 
education "in all its aspects"* Yet it made two suggestions of great ' 
innovatory importance. The educational priority area progrjamme of 
Government discrimi-nation in favour of deprived areas is ^ing partially 
adopted. An agtion research programme is in progress(l) and the 
Government gives some priority to KPAs in building programmes and in ^ 
extra pay for teachers* Plowden bXbo siaggested a reform of the school 
starting system to allow for an extension of nursery education and a more 
flexible start to schooling* 



(l) This is the project directed by Dr* A.H* Halsey referre^d to above 
(page 15)* 
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PART III 



CHANGiS IN ACTION 

Primary education is changing and much of that is due to the local 
education authorities. This section will therefore be concerned with 
the arelationship of the local education authority and the schools in 
innovation. 

Primary education covers the five to eleven age range. Children 
may voluntarily go to nursery school before that, though--the demand 
for places outstrips the supply. The iinglish system is unusuiJ. in 'that 
it has been accepted for a cisntury that children up to the age of six 
or seven need quite different treatment from older boys and girls* .So 
\mtil then, they are educated, in* infants* schools (with ti^eir own head 
teacher) or infantsMepartments (xmder the same head as the junior 
school). The junior stage lasts \intil eleven. 

^od then there has been the great hux^le; the selection examination 
for sfecondary education, known as the .^eleven plus*. Its purpose is to 
separate off the 20 per cent or so brightest children in each area for 
grammar school. As the Plowden committee remarked, "the * eleven plus* 
is as firmly fixed in Englishmen's minds as lOSe**. It has been 
pr<»Binently fixed in the minds of Junior schools. With ttat sort of 
responsibility many junior schools have felt forced to direct most of 
their efforts to formal teaching, cftl?n dividing the children into 
ability groups. In contrast with the freedom, the diversity of 
experiences and the generally child-^centred approach of the infant 
school, the junior school has been a serious and uncreative place. Now 
there are changes, especially where secondary education is no longer 
selective. How have those changes come about? 

Backfqround 

\ There have been two cycles of experimentation and development in 
the recent history of primary education. In the 1920s the experiment 
was mostly sparked off by individuals with their own schools: Susan 
Isaacs at the Malting House, A.S. Neill at Summerhill, Bora Russell at 
Beacon Hill. Their method of starting from the child and its motivations 
instead of imposing education, was given wide publicity in 1931 by an ^ 
official report on primary schools, tfie Hadow- report (l). 

i' 

Radow strongly recommended progressive practices. **We are of the 
opinion that the curriculum of the primary school is to be thought of 
in terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge to hk 



(1) iPhe Primary School, H.h.S.O. 1931, and reprinted* 
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acquired and facts to be stored," But unfortunately for primary education, 
some of the radical edge of this theme was blxinted. i?'or alongside its 
plea for progressive m'-^'-.hcds Hadow argued for. a practice that was / 
bound to be inconsistent with it - streaming children by ability. In; 
that, it did of course reflect its time. Contemporary British psycho^*- 
logical opinion held strongly to the view that differences in intelli- 
gence between children made such division necessary. / 

Nevertheless the child-centred ideas were taken up at a key point 
in the cycle - in teacher training Colleges. They have had two character- 
istics which made them effective diffusers of the Hadow ideas. In the 
first place, until 1947 they-were training teachers exclusively for 
elementary education; thus they did not have to resolve within the/ single 
institution conflicts batween child-centred primary and subject-cepred 
secondary methods." "Nor did they have much contact with the universities 
which would have been likely to stress content rather than method .| Ihis 
emphasis, though modified, has continued since the rest rue txiring of 
teacher education after the war when universities institutes were /given 
responsibility for approving college courses. Also since the war / 
student-teachers have nearly all been young wojsen going into teaching 
for a few years before raising families. The turnover has been enormous. 
But so has the opportunity for the introduction of ideas, even though 
students going into their first job start at the bottom of the school 
' hierarchy. * * w / 

Nevertheless it is the continuing relationsh±5^:between the jlocal 
education authorities and the schools whic$' is mote likel3/\to have 
determined the extent to which primary schools have changed. After the 
war and in the 1950s, schools' throughout certain authorities wfere 
transformed. Bristol, Leicestershire, Cumberland, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Oxfordshire are some of the most notable. The Heirtford- . 
shire architect, Stirrat Johnson-Marshall, revolutionised primary, 
school building with the development of the CLASP system. Thes^ local 
education authorities are to the 1960a and 1970 s what Susan Isaacs 
and A.S. Neill were to the 1930 s anif iMQs. Their approach bjbis been 
similarly given impetus by another officiM report, the Plowd^n report; 
colleges of education are still feeding yvast armies of girls into the 
primary schools. . * j 

I p 

But this time there are three other >f actors which are likely to 
make the child-centred schools the rule rather than the exception. 
FiTst, is the Oovemment decision that secondary education sl^uld no 
longer be selectivej this ilp freeing the junior schools from the thrall 
of the 'eleven plus* in areaSx which had not already gone comprehensive. 
Secondly, there is a much greater awareness of the importanc^e of the 
early years of schooling. Thirdly, Schools Council projects provide 
stimulus on a national scale* ; 

^ Chan^e in one local educati on authority ^ * 

Primary schoolinr^ is wiaely recognised as the .show piece of British 
education. The section that follows looks at the primary school achieve- 
ment of one local education authority, Oxfordshire. This a^^thority - 
with Bristol, Leicestershire and the West Riding of Yorkshire - led^ the 
'way in making primary education notable, with a consistently high 
standard among its schools. 1 
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In Oxfordshire a school playground may seem cdnventional enoiagU. 
Inside, the successful schools, whether they are in new buildings or old, 
have broken with tradition. Gone are the darK blank corridors," the row 
of desks, the children grouped by ability, all doing the same thing 
at the same time. The schools are now lis:ht, colourful and very 
obviously alive. You are likely to see a fair number of children moving 
between classrooms. In old schools some of the waCLls between rooms 



new .schools the corridors liave almost become the school - expanded and 
with activity bays leading off them. Bach base Or class is largely 
self sufficient. In infant classes you see dressing up corners, climb- 
ing frames, a cookery corner, sand# In the junior classes there is 
likely to be a shop. All from five through to eleven have their areas 
for maths, for reading and for painting and some sort of construction, 
their plants and often their animals. They all have sets of objects 
for their number work, very t>ften things the children have collected 
themselves: pebbles, chestnuts and buttons as well as rods and blocks 
and manufactiired equipment. They all have their carpeted^ reading corners. 
The. old sets of textbooks have been replaced* Instead there will be a 
mixture of stories and books (chosen by the teachers) that children 
can use for reference. These may cover anything from spaceships to old 
ii^nglish churches. They are. often expensive and nearly always well 
looked after. It is the walls rather than the layout of the room which 
give you some clue to the children's ages. For the rooms are decorated 
with the children's work: in nmber, writing, project work. Often in 
the shared areas like the school hall there is a display: some twigs, 
a pheasant's feather, some tie and dye textiles, a piece of pottery 
which the teachers use to stimulate childrens* thought, and which acts 
as a^ starting point for their enquiry and learning. The approach seems 
consistently to brtn^ about higher standards in the basic skills, 
/particularly reading. The children clearly benefit from the greater 
relevance of the teaching approach to their developmental stage and 
from the extent to which learning is recognised as individual. 

Strikingly, the freedom of such schools very often appears to be 
combined with a great degree of self-discipline, even amor^ children 
of five and six. The children nearly all work individually or in twos 
ana threes from the mioment they reach schoox in the morning. They go 
to the teacher wnen they want help or possibly to another adult: a 
local mother attached to the class as an infant helper, or a college 
of education student on teaching practice. But, where the school works 
well, one notices over a day a teacher keeping quite a checK on what 
. goes on: steering children who have spent the morning dressing up and 
playing at doctors and nUrses into writing: talking to a child who has 
been on his own for a period, absorbed in making a xnoael; as well as 
dealing with the children perpetually demanding her attention. She 
brings the children together a certain amount: for a story at the end 
of the morning; or if there is sometaing B^^e thinks several are confused 
about which might be aiaed by general di^cu,53ion; or maj'-be she starts 
them off on something new, such as classroom, mural, by talking together. 

The organisation of the class varies with the teacher and the 
school, borne group thoir classes by a^e; others take a span - in one 
school covering four years. Ti\ a few and decree sing number of^ schools 
the children are grouped by ability. In most, teachers cope effectively 
with a span ranging from very bright to educationally subnormal. The 
measure of the' school's richievement is the high degree of involvement 



have been knocked through 
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by the children, and the astonishing achievement in some of their work; 
creative writing, painting, ingenious constructions* 

The changes have been evolving over a period since, the war, when 
A*R. Chorlton was appointed director of education. The- overwhelming 
impression just after the war was of dinginess and isolation. Very 
Qt'ten a school *s sole teacher would have lived out her life in the same 
place, starting as a pupil, going on to pupil teacher, and finally 
, taking charge. Even in 1945 the schools were just as they ware when 
buiXt in the 1890 s, down to coke stoves and water from a pump. It was 
not a difficult job' to analyse what should -.be done to improve the 
physical shape of the schools, and break down the professional isolation 
and stagnation among teachers. It was a different matter to act especially 
at a time when all authorities were under immediate pressure to plan 
for universal secondary education. 03ff ordshire was among' a small number 
of authorities which provided the Conditions to enable primary schools 
to change, so that by 1969 three-qviarters of the schools were in build- 
ings that had either been constructed since the war or had been greatly 
extended. 

But an authority seldom tries to exert such direct control over 
what happens in a classroom* Oxfordshire played the classic role of 
forward-looking English authorities: encouraging but not directing. 

The history of the change has been to some extent a history of the 
people invoi-^d^ and has been aided by the fact that the key figures were 
together for nearly 20 years. But nevertheless the change has happened 
within a well-defined institutional structure, with the director of 
education supported by the elected members of the authority on the 
education cpmmittee and given professional assistance by a team of 
advijgers. Advisers are usually promoted teachers and thei^ job is to 
go round schools making siiggestions and helping with difficxiLties: 
there is no question of their being able to instruct. When the head 
and the adviser are working together, they are in primary schools an 
almost irresistable combination. The advisees in Oxfordshire, working 
with heads have been .able to effect numerous schemes to give schools 
greater support. Some of the two and three class schools in an area 
are linked ♦ Some share minibuses so that th€i children may share in 
activities or a teacher with 'a special skill at one school may go into 
the other schools in the group as well. Schools in particular diffi- 
culties may be helped by a task force of advisory seconded teachers. 

The first adviser after the war, Edith Moorhouse, provided a 
common link for these isolated schools. She could advise as building 
money came up and heads retired, where to expand, where to contract. 
The adviser was able to bring teachers together out of school: coxirses 
.were a revolutionary concept in the ly40 s » As their confidence built 
up, together the advisers and the heads embarked on development: they 
started to "unstream", to "family grpup", to introduce an "integrated 
day". Gradually the advisory staructure was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of regional advisers. Their responsibilities run from nursery 
school through to secondary, enabling them to produce a aifferent ^ 
perspective for development. , 

In Oxfordshire from the mid-1950s, the HMI (Her Majesty^s 
Inspector of Schools) was also actively involved. An HMI, a link man 
between the authority and the ceiitral goverranent department, has many 
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©ore schools to see than a lobal adviser. His development roler^is very 
much what he makes of it. Oxfordshire was fortunate to have Robin Tanner, 
an artistic and sensitive man who was very much in sympathy with aiyr 
attempt to cut down on dinginbss. He was also a person who insisted on 
high quality, especially in encouraging children's response to their 
environment. His enthusiasm alffected teachers and local authority 
officials. Many of the schoolis still show traces of his influence in 
•their italic writing and their attention to display. ^ 

The four key forces in Oxfordshire - the director of education, 
the primary adviser, the HMI ^nd the heads - were aided by others, such 
as the colleges of education.! Not only do schoo]?^ take in students on 
teaching practice, some of thle teachers lecture in colleges (some are 
promoted to their staffs). NdW teachers' centres provide a new base 
for developnent, where all those interested can come together* 

i 

But while change may be initiated fairly systematically, the 
attempts to evaluate and then 1 diffuse the practice are generally mucL. 
more idiosyncratic, depending [largely on the professional judgements 
of those Involved. HMI s are traditionally inspectors. In Oxfordshire's 
case the HMI was too deeply involved to be objective; The Plowden 
committee's support of the Oxfordshire approach was a form of evaluation. 
But it is typical of the linglifeh approach that there has been nothing 
more external. Evaluation on the whole tends to be a matter between the 
teachers, advisers and administrators concerned. Their measure of 
success tends to be how far any stimulus or e3g)ertise can be shared in 
order to provide a spring for the next round of development. ^ 



Secondary Reorganisation 

In common with many countries, England is changing its pattern of . 
secondary schooling, by^ abolishing the selection testis by which the 
bright go to the grammar schools Tin a few foveas, the next brightest 
go to central or technical schools) and the rest are dismissed to the 
secoMary modem' schools. The schools are being replaced by comprehensive 
schools whose common characteristic is that they do not select their 
entry. They aim to -take all the children - and in theory cover the 
entire ability range. 

Looked at as a national exercise in innovation, the reorganisation 
df secondary education is more notable for the protracted hope behind 
it than for systematic planning. Looked at locally - where it all began - 
there are instances of creative development €uad long term planning, 
although subject to delay and confusion when central government and 
local education authorities have had different objectives. The effective- 
ness of the change as far as the schools are concerned is always 
dependent on teachers' attitudes. Belatedly, organisational change is 
stimulating in curriculum and methods. 



Background 

The original impetus for comprehensive schools grew out of the 
pressure for universal secondary education, which dated from the begin- 
ning of the century. But the case for a common secondary school made 
little headway for a number of years. A series of influential official 
reports from the Cfonsultative Committee (Hadow, 1926 (1), the Spans 

(1) The Education of the Adolescent - not to be confused with The 
Primary School, see footnote (l) on page 29. 




report, 1938} the Norwood report, 1944) all upheld the case for 
selective education, i.e. that iniiate differences in intelligence 
required children to bH differentiated according to ability. This view 
was pressed vith imich firmness by the Norwood report, which claimed 
that the education system had ^'thrown up** three "rough groupings^ of 
children wi'frh different types of mind. Contemporary cynics lost no time 
in p^ititing out that this seemed to be the Almighty benevolently 
cpeiting threte types of children in just the proportions Which would 
gratify educational administrators. And the psychologists, such as 
Sir Cyril Burt,\^hose work was supposedly being drawn on to support the 
Norwood committee^^s ci)nclusions, claimed that the committee had produced , 
a theojy as outdated as phrenology. 

Then came the 1944 Education Act with its commitment to secondary ' 
education for all. Clai^as'had already been made for common secoMaiy / 
schooling as a counter to social divisiveness; the Norwood report was 
thoroughly criticised. &ren so, the government (a coalition one) was ' 
prepared to do no more than be ambiguous about the form of secondary 
schooling. In the end all the act said was that "children shall be 
educated according to their age, ability, and aptitude.** There was no 
mention of tjrpes of school. 

How then h^s the move to comprehensive education worked out? Let 
us look at each of the main bodies involved - central government, 
local education authorities, schools and Schools Council* 

Central government ^ ' 

/ Under the 1944 'Act (l), local education authorities had to get 
government, approval for developiaent plans for secondary education 
plans* And the government's advice was precise. It claimed that it was 
"inevitable^ in the light of different abilities, and the existing 
layout of schools, that authorities should think in terms of three 
types of secondary school: grammar, technical and modern. 

Yet-tfie government at the time (1945-*'195l) waa Labour. (>iven that 
comprehensive education had been a lively political issue in the 1930s 
and 1940 s, it now seemed surprising that a ^Labour government was hot 
more enthusiastic about the issue. It was prepared to approve compre- 
hensive or multilateral (i.e. all types of education separately 
organised) schools only if they woixld take at least 1,600 pupils: large 
enough to contain an adequate share of top as well as middle and lower 
ability children. It approved in principle long-term plans for large 
purpose-built comprehensives (e.g. London and Coventry). It rejected 
plans for immediate transformation to a comprehensive system (e.g. 
Middlesex) on the base of existing buildings. It accepted a number of 
schemes for individual comprehensives especially after 1947 (e.g. in, 
Westmoreland and in the West Hiding of Yorkshire). These included some 
interJLm comprehensives merging the second-best selective schools (central 
schools) with modem schools (e.g. in London)* 

Then from 1951-1964 a Conservative government was in control. It 
proclaimed itself willing to allow limited experiments and then 
proceeded to draw the limits quite tight. Thus a scheme for a London 
purpose-buiit comprehensive which would have involved incorporating a 
grammar school was rejected at the last moment (on the grounds that 
the public were against it since there had been protest marches). In 
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1955 a new minister condemed the "assassination" - incorporation - of 
grammar schools. In 1958 the Conservatives issued a policy statemQjnt(l) 
in view of the great demand for academic grammar-type education. This 
recognised that the pool of ability was much larger than previously 
supposed. It argued not for comprehensive schools but for a policy of 
overlap - advanced courses in the secondary modern schools. As more 
and more authorities, convinced of the inadequacies of selection, 
produced schemes for comprehensive schools the government built up a 
convention: schools could be approved where they did not threaten 
existing (grammar) schools. In practice this meant comprehensives were 
established on new housing estates and in rural areas. Nevertheless, 
over 1(S0 comprehensives had been established by the end of the 
Conservative goveamment*s period of office. More crucial, the then 
.Conservative minister (Edward Boyle) stated in 1962 that a Conservative 
government would not expect local education autHorities to build any 
more grammar schools. Boyle also helped to convince his government that 
the minimum school leaving a^e should be raised to 16, aided by a much 
quoted statement of his in the foreword to the Newsom report that "all . 
children should have an equal chance of acquiring intelligence aM of 
developing their talents and abilities to the full." Secondary education 
for all thus moved further towards realisation than might have been 
expected under a Conservative government. 

Then the Labour government came to power in 1964 with a commitment 
to make secondary education comprehensive, within a couple of months the 
Secretary of State for liducation (Michael Stewart) had justified this ' 
as 'in the national interest, arguing that the selection procedures were 
inefficient, and ^ that the errors made at eleven could not be adequately 
" remedied later and that it was all but impossible to find an appropriate 
place for the secondary modern in a selective system. "It will do a 
great evil to our covintry if the gap in understanding between the moi»e , 
and the less intellectual is allowed to widen, and one of the great 
merits of the comprehensive is that it can promote this muttial under- 
standing." 

The government acted as though it was in exactly the s^^e position 
in 1964 as it had been in 1947 when it requested development plans for 
secondary reorganisation, largely to conform with its own guidance. 
The 1964 government •s line that it was not dictating was fortuitiously 
aided by the fact that no special funds were allocated to reorganisation. 
The government also allowed a wide degree of choice within faix^ly vague 
^objectives. 

The circular took its objectives from a Parliamentary motion: 

"That this House, conscious of the need to raise educational 
standards at all levels, and regretting that the realisation of 
this objective is impeded by the separation of children into 
different types of secondary schools, noted with approval the 
efforts of local authorities to reorganise secondary education 
on comprehensive lines which will preserve all that is valuable 
in grammar school education for those children who now receive 
it and make it available to more children; recognises that the 



(1) Secondary Education for All, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
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**m6thod and timing of such reorganisation should vary to meet 
local needs; ^od believes that the time is now ripe for a 
declaration of national policy 

Local education authorities weH not restricted t they had a. choice 
of any of the c\irrent rariants of comprehensive organisation - 11 to 
18 schools, two-tier schools (11 to 13 or 11 to 14 followed by 13 to 
18 -or 14 to 18 schools) or sixth form collies with transfer at 16« 
Experiments with middle schools straddling /the primary- secondary school 
division at 11 would also be. allowed (later oa approval was given more 
freely). Authorities were even in tie ahovt term to be allowed to go 
for a form of organisation which merely pplstponed selection for a 
couple of years by allowing children to transfer at the age of 13 or 
14 to a grammar type education if their pkrents wanted it (aM were 
backed up by the teachers). 

But the 1947 analogy does not hold J The govexument had to toughen 
its approach slightly one year later in/a further circular (Department 
of Bducation circular 10/66) which stat^fd that the liepartment would > 
only approve secondary school building /plans for coxi^>rehensive schemes* 
Again it was not fully effective; the pircular carried only the force 
of x^eccHmiendation, and a determined authority has been able to resist 
(as Surrey did) to the point where thp ^ovemmeni^ had to give in pr 
see children without a school place. / 

So the labour government belatedly decided it ought to legislate. 
,It had meanwhile set back reorganisa^tion badly by postponing the 
raising of the school leaving age and with it £100 million worth of 
building programmes which' many autl^orities were using to aid 
reorganisation. Jiiarly in 1970, nesit the end of its life, the government 
introduced a bill to give the force of law to the 1965 circular. 
I '/ 

But ;^he legislati^G^; which c^e to nothing because parliamentary 
time was too short, would anyway /liave been a blunt instrument. It might' 
have been used against the few recalcitrant local education authoritieSf 
but it could not tackle the real hold-ups: the individtial schools that 
TiT^I^" weald not try and draw into the scheme or the schools themselves 
wn^h were able to stand out against reorganisation (such as the 
voluntary grammar schools which are maintained by the State but have 
a majord^ty of independent governors) or the direct grant schools which 
the gGvernment had commissioned advice on from the Public Schools 
Coomission. 

Nevertheless the threat of legislation had been enough to break 
the political consensus on education. The Conseirvatives, ' who won the 
1970 general election came to power promising to '♦end compulsioh** in 
education* One of the new Secretary of State *s first actions was to 
send out a circular (Depal*tment of Education circular 10/70) withdrawing 
the Labour circular and suggesting henceforward "educational consider** 
ations in general^ local, needs and wishes in particular and the wise 
use of resources to be the main principles determining the local 
pattern." ^ 

What happened since goes to show that there is no very clear 
correlation between government action and local authority reaction. 
The labour circular 9 which officials now say was sent out with their 
fingers crossed, was in fact t€iken up by most authorities (partly " 
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thanks to those same officials* coaxing.) Over 26 per cent of children 
were in comprehensive a by 1970 and, but for postponing the raising 
of the school leaving age, the figure would have been much higher. Ajod 
as authorities have gmiually managed to rebuild some of their secondary 
schools they are continuing to plan them as comprehensives. Since the 
Conservative government came in, even some of the "rebel" authorities 
have submitted plans* The momentum for change is even more firmly in 
local hands /since the Conservatives came into office. 

Local educa"^lon authorities 

As with the central government, local education authorities 
immediately after the war do not appear to have made their educational 
plans on particularly political groxinds* Thus, in lotldon, the Conserva-* 
tlve opposition agreed to the experiments the labotir-controlled council 
.put^rward. The Conservatives in Coventry created no trouble* One of * 
the^Vurliest comprehensive schemes in the country was proposed by a 
Conservative authority: the West Riding of Yorkshire* ISjually there - 
were many labour controlled authorities, particularly* in the north of . 
England and the midlands which were totally opposed to any scheme which 
threatened the grammar school; the grammar school had, after all, 
through the scholarship system given these working class labour coun- 
cillors their chance^ They saw merit, not money, as the 'biggest gateway 
to opporiiunity. The Leicestershire proposals in 1957 came from a 
Consenmtive authority* Most of the coo^rehensive proposals during the 
19508 did however come from Labour councils* ^ 

Then in I960 Labour took control of the majority of local councils 
and the I«ibo\xr party headquarters advised its councils to Intr^uoe^ 
comprehensive s ot at least modify th^ harshness of the selection system* 
The advice was secret but the results were noticeable*^ Between 1961 and 
1964 a quarter of the country's local education authorities mo^i^f led 
their selection system and among those making plans for comprehenslyes 
were some of the most important in the country, including Manchester 
and Liverpool. Despite the pace of reorganisation, the introduction 
of comprehensive schools or rather the retention of grammar schools - 
is still a lively local issue • 

London . 

LcMon (the old London County Council and now the Inner London 
Education Authority) in 1943 looked to American experience when planning 
its secondary education* It argued that the old selective system was 
an accident of history* Comprehensive schools it suggested would provide 
"flexibility of organisation, variety of choice of the subjects which 
are the vehicles of education and superior genei^l amenities*" It 
therefore proposed the development of over 100 comprehensive schools* 
It was not a totally comprehensive patterns the Council at that time 
had no power to make grants to the voluntary schools (which happ^ened 
to be grammar schools;* It therefore planned to build its own schools 
nearby to take the rest of the ability remge; these were known as 
"county complements*** 

Since ev^ with immediate building approval none of the new 
comprehensives would be ready tij&til the early 1930 it also proposed 
that interim coasQprebensivea be formed from central aM secondary modern 
schools* The first purpose-built comprehensive with its six science 
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laboratories, nine housecraft centres, five gymnasia and 16 acres of 
pl^yiiig fields was opened in 1954 under a cloud; kt the' last moment 
the go^rerhment, by then Conservative, refused to allow the incorporation, 
of a grammar, scjiool. Nevertheless, the first comprehensives were an 
immediate success, aided by their buildings, their novelty and a bulge 
in the London school pbpiilation* \ 

Numbers grew over the decade • By the time the labour government 
circular was sent out , over 50 per cent of London secondary school 
children were in conqprehensivps (incluaing the "county complement s*4 the 
distinction was abandoned in the 1950 s)# All took the full age range: 

11 to 18. Most were large. Most had evolved fci^sycondary modem 
schools. By then London included 'scijpols with v^rrad organisations: 
house systems, form systems, highly streamed, sope with mixed ability 
groups fbr certain activities. In response to the* circular, the Labotir*- 
held council submitted a plan for 113 comprehensives by 1970, leaving 
46 grammar schools, 13 modem schools suid one 'tfechnical school. -But 
London shelved -the problem of the voluntary aided grammar school wfidch 
fiercely opposed any connection with a comprebensive system. This 
grammar-comprehensive divide became more overt when the Conservatives 
won control of the council in i967 and re-submitted the plan, having 
taken njut most schemes which involved the incorporation of grammar 
schools. In 1970 therefore reorg^p-sation had not gone as far as it 
would have done under Labour. Thefre were dniy^85 comprehensives, and 
still 67 grammr* schools, 40 evolving" comprehensives, 28 modem and 

3 technical schools* Under lAxeir^lan, 128 cbn^rehSnsives,, 41 grammar, 

12 •'evolving" comprehensives and 9 modem schools are scheduled to 
exist in 1975. Over 15 per cent of London children are still in grammar 
schools, a nimiber intended to drop to 10 per cent by 1975. This number 
includes, it must be supposed, a very large proportion of top ability . 
children (figures are not released). , 

The authority operates a complicated sharing scheme, known as 
banding, to try and ensure that the comprehensives get a fair share of 
those who apply to them. Children are, tested anonyniously at the age of 
10 waA a formula is worked out to show (with some area variations) the 
share that secondary schools are entitled to accept* 0VBTr^5 per cent 
get their first choice, over 95 per cent their second ch^ce. But only 
a handful of comprehensives ci.et a full share of top ability children: 
most of whom are still in nearby grammar schools. i 

London's success {in common with many big cities) ther^iore has 
to be measvired in modified terms. Many of th^ schools are now in m.odem 
b\;Lildings (though many have shared sites). They have a^wide range of 
faciibities (London did not push mai^r of its extra resources into 
primary schools in the 1950s and early 1960s ). l^iany of the compre- 
hensives have genuinely opened up opportunities - or at least attracted 
their consumers. Over half the I^ndon children staying on for a sixth 
year over the school leaving age are children who are not attempting 
the conventional sixth year advanced work. But the system is still 
vitiated by selection. ^ 

Bristol has many totally non-selective areas. There was some great 
forethought on the part of the Chairman of the Education Committee and 
the Chief i)ducation Officer immediately after the war when rebuilding 
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w^ts planned. Bristol, badly bombed, decided to redevelop with largie ^ ■ 
housing estates on the outskirts .of the'city. The education committee 
reserved large (50 acres) sites in the middle of each estate, feeling 
that it was difficult to predict^ a pattern of secondary education t6 
last the lifetime of those houses, It'^eeded flexibility. 

^ BriWol had in 1946 thought of two types of school - academic anS • 
vocational - but by 1S51 modified its earlier proposals to argue- that 
all secondary school resources for e-ach ar^ should b^ concentpaited in 
one place. The great period of school building was during the 1950 »s 
while laboxir held the council. Schools which were initially planned to 
serve the neighbourhood were all scheduled to* become comprehensive 
schools of six or nine fora entry (i.e. 1,000 to 1,500" pupils). They 
were mostly started as bilateral: schooJLs had some unserected local 
children and some selected coming in through the eleven plus procedure* 

Thbiogh- labour lost the coimcil from 1960 to 1963 1 it came back 
pledged to remove the eleven plus. The outer areas with. comprehensive/ 
were able ta abolish selection straight away (parents who did not* want 
their children to go to their local school can opt for another compre- 
hensive school). The outer areas of Bristol are now truly neighbourhood 
schools - with the advantages and disadvantages. But in the centre of 
Bristol are a number of academically highly selective direct grant 
schools and some secondary modern schools which cannot easily be brought 
in with the comprehensive system. One-third of its secondary schools 
are not comprehensive. 

Thel West Hiding of Yorkshire » ' . * ' » 

The West Riding is a pioneer with a number of forms of compre- 
hensive schooling and a long history of no eleven plus (it used teachers 
assessments from 1955)* Its comprehensives date from 1946, its first 
ptirpose-built one from 1956. The authority had been nighly dubious about 
the Hadow report and downright sceptical about the Norwood report. It 
took advice from psychologists on the impossibility of selecting 
children by* ability. 'Si/e must not allocate children blindly", the 
education committee said at *the time. Instead "we must by experiment 
discover the needs of children of eleven plus and differentiate our 
school gradually according to our discoveries". Its first comprehensive 
was approved by a Conservative authority. Its progress to comprehensive 
organisation has been complicated by its constitution; it is one of the 
country's largest authorities (population of over two million compared • 
with London's 800,000). It devolves a lot of planning to divisional^ 
executives. They have varied in their enthusiasm. There are now differ-/ 
ent plans for different areas including 18 schools and a kind of sixth 
form college, a "mushroom" sixth form on the "stalk** of a grammar school 
which takes in pupils from the local ifiecondary modems who wdnt extended 
courses. Th«r college is physically almost separate from the grammar 
school but can share staff and resources. Lt also leaves the options 
open if there is pressure on the secondary moderns to develop their own 
sixth form. Since 1962 the West Riding has been working towards a middle 
school scheme for many of. its areas. (The age span runs from 5 to 9* 
•9 to 13 f 13 to 18). 

Its approach is characteristic of the way it has innovated. Its 
chief education officer, one of the most famous in country. Sir 
Alec Clegg, uses his teachers. A number were consulted about various 
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schemes for pomprehensiv^s and asked what they felt about the age of 
selection. They favoured changes in the transfer age. for secondary 
selection to 15 and aliso breaking the barriers between primary and 
secondary • The middle school scheme is having a number of useful 
consequences* Schools are forded to co-operate ' over ourriculxim planning J 
the middle schools introduce subjects which may be unfamiliar in the 
primaary ^qhool* They have virtually all had to learn how to teach French 
for example, ana this has been done by groups of teachers frorf the 
secondajry schools and a country adviser. Tt has brought the teachers - 
even i*n the -West Rldii^ where there is a very strong tradition of in- 
sexrvlce training unusually close together, breaking down the isolation 
^b^tween types of school. ^' 

icestershire ' ' ^ 




\ ^Many of the schemes have one great disad^anta^fet they do not 
abolish selection over sua entire area, often tieeause th^ existence of 
voluntary and grammar schools puts it out of the authority *^s control. 
London illustrates the predicament. Many authorities have put their 
priorities, instead, on abolishing sel^tion for individual schools* 
Leicestershire has worked the other way round and, with one of the best 
planned schemes of all, became in 1969 the first county in England to 
abolish selection totally. 

After the war the authority had accepted the Hadow arguments for 
a system of grammar, technical and modern schools. It stiared in the 
widespread dislike of ^'monster** comprehensive schools, put during the 
1950 s its director, Stuart Mason, grew uneasy about the errors in 
selection, about parents* opposition to the eleven 'plus^and the fact 
that selection was ruining the junior schools and even some infant 
schools, by forcing children to learn by rote. Leicestershire was 
Consiervative-held but the chairman ax^ committee, were in favour of 
Mason's plan for a new comprehensive experiment'.' In 1957 ,^he authority * 
^proposed a **two-tier" scheme: that all children should go to the same 
"high" school at 11 and then all parents who wanted *to could transfer 
their children to an "upper" school at the age of 14, provided they 
kept them there bill 16 at least. Thz scheme was a success locally, the 
central (Conservative) government went oui^of its way to bless it. It 
was gradually extended to other areas. 

The primary schools benefited immediately (and became famous). 
The high schools enjoyed the full range of pupils,^ graduate staff and 
better equipment than in their secondary modem d€^s. Examination 
pressures were confined to the upper schools/, tfc^pugh these schools have 
gradually become more comprehensive. And initially the schools remained 
small -able to use the existing buildings thov^h the upper schools 
• have gradually been enlarged to take 1,000 to 1,200 pupilrf. 

The chief problem of the scheme has been in the high schools - 
left with the children who did not transfer at the age of 14, often a 
demoralising element. The local education authority therefore introduced 
automatic transfer in each area as soon as 80 per cent transferred 
voluntarily. The high schools may be strengthened further in the fut\ire. 
The authority is now planning to make them four-year schools, taking 
pupils from the age of 10. This is to be tried in the first areas in 
1970. „,f, 



The Leicestershire scheme seems to some extent to have been a 
victim of politics. !Pwo-tier schemes, which looked as if they would be 
very popular with authorities making plans after the goverrynent's 
circular in 1965 t were attacked by the political left for not being 
genuinely comprehensive. Parental choice or guided parental choice was 
seen (justifiably) as a form of selection: it was still the grammar- 
type middle class children" who went on to the upper school* 

It is too often forgotten that the Leicestershire scheme was built 
on the stren^hs of existing schools. A number of other authorities 
have disregarded the schools for the sake of a plan and have ended up 
with a much less comprehensive system. 

Cumberland 

The authorities mentioned so far have guided government policy* 
Cximberland is typical of many of the rest; it had not resisted 
the idea of comprehensive schools, given opportunity for building, 
but it actually had few comprehensive schdjfs when the government sent 
out its circular. For those authorities the circular has been basically 
a push to an inevitable process. C\imberland is however among the 
authorities which have taken this policy forward with great care in a 
difficult sii^iation. It is a rural area, much of it remote and much of 
it with a static or cleclining population. 

Cumberland, under its director, Gordon Bessey, had in the 1950© 
gone much further than many authorities to build up its secondary 
modern schools. The ones which had particulat*ly strong sides - in art 
or dom^tic science for example - were ehco\iraged to build up extended 
courses and take in children over 15 from other secondary modems for 
their '(speciality*. 

When there was the opportunity, comprehensive schools were set-up* 
One example shows the very positive conception of the authority. A new 
school wias needed in 1964 for, an atomic energy station. It could have 
been built in the station and' drawn predominantly on the middle class 
research vrorkers. In fact it was sited at a point where it. also could 
draw on the farms and iron and coal mining communities and provide for 
Sidults ^as wel:. as children. It is a flourishing commu**ity centre too, 
housing local clubs as well as classes for adults (tl ifv is still fairly 
rare in England). 

A two-tier scheme is being adopted for msuny of the other areas in 
the country ♦ Transfer at 15 (as opposed to 14 in Leicestershire) depends 
on **guided.^arefital choice'* for the normal grammar school curriculxim. 
JChus-^tKe^scheme is subject to the sort of criticism that were made of 
Leicestershire. But its flexibility should not be underestimated, as 
long as children are not deterred from transferring to the^^upper school. 
As pressure for transfer builds up and the teachers in the lower schools 
become experienced in teaching children over the whole ability range, 
the age of transfer can be raised. By starting in a limited way it- builds 
on existing resources. 

Othera - } ' ' 

Reorganisation has inspired a number of other schemes, linking 
schools and further education for example (in different ways in Devon 
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and Oxfordshire) • Although mo^t authorities have gone for 11 to 18 
schools - the original conception - many of the more recent plans 
propose middle school schemes, two-tier and sixth form colleges. Several 
combine different schemes. That seems a measure of maturity and an 
opportunity to concentrate on what goes on inside the schools* 

Schools; Organisation and Ourriculum 

Given the English context, the .Department of Education in- vetting 
plans is really concerned with two features only. Is the intake non- 
selective? Do schools provide a sufficient range of advanced courses 
to justify regarding ihem as more than secondary modern schools? 

This may well be the limit of the local education authority's 
concern too. It is only very recently that Ian official report (on the 
direct grants schoolsd) )argues that local education authorities should 
be more positive. It suggests ten criteria for schemes; for example 
that they should ensure that children of all abilities are educated in 
such a way as to develop their talents to thp highest possible degree: 
that children are not segregated before the statutory school leaving ' 
age into separate schools; that the schools ko provide opportunities 
to go on to further or higher education; that schools are not placed - 
in a Merarchy of esteem; that schools are not socially one-class 
establishments; that there is^lose collaboration over curriculum and 
methods between schools in t * arrangements. i 

*' Had local authorities co^^. to terms with those, arguments publici3|, 
it v;ould probably have been a great boost for flexible methods in the i 
secondary school at a much earlier stage. Local education authority 
action, limited or not, is the key. Once the authority decides to 
reorganise, the way is open for schools to decide how far they are 
going to relate - in the phrasing of the American educationalist, 
Professor John Goodlad - the function of the school to its form. In 
.other worda, once the structure of the school has been decided, how fajr 
'Will its curricula and organisational functions be consistent with it? 

Nearly all the- debate - about forms of groupinfj, streaming, the plape 
of the gifted child and the slow learner, the extent to which there can_^ 
be a common curriculum, overlap with further education - comes from th^^ 
schools thcmselves(2) though it is conditioned by examination pressurejs 
(from the exaraination boards and the \iniversities) and more recently 
by the Schools Council. 

Significantly the ochools Council's involvement in secondary 
education v^as not stimulated by reorganisation. Worry about science 
programmer for bright children started curriculum reform for the -i 
secondary school. The government decision to raise the school leaving ^ 



(1) Public Schools Commission, Second Repoi^b^, H.K.S.O., 1970» 

(2) The dialogue among innovating schools is effectively monitored ini^ 
Forum , a journal edited by Professor i3rian- iSimon. Simon ^is also \ 
co-author with David Rubinstein of The Kvolubiori of the Compr ehem^ive 
School, Rout ledge and Kegan Paul, 1969, on which this section drawls. 
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age (RSLA) extended the ochools Council*s involvements The materials 
fttasome of the xlSLA projects will undoubtedly stimulate many of the 
non*-innovating schools into much more conscious concern about the 
implications of non-selective schooling, But.it does take a long time* 

Conclusion 

To sum up; reorganisation has gone far enough to acquire its own 
momentum so thaii the change of government has not had any marked effect. 
But if you ask how soon reorganisation is going to change all children's 
experience of school, then the limitations are obvious. First , ^j^^ithout 
special funds there is the lengthy period needed for the change. Second, 
there will not be a 100 per cent changeover to comprehensive s without 
a government deciding to use a- force which would change its relationship 
to local education authorities* Third, there is no institutional way 
of ensuring that cnanges in the ^organisation of schools stimulate a 
reassessment of curriculum and methods. But this is happening, because 
of the Schools Council and because more pupils stay voluntarily. This 
is typical. Change in English education relies very heavily on the 
individual professionals - administrators and head teachers - knowing 
how to draw the threads together. 



i PART IV 

I 

i CONCLUSIONS 

i / - 

Doea the jexpeorience of childz^n in schools chaise and for the 
better? It is ia focus which may get lost when there is much activity 
on curriculum i development , educaxional technology orj teacher education. 
But it is one /good consequence /at least, of the decientralised iinglish 
approach thaV much innovation involves schools right from its 
beginnings. / ; If v 

Of th^ examples j.i this report, curriculum projects &riW 
xrom the/dissatisfaction^ of teachers and pupils wit)|i the existing 
sitxiatipn. The changes In primary education activities , an untimetabled 
day and varied f ozms of groupings have grown directly out of individual 
schoo]^^' experiments./ The changes in secondary education §ire probably 
much Aess effectxve oust because they are initiated from higher up the 
sys-^m. j 

However it would be foolish to suggest that t^e English education 
system is particularly receptive to change. One bairrier might be apparent 
to foreign readers. There is no clear chaa.n of control or communication 
in the English system. A minister cannot snap his fingers , devise a 
policy and ejj^ct it to be implemented by the 163 local education 
authorities, 23fOOO primary schools or 5,000 seconjdary schools. Hor at 
the other extreme is there any guarantee that a school which tries to 
innovate gets the necessary support. 

Formally, control is exercised by the Secretary of State for 
Education and the Department of Education, with ibcal education author- 
ities below them and school governors down at the grass roots. 
Universities exercise seme control over the education of teachers, and 
the churches exercise some control over some schools. But that control 
is mediated by a nvunber of pressures of which the strongest are the 
degree of the teachers* professional. interest and involvement^ and the 
interests of local education authorities themselves as developers. 
Noticeable pressure can also be generated by students, parents, examln<- 
ation bodies, educational publishers and employers. The Department of 
Education itself generally occupies a relatively limited regulating ^ 
role. 

The system can be more accurately described as a net rather th^ 
a chain, a net traditionally kept at tension point by powerful pressure 
groups, the teachers and the local education authorities especially*^ 
Recently the Schools Council and the National Council for Educational 
Technology have been superimposed as development bodies. Their success 
depends on how far they can work through the various key groups. 

Obviously not all in the net are developers. Individual local 
education authorities give the lie, to the remarkably creative work of 
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such authorities as Bristol, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland, Devon, 
Leicestershire, Oxfordshire and Yorkshire 'iiest Riding. Individual 
teachers or local teachers' organisations can shut themselves in xheir 
classroom out of earshot of progressive ideas. The strategy for inno- 
vators is thus likely to take one of two forms, iiiither they try and 
involve all those in the net. Or they so alter the structure as to 
produce a chain for innovation. 

In theory the central government's control coxild be far more 
effectively exercised through the HMIs, many of whom are regionally 
based. But Hl^il s have spent most of the last 50 years shaking off their 
purely inspectorial functions. Not surprisingly they are not keen to 
revive the ancient rivalries between central and local government that 
inspection would bring. They regard their development work as far more 
productive. And at present they would be too small a force - there are 
only 550 of them - to cover the country's schools. 

In theory too, the Department of Education could go^ for an 
alternative. 14 could get local education authorities to show good 
reasons for not developing* This would leave intact the necessary and 
valuable development function of local education authorities. The 
department is neither physically nor psychologically equipped to do 
this* It was a major exercise getting in development plans after the 
1944 education act. It has been an equally mammoth effort to get local 
^education authorities to submit plans for secondary reorganisation* 

The government has gone as far as it would be likely to go in its 
recent evidence to the Royal Commission on Local Government. It identi- 
fies the problem of many authorities as being too small to perform the / 
^•functions expected of a forward looking unit of government. They have 
''^either the budget nor the quality of staff for development work: they 
either do not run or run few in-service training courses, ^ they are less 
likely ;to have an advisory staff with enough specialised experience to 
be ^useful* They are less likely to set up teachers' centres or experi- 
ment" with school design. 

Many ^thorities have themselves voluntarily made efforts to 
counteract! the disadvantages of smallness. Most have gone into consortia 
for school I building ana equipment. A few (around Manchester, together 
with the university; and also three north-western counties) have 
joined toge.thea:;^ in cur:ricul\im development. Five local education author- 
ities are working with Sussex University's Centre for Educational 
Technology. But the rationale of the building consortia has been 
essentially economic; local education authorities have foregone their 
development functions. ^It is significant that there are few examples 
of authorities working together in curriculum develo^^ment or educational 
technology. 

The Schools Council and the National Council for Educational 
Technology offer an alternative device* They do not alter the control 
of c\irriculum and development. They are essentially central servicing 
agencies which leave the local options open. They try to B)?read throxigh 
the wjiole net* They operate in the belief that power and responsibility 
in education must be dispersed and that there should be a variety of ■ 
ways of responding td change. The Schools Council is undoubtedly a 
powerful force for decentralisation and pluralism in English education, 
giving power to individuals by organising for them access to research 

15 
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information which is only likely to be available centrally, and 
encouraging changes but not imposing them. It is a highly ingenious 
solution with an additional merit; it recruits into temporary service 
teachers, and sometimes administrators, who are committed to change, 
not just the stage armies of academics and educational politicians in 
the educational organisations. 

V 

The fruits of this work are just beginning to appear with the 
publication "of materials of aome of the early projects (and about a 
doaen more are scheduled for 1970-71) and with the attempts to modify 
examinations in response to new curriculum and social needs. 

To some extent the success of the Schools Council is measured in 
the activities of teachers centres, the demand for related in-service 
training and the sales of materials. But evaluation of the new curric- 
ulum is only marginally more apparent than evaluation of the old. The 
Schools Council appropriately is backing a number of horses. It has 
given funds to a university team to evaluate Project Technology. It 
is helping to finance a i^uffield investigation of the effects of the 
science project in schools and industry. The National Foundation for 
^educational Research is evaluating the primary French project. But 
many teachers and some of the innovators feel that long-term evaluation 
takes too long to be useful, many local education authorities put its 
claim for funds low down on their list of priorities. Yet curriculm 
reform is becoming big business: it needs validating. And more inform- 
ation about th-^ attitudes of teachers and pupils to innovation is 
urgently needed if new projects are not to start off from the same level 
of ignorance as the early developers inevitably faced. 

In general terms the answers are known. Teachers convinced by the 
old methods are more effective than teachers unconvinced by the new. 
So the urgent problem for innovators must lie in preparing 
teachers for a new and usually less didactic role. 

The Schools Council does a certain amount in key areas. Many 
of the most demandin^^ of its projects have funds for in-service training 
which they use for, say, 100 teacher-trainers ana teachers 'in especially 
iniluential positiono. But in-service training is also in the hands 
of the HMIs, the local education authorities (who provide the bulk of 
it J and the universities and colleges of education. There are 500 bodies 
concerned. It is also on' a comparatively small scale, iilxpenditure is 
only one-twentieth of what is spent on the initial training of teachers 
(just oyer £5 million annually compared with £100 million) and most of 
th^t goes on one-term and one-year courses for a mere 2,00C teachers* 
■There ip a more aerious criticisni of in-service trainings that it is 
not tied in with what teachers need. A recent survey (l) shows that there 
was a great unmet demand for courses cbnnected with innovation - on 
comprehensive schoolin^^, on school organisation, on audio-visual aids 
and educational television and a surplus of courses on physical educa- 
tion and the initial teacnin^ alphabet. Nor is there any attempt yet 
to co-ordinate the pattern of in-service training; although the 
Department of lilducation did, as a preliminary, announce at the end of 
1969 that it would give special grants to certain university institutes 
of education to expand their activities. 

It might be thought that the Schools Council would be the obvious 
co-ordinating bo^iy since it could ensure that t he projects are put 

(1) H.E.R* Townsend, Statistics of Education, Special Series 2, 
H*M.S»0* 1970. ^f^ 
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across to teachers. But there is no enthusiasm for tjiis among local 
education authorities who regard it as their job and some of whom feel 
that they already have* to hand over funds to the Schools Council which 
otherwise they would be able to use for their own development. It looks 
as if the Department of Education will be encouraging the university 
institutes and areas training organisations to take a more active role# 
But there is still a case for the more systematic application of the 
projects* results to initial training. The colleges can be very effective 
agents of diffusion. 

Will Bnglish innovation continue to be enlivened by a device' of 
the Schools Council sort? Can it continue (to quote again one of its 
administrators, see page 8 ) "to boost professional self-confidence in 
a pluralistic setting?" Put another way, can it continue to operate 
without effecting any change in the control of education? As the scale 
of innovatory effort rises there may well be a temptation for local 
authorities singly or in groups to want develojMiient decisions pa:^-empted, 
where they involve investment on the scale of an educational television 
service or materials which cost far more than the standard text books. 

And can school innovation continue to be linked so closely with 
the schools? There are signs that development work signals a one-way 
route out of schools to luiiversities and colleges of education, 
administration and advisory work* A two-way mobility needs to be 
encouiraged by the career and sstlary structures. For there is no doubt 
that the strength of English education has come from developing upwards. ^ 
It shoul4 not lose the roots from which it has grown. 
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competence and experience in the field, of bilingual education. Funds 
provided imder grants or contracts for tniining activities described 
* in this section to or with a State educational agency, separately or 
loinths shall in n'o event exceed in the aggjegate in,any hscal year 
15 per .centum of the total amount of funds obligated for training 
activities pui'suant to clauses (1) and (3) of subsection (a) of section 

721 iivsuch year. • ^ . • . , 

(6) An application for a grant or contract for preservice or inserv- 
ice training activities ^escribed in clause (A) (i) (I) and clause (A) 
(ii) (I) and in subsection (a) (1) (B) of this section shall be considered 
;m application for a program of bilingual education for the purposes 
/of subsection (a) (4) (E) of section 703. - . 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the term "eligible applicants 

means — ^ . /. i t • • n 

(1) institutions of higher education (including ]uiuor colleges^ 
and commmiity colleges) which apply, after consultation with, or 
jointly with, one or more local educational agencies; 

(2) local educational agencies; and 

(3) State educational agencies. 

(20 U.S.C. 880 b-9) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93^80, sec. 105(a) (1), 88 
Stat. 508, 509. 

Part B— Admikistkation 

OFFICB OF niLINODAL, KDDCATlON 

Sfc 731. (a) There shall be, in the Office of Education, an Office 
~ oHSilingual Education (hereafter in this section referred to as the 
'^Office''} through wliich the Commissioner shall carry out his func- 
tions relating to bilingual education. * ' 

(b) (1) The Office shall be headed bv a l^irector of Bilingual Edu- 
cation, appointed by the Commissioner, to whom the Commissioner 
shall delegate all of his delegable functions relating to^ bilingual 

education. , , . i ^ • ^ i. 

^ (2) The Office shall be organized as the Director determines to be 
appropriate in order to enablc'him to jfart-y out his functions and 
responsibilities effectively. . , , vrt -i i u 

(c) The Commissioner, in consultation with tho CounoiU shall pro- 
pare and, not later than November 1 of 1075, and of 1J)7T, shall submit 
to the Congress and the Prosidciit a report on the condition of bilingual 
education in the Nation and the administration and operation of this 
title and of other programs for persons of limited Knglish-speakftig 
ability. Such report shall include— ' , p i -i i * 

^ (1) .a national assessment of tho oducntional noods ot cliildren 
and other persons with limited English-speaking abilitv mid of 
the extent to which such noods are being met from FederaU State, 
and local efforts, including (A) not 'later tlian July 1, 1977, tho 
results of a survov of tho number of .such children and pei'sons in 
the States,' and (B) a plan, including cost estdnates, to bo carried 
ont during the five-year period beginning on such date, for extend- 

1 Wflnii'noi (h) (4) of P Tv 9;i-380 provides as follows : ^ ^ j.. .. ^.i 

-M) T 0 Nj^ ona^ for Kdiicatlon Statistics shall conduct iTil'^f 

by swllon 731(c) (1)(A) of title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Educatton Act of 

19C5." 
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ing programs of bilingual education and bilingual vocational and 
adult education programs to all sucll preschool and elementary 
school children and other persons of limited English-speaking 
ability, including a phased plan for the training of the necessary 
. teachers and other educational persoimel necessary for such 
purpose; . ' . 

(2) ^a report on and an evaluation of the activities carried out 
under this title during the preceding fiscal year and the extent 
to which each of such activities achieves the policy set forth in 
section .702(a) ; ' : 

(3) a statement- of the activities intended to be carried out 
during the succeeding period, including an estimate of the cost 
of Qucli activities;. 

(4) an a.'' cessment of the number of teachers and other educa- 
tional per >nnel needed to carry out programs of bilingual edu- 
cation um dY this title and those carried out under other programs 
for pei-sons of limited English-speaking ability and a statement 
describing the activities carried out thereunder designed to pre- 
pare teachers and other educational personnel for such programs, 
and the number of other educational personnel needed to carry 
out programs of bilingual education in the States and a statement 

. tiescribing the activities carried out under this title designed to 
prepare teachers and other educational persotinerfor such pro- 
grams; and 

(5) a description of the personnel, the functions of such per- 
• ^onnel, and information available at the regional c-Hccs of the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare dealing with 
bilingual programs within that region. 

(20 U.S.C. SSOb-lO) Enacted August 21^ 1974, IM-. 93-380, sea 105(a) (1), 88 
Stat 009, 510. ^ 

XATIONAI. ADVISOHY COl-NCU, ON BII.LNOUAL KUUCATIOJ; * 

Sec. 732. (a) Subject to part D of the General Education Provisions 
Act, there shall be a National Advisory Cotmcil on Bilingual Educa^ 
tion composed of fifteen members appointed by the Secrchny, one of 
whom lie s^^teesignate as Chairman. At least eight of the niemkM S 
of the ConnclPshalT be persons experienced in dealing with the edu- 
cational probl^ems of children and other pers<I5iis Mho are of limited 
English-speaking ability, at least one of whom shall \k\ representa- 
tive of persons serving on hoards of education operating profj;rams 
of bilingual education. At least three members shall be experienced 
in the training of teachers in programs of bilingual cdncatioii. At least 
two mei libers shall be peisoiis with general experience in the field of 
elementary and secondary education. At least two members shall l>e 
classroom teachei-s of demoiLStrated teaching abilities using bilingual 
methods and techniques. The inember.sof the Council shall Ix'^ appointed 
in such a way as to be generally representative of the significant seg- 
ments of the population of per.sons of limited English speaking ability 
and the geographic areas in which they reside. 



i Sec. 105(a) (2) (B) of V.h. 93-380 provides as follows; 

"(B) The Xationni Advisory Council on IMIInKunl Kducatlon, for which provision la 
made in section 732 of hucIi Act- shall he appointed within ninety days after the- enact- 
ment of this Act." ^ X 
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(b) The Council shall meet at tiie call of the Chairrq^n, but, not- 
\vithstanding the provisions of section 446(a) of the Geijeral Educa- 
tion Provisions Act, not less often than four times in each year. 

(c) 'The Council shall advise the Comniissiqner in the preparation 
of general regulations and with respect to policy mattets arising in 
the administration and operation of this title, including the develop- 
meiit of criteria for approval of applications, and plans under this 

^ ^ title, find the administration and operation of other programs for 
^ pertons of limited English-speaking ability. The Council shall prepare 
and, not later than November 1 of each year, submit a report, to the 
Congress and the President on the condition of bilingual education in 
the Nj^tion and on the administration and operation of this title, in- 
cluding those items specified in section 731(c), and the administration ' 
and operation of other programs for persons of limited English- 
speaking ability. •% 

(d) The CommissioneV shall procure temporary and intermittent 
services of such personnel as are necessary for the conduct of the func- 
tions of the Council, in accordance with section 445, of the General 
Education Provisions Act, and shall make available to the Council 

^^^^^^ such staff, information, and other assistance as it may require to. carry 
out its activities effectively. 

(20 U,S.C. 880b-ll) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 105 (c) (1), 88 
Stat. 510, 511. 

Part C — Supportive Services and Activitjks 
administration 

Sec. 741 (a) The provisions pf this part shall be administered by 
the Assistant Secretary, in consultation with — \ 

(1) the Commissioner, through the Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion; and . . \ ' 

(2) the Director of the National Institute of Education, not- 
withstanding the Second sentence of section 405|(b) (1) of the 

- General Education'Provision Act; i 
in accordance with regulations, 

(b) The Assistant Secretary shall, in accordance witli clauses (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a), develop and promulgate regulations for 
tliis part and then delegate liis functions under this part, as may be 
. appropriate under the terms of section 742. 

(20 r.S.C. 8801^12) Knuctcd August 21, 1074, V.h. 03-330, sec. 105(a)(1), 88 
»Stiit. 511. t 

UKSKAUCU AND UKMONSTRATION rROJEC'l'S 

♦ 

Sec. 742. (a) The Xatinnal Institute of Education sliall, in accord- 
ance with the piov isions of section 40,") of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act, carry out a program of rcseuich in the field of bilingual 
education in order to enhance the effecti\encss of bilingual education 
prpgranis carried out under tliis title and otlier programs for pers6i>s 
of limited English-speaking ability. 
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(b) III order to test tlie effectiveness of research findings by the 
National Institute of Education and to demonstrate new or innova- 
tive practices, techniques, and methods for use in such bilingual educa- 
tion programs, the Director J\nd the Commissioner are aiitliorized to 
make competitive contracts with public and private educational agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations for such purpose. 

(c) In carrying out their responsibilities mider tliis section, tlic 
Commissioner and the Dirpctoi; sliall, tlirougli competitive contracts 
\\\th appropriate public and private agencies, institutions, and 
.organizations — ^ 

(1) imdertako studies to determine the basjc educational needs 
and language acquisition characteristics of, and the most effective 
conditions for, educating children of limited English-speaking 
ability; \ 

(2) develop, and disseminate instructional materials and equip- 
ment suitable for use in biling;ial education programs; and 

(3) establish and operate a national clearinghouse of informa- 
tion for bilingual education, .whic'.i shall couect, ^analyze, and 
disseminata^ information about bilingnal^ducation and such bilin- 
^al education and related programs. 

\ . (d) In- carrying out their responsibilities under this section, the 
Commissioner and the Director shall provide for periodic consulta- 
tion with representatives/of State and local educational agencies and 
appropriate groups and iorganizations involved in bilingual education. 

(e) There is authorijred to be appropriated for each hscal year prior 
to July 1, 1978, $5,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this section. 

(20 U.b.C. 880 b-13) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.T^. OS-SSb, sec. 105(a) (1),"88 
Stat. 511, 512, . , ' 

TITLE VIII— GENERAL PROVISIONS 

DEFIXmONS 

Sectiox 801. As used in titles II, IIL V, VI,^ and VII of this Act, 
except when otherwise specified — 

(a) The term "Commissioner" means the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. . , ... , 

(b) The term "construction'' means (1) erection of new or expansion 
of existing structures, and the acquisition and installation or equip- 
ment therefore ; or (2) acquisition of existing structures not owned by 
any agency or institution making application for assistance under this 
Act; or (3) remodeling or alteration (inchuling the acquisition, instal- 
lation, modernization, or replacement of equipment) of existing 
structures; or (4) a combination of any two or more of tl^e foregoiiit. 

(c) The term "elementaVy school means a day or residential schqpl 
whicli provides elementary education, as determined under Stah>*i1tw. 

(d) The tern>"equipment'' includes machinery, utilities, hu^uiilt- 
in equipment and any necessary enclosures or structures to ho^e them, 
and includes all other items necessary for the f imctioning paiticu 
jar facility as a facility for the provision of educational services, 
including items 5uch as instructional equipment and n/rcessar} f urni- 



» Repealed effective July 1. 1971. 
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turo, printed, published, and audio-visual instructional mati^rials, and 
books, periodicals, documents, and other related materials. 

(e) The term "institution of higher education" means an educational 
institution in any State which— 

(1) admits as regular students only individuals having a certifi- 
cate of graduation from a high school, or the recognized equiva- 
lent of such a certificate; 

(2) is legal] y,authorized within such State to provide a program 
of education beyond high school j 

(3) provides an educational program for which it .awards a 
bachelor's degree, or provides not less than a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward such a degree, qv offers 
a two-year program in engineering?, mathematics, or the physical 
or biological sciences ^which is desji^ned to prlipare the student to 
work as a technician and at a semiprofessional level in en^jineer- 
ing, scientific, or other technological fields which require the un- 
derstanding and a^plication of basic engineering, sciejitific, or 
mathematical principles or knowledge; 

(4) is a public or other nonprofit institution ; and 

(5) is accredited bv a nationally recognized accrediting (igency 
or association listed by the Commissioner pursuant to this para- 
graph or, if not so accredited, is an institution whose Qredits are 
accepted, on transfer, by not less than tjiree institutions which 
are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited: Provided^ however^Thvkt in the 
case of an institution offering a two-year program in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical or 'biological sciences which is de- 
signed to prepare the student to work as a technician and at a 
semiprofcssiona] level in engineering, scientific, or technological 
fields which requires the understanding and application of basic 
engineering, scientific, or mathematical principles or knowledge 
if the (jominissioner determines that there is no nationally recog- 
nised accrediting agency or^association qualified to accredit such 
institutions, he shall appoint an advisory committee, composed of 
pei-sons specially qualified to i!\ahiate training provitjed by such 
institutions* which shall prescribe the standards of content, scope, 
and quality which must bo met in order to qualify such institu- 
tions to participate under this Act and shall *also determine 
whether paiticular institutions meet such standards. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph the Coinmissioii^er shall publish a list of 
nationally ivcogni/.ed accrediting agencies or associations which 
he detenniiu»i> to be reliable authority as to the quality of educa- 
tion or training ofFerQd. 

(f) The terui "local educational agency*' means a public hoard of 
eduoatitai oi otlu i publir authority legally l Oiistitutm within a State 
for either adminibtratixe control oi diivctioii of, or to perforin a serv- 
ice function for, public elementai.y or secondary schools in a city, 
c»ounty, township, bchoo] district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or Muii combination of school districts oy counties as are recog- 
nized In a State as an administrative agency for its public elementary 
or socondar\ schools. Such terms also includes any other public in- 
stitution or agency having administrative control and direction, of a 
public elementary or secondary schpoK 
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*(g) The tci'm "nonprofit" as applied to a school, agency, organiza- 
tion, or institution means a school, agency, organization, or institution 
owned and operated by one or more nonprofit corporations or associa- 
tions no part of the net earnings of much inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private' shareholder or individual. 

00 The term "secondary schoor' means a^day or residential school 
which provides secoiulai-y education, as d(i{ermmed under State law, 
except that it does not include any education provided beyond grade 12, 

(i) The 'term "Secretary" ineans the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare,. 

{]) The ternr"State" includes, in addition to the several States of 
tlie Union, the Commonwealth of Puerto Eico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Island^ and for 
purposes of titles II, III, VI, and VII, such terms als^ilcludes the 
Trust Territory of tlie Pacific Islands, 

(k) The term "State educational agencjz^' means the State board of 
education or other agency or officer priinarilv responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary, and secondary schools, or, if there is 
no such officer or agency, an officer ^r agency designated by the Gover- 
nor or by State law, ' ^ 

(1) The term "gifted and talented childreir* means, in accordance 
with objective criteria prescribed by the Commissioner, childam who 
have outstaiiding intellectual ability or creative talent the develop- 
ifient of whijjh requires special activities or services not ordinarily 
provided by local educational agencies, 

(20 U.S.C. 881) Enacted April 11, 1965. P.L. 89-10, TUle VIII, sec. 801, for- 
iiieriy Title VI, sec. COl^ 70 Stnt. 55; reUcsignnted as TiUe VII, sec. 701, Nov. 3, 
1966, P.I.. 89-750, Title I, sec. IGl. 80 Stat. 5201; amended and redesignated 
Jan. 2. 1968.' P.L. 00-247. Titles I. VH, .*;ocs. 142(b). l.'»2(c). 702. 70:i, 81 Stat. 
799. 803, 816, 819; amended April 13, 1070, P.L. 01-230. Title f, sec. 162, 84 
Stat. 152. 

FKDKRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 803. (a) (Repealed). 

(b) (Eepealed). , 

(c) In adniinisterin«; the provisions of this Act and any Act 
amended by this AcJt. the Cominissioiiei- shall consult witli otlier Fed> 
eral departini^its and agencies administering pi'ogranis which may be 
effectively cooidinated with pi-ograms cai iied out pursuant to such 
Acts, and to the extent piacticable for the pni'poses of such Acts shall 
coordinate such programs on tlie Federal level with the programs 
being administered by. such other de{)ai'tments and agencies. Federal 
departments and ageixies administering proj^iams which may be ef* 
fectively coordinated with progi-ams carried out under this Act or 
any AVt amended by this Act, including community action programs 
carried out under title TI of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
shall, to the fullest extent pei'mitted by othet* applicable law, cany 
out such programs in such a manner as to assist in carrying out, an^ 
to make more effective, the progianris under this Act or any Act 
amended by this Act. - . , ' 

(20 U.S.C. aS3) Enacted April 11. 196.'). P.L. 80-10. Title VIII. sec. 80.S. for- 
morly Title VI. sec. 603, 70 Stat. 57: rcdosiknated as Title VII, see. 703. and 
amended Nov. 3. lOOTi. P.L. 80~^7.''i0. Title I. .socs. 111(f). Ifil. 80 Stat. 1100. 1204; 
rodcsijmated .Tan. 2. 1008. P.L. JK>-247, Title VII, .sec. 702. 81 Stat. 810: amended 
April 13. 1070. r.L. 01-2.30. Title I. .<;ec. 103. Title IV. 401 (o) (2), 84 Stat. 153, 
173. Sections (a) and (b) super.sodod by see. 411 of P.L. 00-247, a.s amended by 
P.L. 01-230 (20 U.S.C. 1231). 
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STATUTE OP UMITA'HONS ON ^;FUND OF PAYMENTS . ' 

Skc. 804. No State or local educational figency shall bo liablf^ to 
refund any payment made to such agency under this Act (including 
title I of * this* Act) ^vhich was subsequently determined to bo un- 
authorized by law. if suclfpa^'niont was made mure than five yeais 
before such agency received final written notice tl^t such payment 
was unauthorized. ^ - > 

(20 U.S.C. my Knacted August 21, 1974/PX. 03-380, sec. 106,.88 Stat. 512. 

LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER 'THIS ACT 

Skc. 805. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed' to 
authorize, the making of any pa\nient under this Act, or ^nder aiu* 
Act amended by this Act, for religious w*orship or instniction. 

(20 U.S.C. 885) Knacted April 1J>05, RL. 8J)-10, Title VIII,. sec. 805, for- 
merly Title VI, sec. 005, 79 Stat. 58; redesigimtcd as Title VII, sec. 705, Nov. 3, 
imm, l\L. 80-7.50, Title I, .sec. IGl, 80 Stat. 1204; rcdesigimtcd Jan. 2, 1908, 
IM.. 90-247, Title VII, sec. 702, 81 Stat. 81G. . , , - 

. - ■ ;"v 

DROPOUT rREVE>'TI0N PROJ©^ 
f ' * V 

Sf.c. 807. (a) The Connnissioner is authorized to arrange by con- 
tract grant, oi* otli^wise, witfi local educational agencies for the 
carrying out by such^agencies in schools "which (1) are located in 
urban or rural areas. (2) have a higli^ percentage of children from . 
families witji an income ^not exceeding the low-income factor, as 
deiined in section 103(c)j a^id (3) have a hi;^h percentage of such, 
children who do not complete their education in elementary or 
secondary school^ of demonstration projects involving the use of 
innovative methods, systems, ^mat(jiials, or programs which show 
. promise of reducing the number of such children who do not'Complete 
tfieir education in elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve arrangements pui'su'ant to this 
section only on application by a local educational agency and upon hi.s 
iinding: . ' ' 

(1) that the project will be carried out in one or more schools^ 
described in subsection (a) ; * 

(2) that the applicant has analyzed the reasons for such chil- 
dren not completing their education and has designed a program 

' to meet this probleni ; , 

(fl) that eiFective'procedures, inchiding objective measnrement.s 
of educational achievements, w'lW be adopted for evaluating at 
least annually the effectiveness of the project; and 

(4) that the project has been approvd by the appropriate State 
educational agency. 

(c) For the purpose 4:^f carrying out the provisions of thi.s section, 
there is herebv atithori^d to lie appi-opi'iatecl $nO,()(M).000 for each of 
the fiscal vears ending June 30. 1070, and Jtine 30, 107h $3L500,OGO 
foi- the^ fiscal year endi/ig June 30. 1072. and433.()00,00 foi- the fiscal 
year c^nding June 30. 1973. and each -of the five succeeding fiscal year.s, 
except that no funds arc authoi'i/.( d to be appropi'iated for obligation 
during ain: year foi* which funds are available for obligation for carry- 
ing out part C of title TV. 
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^20 U.S.C. S87) Enacted iiud redesignated Jim. 2, IOCS, PL. 90-247, TiHe<i I. 
VII, sees. 172. 702. SI Stat. SOC, 810, amended April 13. 1970, V L, 01-280. Title 
I. sec.=l(51. 84 Stat. 152; ameudetl August' 21, 1074, AM.. o:i 380, sec. 107, SS Stat 
512. 513. 

GRANTS FUR j[)KMuxsni.vnu> Puu.TKci^ T(> iMrmA>. S( iKK)L Nriumox 

A>?D IIKAI.TH SRR\ ICES lUll OIIILDRKN FROM I.DW tNCUMK FAMUJKS 

Stu;.*80b. (a) The Secrelarj shall qarrv out u. program of inakin|j 
grants to local ednratioiial agencli:s;jUiU,^\v litre ap|)io|)i ink', nonprofit 
private educational organizations, to biipport demonstration projects 
desigOcd to improve nutrition and hraltli SiM"\ ices in piiblii and pri\ i.te 
schools serving areas with high concentrations of eliildren from low 
income families^ 

(b) Funds appropriated pui-suant to subsection (d) shall, be uvad- 
able for grants pnrsilant to application.^ appro\H'd under thi^ sec tion 
to pay the cost of (1) "coordinating nutrition and health service re- 
sources in the'areas to be served by demonstration project ^upport<jd 
under this section, (2") providing nental health, nutritional. 

ment:\l health, and food serv^es to cK-- fi^m low-income famille.s 
when ttie resources for such .services avaji^ibieJLo the applicant from 
other sources are-^ ini^dejiUatelo nv^et tho needs of such children, (3) 
nutrition and health education pmgfanis designed to train professional 
and other school personnel to pro\ ide nutrition and health service^.iu^ 
a !nanne»^ •'^'^i H meet.s the needs of children from low-income families 
for sucV ' es. and (4) the evaluation of proiects assisf^ed nnder 
this sect. >vith respect to their effectiveness i*i improving school 
-nutrition and health^sorvicos for such children.' 

(e) Applications for a grant under this section shall he submitted 
at such tiuie. contain such iutirnK)tion; and he consistent with such_ 
criteria as the Secretary ma\ reqiire by . gul.atlon. Su<?1i applicatioi]S 
sha|l provide for— ; • ' • " , v . 

, . yl) the w^v of funds available under thi^ section andtlu :oordi 
nation of health care facilities and resources and such nutrition 
rebouiees as may be available'to the applicant in ordei to insure 
that a comprehensive program of ph\sical and xiiental J^iealth and 
nutntion .services aie available t<f children from low-income 
families in the^arC^a to be serveci; 

.{2) .the developnient of health and nVitrition curricuhnn nn\te- 
rials related to the. t^pecific nevds of persons iA\ olved wjth the 
project and to new and impuned approaches to heflUli services 
and food lechnologx^; 

(ti)*the training of (A; school administratoi-s, teachers, and 
school healtji and nutrition personnii in order to assist them in 
meeting the health ^md ntitritional needs of children from low 
income families, and (B) professional and subprofe>sionnl pel 
sonimV for service In school nutrition and health proirra'lns; and 
(4) adequate provision for eraluatioirof the project, 
(d) For till, purpose of making grants under t hi.> .'•e(!tif>if (hci e are 
hen4)v 'authorized to be appropriate^! $2,000,000 foi the fiscal year 
endinir 'Tune ao. 1070, i^lO.000.000 for the fiscal \car ending June 30^ 
1071, $16,000,000 tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1072, and $26,- 
000.000 for the fi.scal year ending June 30. 107H. and each of the five 
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siicccediiiir fiscal m-jus, rxyept]thiit no funds are authorized to bo ap- 
propriateu foi- obli/^atWn during any vcav for which fuuds ai-e 
available for obligatioiyior carrying on?- part C of title IV. 

(20 U.S.C, £8Ta) Kimctid April 13, 1070, PX. 91-230, Title I, sec. 164, 84 Stat 
15;$ ; amemka August 21. /oT4. l\U 03-:5S(>. sec. lOS. SS Btnt. TAX 

nV^KMlcn AND DEMONSTKATIOX iMKMKCTS IX COimtXTIOX EDCCATIOX 

Skc. sod. The Coiniuisbicnor is authoi iml to make grants to 
State and looaj ^'ducational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and other public aiul pi i\ at^' nonprofit l esearch agencies and organrza- 
tions for research yi demonstration projecvs, relating to the academic 
and \ocationnl education of antisocial, aggressive, or delinquent l>er- 
sons. iiurhiding juvenile * deliiuiucnts, youth ollenders, and adidt 
criniiinil olTcndeis, ifichiding the deyelopinent of criteria for the 
identification for spcciali/.ed educational instruction of such persons 
from the generarelelnentiU \ and secondary school age population and 
special uiiiiculunis. and gnulance and counseling programs. All proj- 
vcU shall include an evrduation coniponcnt. ^ 

(b) The ComiuissHjacr is authoriml to appoint such special or tech- 
nical ad\ifcor\ committees as he may deem necessary to advise him 
on matters of geneioLpolicy relating to the education of pei'soiis^ 
intended to be benefited b\ this section, aiul shall secure the advice 
and reeonmandations of the DireutoK Bureau of Prisons, of the Di- 
rector, Office of Juvenile Delimiueiicy and Youtli Developiiieiit, the 
Director of the Teachers Corps, the head of the National Institute of 
La^\ Knfortemcut and Ci iniinal Justice, the Administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Abbistahe* Administralion, and such other persohs and 
oiganizatioub as he, in Jiis discretion, deems necessary before making 
any grant under this section. 

\\) For the pui pose, of cari> ing out this section, there is authorized 
tu be api)roi)riated $5()().(M)<1 for the fist al year ending June 'M). U)74, 
and for the succeeding fiscal year. 



l20 I .S.C. 8S7h) 
SlJi.v l''>'^ ; anumded 



Knacteci April* 1.3. 1070, l\U 01-2.30. Titlo I, aec, 164. 84 
Aiif:nst 21, 11)74, IM.. !K3-.380, soo. UYX Srat. ,11.3. 



IMIMUAhMKM UF KniCMIuNAr OPPOUTrxrriKS IXm.VX CTIII.OREX 

Si ' , hlO. ThaCoinnii.^sioner shall carr\ out a proofram of mak- 
ing gi.mts foi thi intpiovemt lit of edut at ional oppoitunit ii.s for Indian 
chihl^ren— 

(1) to .^uppoit planning, pilot, and demonstration project.s, 
in acioidaufe ^\ith ^uhMttiou (b), which are designed to test an<l 
demonstiate tlw eHettuness of programs for improving educa- 
tional opportunilies for hulian cinldren; 

(2) to asbist in the establi.shnient and operation of programs, 
in accordance with sub&eition (c). which are de^igited tostlqiulate 
(A) the pMni.-ion of edmatioiud ser\ii'es not a\ailable to liulian 
children in r.nnitieut quantity or tpiality, and (H) the de\elop- 
meut ani^ establi.-^bnu nt of e,\eiupla!\ educational programs to 



' Effectiy? July 1. 1075. sMUon 800 !s repealed (sec ^2(c)(3), PX, 03-380). 
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serve as models for regular school programs in which Indian 
clliFdren are educated; 

(3) to assist in the.establishment and operation of proservice 
and inservice training prof]rranis, in accordance with subsection 
(d), for personb serving Indian childnni as educational personnel ; 

'and 

(4) to encourage the dissemination of information and ma- 
' terials i-elating to, and the evaluation of the effectiveness of^ 

education programs which nniy offer educational opportunities 

to Indian children'. 
In the case of activities of the typV» described in clause (3) preference 
shall be j^iven to the training of Indians, 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to State and 
local educational agencies, federally supported elementary and sec- 
ondary scliools for Indian children and to Indian tribes, organizations, , 
and institutions tc^suppoit planning, pilot, and demonstration projects 
which arc designed to plan for, and test and demonstrate the eiFective- 
ness of, programs for improving educational opportunities for Indian 
children, including — - 

(1) innovative programs related to the educational needs of 
cdncationally de{)rived children ; 

(2) bilingual and bicultural education programs and projects; 
. (3) special health and nutrition services, and other related 
awivities, whicli meet fhe special health, social, and psychological 
pr\blems of Indian children; and 

(4) coordinating the operation of other federally assisted 
programs which may, be used to assist in meeting the needs of 
^!ch children, 

(c) The Commissioner is also authorized to make grants to State 
and local educational agencies and to tribal and other Indian com- 
munity organizations to assist and stimulate them in developing and 
establishing educational services and programs specifically designed 
to improve educational oppoitunitics for Indian children. Grants may 
be used — 

(1) to provide educational services not available to such chil- 
dren in sufficient quantity or quality, including-— 

(A) remedial and compensatory instruction, school health, 
physical education, psychological, and other services designed 
to assist and encourage Indian children to enter, remain in, or 
reenter elementary or secondary school; 

(B) comprehensive academic and vocational instruction; 

(C) instiuctional materials (such as library books, text- 
books, and other printed or published or audiovisual mate- 
rials) and equipment; 

(D) comprehensive guidance, counseling, and testing 
services; 

(E) special education programs for handicapped; 
("F) preschool programs; 

(G) bilingual and bicultural education programs; and 

(H) other services which meet the purposes of this subsec- 
tion; apd 
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(2) for the estabHshment and operation of exemplary and 
innovative educational programs ai\d centers, involving iiew 
educational approaches, methods, and technique? designed to 
enrich programs of elementary and secondary education for 
Indian children. ' . 
(d) The Comraissioner is also authorized to make grants to in^^ 
tutions of higher education and to State and local educational a^ej^ios, 
in combination with institutions of higher education, for carrying out 
programs and projects — 

(1) to prepare persons to serve Indian children as teachers, 
teacher aides, social workers, and ancillary educational personnel ; 
and 

(2) to improve the (|ualifioation.s of such i>ei^ons *>vho are serv- 
ing Indian children in sucii capacities. 

Grants for the purposes of this subsection may be used for the 
establishn^ent of fellowship programs leading to an advanced degree, 
for institutes and, as part of a continuing program, ^for seminars, 
symposia, workshops, and conferences. In carrying out the programs 
authorized by this subsection, preference shall be given to the training 
of Indians. 

(c) The Commissioner is also authorized to make grants to and ' 
contracts with, publi(| agencies, and institutions and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and. organizations for — 

(1) the dissemination of information concerning education 
programs, services, and resources available to Indian children, 
includingevaluations thereof ; and , % • ^ 

(2) the evaluation of the effectiveness of federally assisted 
programs in which Indian children may participate in achieving 
the purposes of such programs with respect to such children. 

(f) Applications for a grant under this section shall be submitted 
at such time, in -.such manner, and shall contain such information, 
and shall be consistent with such criteria, a.: may be established as 
requirements in regulations promulgated by the Commissionei:* Such 
applications shall — 

(1) set forth a statement describing the activities for which 
_ assitancc is sought ; 

(2) in the case of an application for the purposes of subsection 
*(c), subject to such criteria as the Commissioner shall prescribe, 
provide for the use of funds available undeV this section, and for 
tlic (oordination of other ixjsources available to the applicant, in 
order to insure that, within the scope of the purpose of the proj- 
ect, there will be a comprehensive program to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section: ^ 

(3) in the case of an application for the purposes of subsection 
(c), make adequate provision foi' the training of the personnel 
participating in the project ; and * 

^ (4) provide for an evaluation of the effectiveness of the proje.o 

in achieving its purposes and those of this section. 
The Commissioner .shall not approve an application for a grant under 
subsection (b) or (c) unless he is satisfied that such application, and 
any documents submitted with respect thereto, show that there has 

154 
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hoQii adoquato purticipation by the parents of the children to be served 
and tribal cominiinitios in the plaiininjr and development of the proj- 
ect, and that there will be 5uch a participation in the operation and 
evaliiation ,of the pmject. The Commissioner shall not .tppr^ve an ap- 
plication fo]f<a grant under subsection (b), (c), or (d) unless he is sat- 
isfied that^such an application, to the extent consistent with the num- 
ber of eligible clnldieii m the area to be served who are enrolled in 
private nonprofit oleineiiMiry and secondary schools whose needs arc 
of the type which the program is intefi'deif to meet, makes provision 
for the parlicipation of such childrei/ oii an equitably baSis. In ap- 
proving applications under this^pction, the Commissioner shall give 
priority to applications from Indian educational agencie^s, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. ^ 

(g).For the purpose of making giants under this section there are 
hereby anthoi ized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1073, and $35,000,000 for each of the succeeding fiscal 
yeai-s ending pi ior to July 1, 1978. 

(20 IT.S.C. «S7(c) Knacted .Tune 23. 1072, P.L. 02-.1t8. See. 421 (a) ; 86 Stat. .330, 
341: ameiuletl Aup:u.st 21, 1074, P.L. 03^380. j^ec. 631(a). 88 Stat 585; amended 
August 21, 1974. P.L. 03r3S0, sec. §32 ( a ). 88 Stat. 586. 

CDNSUMKUS' rnrCATlOX l>R(XIUA3rS ^ 

Sec. 811. (a) (1) There shall he within the Office of Education an 
Oflice of (^onsnmcrs' Kducat ion (hereafter in this sectio^ referred.to as 
the/Office') which shall be headed by \i Director of Consumers' Edu- 
cation (hereafter in this section referred to as ^he 'Director') who, sub- 
ject to the ^lanagenient of the Comnfissioner, shall ftave respqnsibility 
for carig^ing out the provisions Qf this section. - 

(2) The Director shall be appointed by the Commissioner in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 5 of the United States Code relating 
to appointments to the competitive service. 

^D)(1)(A) The J)ir^ctor .shall carry out a program- of making 
grants to, and contracts with, institutions pf higher educatibn, State 
and local educational agencies, and other public and private agencies, 
organizatiQns, and institutions (iiichiding libraries) to support re- 
search, demonstration, and pilot projett.s (lesigiied to j)rovide con-' 
sumer education to the public except that Jio grant niaj be made other 
than to a nonprofit agency, organis^atioiu or institution. ' ' 

(B) Funds appropriated for grnnts and coiitract.s under this sec- 
tion ^hall he available for such activities as— * / 



to - Hoc. .".On^n) (1 ) nm\ (2) of V h 02 :Jt?= to:uI folhiux ' 
" ^^*>f}> 'J"^'' Ci)ni:ro<^ of tho I'mUnl Statos Hnds that thort^ f\o not pxNt ndo- 

qM*nN' rrsonm'^ for »'diiratlii^' ami infortiiinj; ronsuiiuTs about thdr rolo n»*< pnrtlHpants 
m the innrkptplncp. 

"(2) If !<; th«^ purpn^p of tho Ainrndnipiit mndo by tlu^ **ochon Ut oncoiira;:p afid support 
tiu* (jPVMopmrnt of new hnprovcti < iirriMila in pn'paro cotKiimor^ fdr participation in tlio 
markptplafp t« ^inon^itrati' tlu' usi' o( sudi ( iirrl< »ijur«^ in moflcl -diK-arlonal pro^raih-j 
an<I to fvaliiatp Hrs. ^'fTrctlvono^cs tlH-roof, tn pnivldo^support for tlio hntlation and nialn- 
tpiianrr- of procraiii'* in conj^nnipr odncatinn at tho plonu-nfan and srcondarv and hlKhor 
pdtiratlrtn jpvols the Ms^cnxinMp cnrrUnlar niatorlaK and other Infornmtion for ns^. ln 
odiirntiona! pro^rrani- throughout thr Nation to pro\ldp training; propr.firt»* for teachers, 
otnrr rdnratlAnnI personnel, pnhllr serj^lce per*«onnel. and ro/nm«nltv and labor leaders 
and oinploye*»*i. and Ro^ernnwiit employee'* at St.ffi^. Fedoral. aftd local n*vols . to pro\lde 
for Commjinlty CniiKtinifr education program'*, and to provide for thp preparation and 
dHtrfbtitlon of matorlals by ma*<H media in dt»alinj; with consumer education." 
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(i) the development of curricula (including interdisciplinary 
curnciil a) in consumer education; 

(ii) dissemination of information relating to such curricula; 

(iii) in the case of grahts to State and local educational agencies 
and institutions of higher education, for the support of education 

{)rograms at the elementary and secondary and nigher education 
evels; and 

(iv) preservice and inservice training programs and projects 
(including fellowship programs, institutes, workshops, sympo- 
siums, and seminars) fol* educational personnel to prepare them 
to teach in subject matter areas associated with consumer 
educatic^n. 

In addition to the activities specified in the fii-st Rc^tence of this pnrn- 
graph, such funds may be used for projects designed to demonstrate, 
test, and evaluate the effectiveness of any such activities, whether or 
not assisted under this section. Activities pursuant to this section shall 
provide bilingual assistance when appropriate. 

(C) Financial assistance under this subsection may be made avail- 
able only upon application to the Director. Applications under this 
subsection shall be submitted at sucli time, in such form, and containing 
such information as. the Director shall prescribe by regulation ana 
shall be approved only if it — 

(i) provide^ tlint Ihe activities and service for which assistance 
is sought will be administered by, or under the supervision of, the 
xiipplicant; 

(ii) descril>cs a program for carrying out one or more of the 
purposes sc^ fortirmthefirst sentence of subparagraph (B) which 
holds promise of making a substantial contribution toward attain- 
ing the purposes of this section ; 

(iii) sets forth sncli policies and procedures as will insure ade- 
quate evaluation of the activities intended to be carried out under 
the applicacion; 

(iv) sets fortl^ policies and procedures which assure^that Fed- 
oral funds made available under this section for any fiscal year 
will Dii so u.sed as to supplcnu!nt and, to the extent practical in- 
crease the level of fniuls that would, in the absence of such Fed- 

, vnx] funds, bo made nvnihible by the a])j)licant for the purposes 
(lo?cribc(l in this S(Vtiou, and in^^no case supplant such funds; ^ 

(v) provides for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
mlure?> as nuiy hn necesijary to assure proper disbursement of an 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the applicant under this 

. ^^section; and 

(vi) pro\i(li\< for niakin*r :in annual vvimt and such other 
ivport.s, in hudi form nnd containing sudi information, as the 
C omniissionor uia\ reaiionably rHjuirc and for keepjifg such rec- 
ords, and for atl'ording such amss thereto as tlie Coninfissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of 
such' reports. ' . . * 

Applications from local eduaitianal agencies for financial assistance 
under this section may bc jipproved by the Director only if the State 
'educational agency has been notified of the appUcation and been given 
the opportunity to offer recommendations. 

(2)-, Federal assistance to any program or project under this sub- 
section, other than those involving curriculum development, dis§emina- 
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tion of curricular materiuis. and evaluation, shall support up to 100 
per centnm of the cost of such program including costs of adnimktra- 
tion ; contributions in kind are acceptable as local cohtributioils to 
, program costs. ' ^ ^ • 

(c) Each recipient of Federal fnnds undei* this section shall niake 
such reports and evaluations as the Comniissjouer shall prescribe by 
regulation. ^ 

(d) For the pnrpose of carrviiiir out this section, tlieXlominissioner 
is authorized to expend not to' exceed $15,000,000 for eacli fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1 , 1978.* 

(20 U.S.C. 887(1) Enacted Jniie 2:$. 1072. P.L. 1)2 ^18. sec. na5(a). 8(i Stat. 
340, :$50: anieil(le(!~Augiist21, 1074. I'.L. 03-:?80, sec. 407» 88 Stat. HH.'J. 

o 

OrKN MKETIXOS OK FJ)UCATlOXAL AGENCIES 

' Sec4^1'2. No application for assistance under this Act may be con- 
sidered unless the local educational agency making such applicatiory- 
certifiies to the Commissioner that meinbe'i-s of the public have been 
affonled the opportunity upon reasonable notice to testify or otherwise 
comment regarding the subject matter of the application. The Com- 
missioner h authorized and directed to establish such regulations as 
necessary to implement this section. 

(20 VM.Q. S87e) KinU ted Auiriist 21. 1074. 1M>. 0:^.-380. sec. 110. 88 Stat Til 3. 

TITLE^-^ETHNIC HERITAGE PROGRAM • 

statement or voiacy 

Sec. 901. In recognition of the heterogeneous composition of the 
Xation and of the fact that in a multiethnic society a greater under- 
standing of the contributions of one's own heritage and those of one^s 

^ fellow citizens c.ui contribute t > u n.ore harUiOnious, patriotic, and 
(Mmniutted populace, and in recognition of the principle' ti at all 
persons in the educational institutions of the Nation should have an 
opportunity to leai ri about the dirfering aiid unique contributions to 
the national heritage made by each ethnic group, it is the purpose of 
this title to pro\i(le assistance designed to afford \o students oppor- 
tunitie., lo Usijii about the nature of their own cultural heritage, and 

^ ,to study the contiibntions of the cultural heritages of the other ethnic 
groups of the Nation. 

(20 U.S.C. 000) Enacted .Tunc 2:5. 1072. IM. 02-318. .•^ec. .•)04(a), 80 Stat. 
a4G. 347. 

ETHNIC. HEKITAIJE STCDIES Pn(){;HA>r.S 

Sec, 002. The Commissioner is authorized to make grants fo, and 
contracts with, public and pri\ate nonproiit educational agencies, 
institutions, and organizations to absi.^t them in planning, developing, 
establishing, and operatii^ethnic heritage studies programs, as pro- 
vided in this title. 

(20 IHS.C. OOOji) Knncted ,)W2:$, 1072, P.E. 02-.'n8. .^ec. .j04(a), 86 Stat. ;M7. 

"T^Src •102(a)(4) of PL. ».1-,180 provides that no apT)ropriatlon may be made for this 
Roction In nnj fl'^rnl joar uurln^ which funcl«« aro avallahlo for tho purposes of this Foctioti 
iindei the provisions of subsection 402(a) (The Special ProjcctH Act). 

s « 
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AUTUOKIZKD ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 903. Each program assisted under this title shall — 

(1) develb]) cumculum materials for use in elementary or 
secondary schools or institutions of higher education relating 
to the history, geography, society, economy, literature, art, music, 
drama* language, and general culture of the group or groups \y\th 
which the program is concerned, and the contributions of that 

I ethnic group or groups to the American heritage ; or , • 

(2) disseminate curriculuni materials to permit their use in 
elementary o'r secondary schools or institutions of higher educa- 
t\X>n thrbughoijt the Nation ; or 

(3) provide training for pei-sons using, or preparing to use, 
curriculuni materials developed under this title; and 

(4) cooperate with persons and organizations with a special 
* interest in the ethnic group or groups with which the program is 

concerned to assist them in promotmg, encouraging, developing, 
or producing programs or other activities which i-elate to the 
history, cultui^c, or tn clitions of that ethnic group or groups. 

(20 U.S.C, 900n-l) Enacted June 23, 1072. P.L. 92-318, sec. 504(a). 86 Sat. 
:$47: ainendoa August 21, 1974. V.U IW aSO, sec. 111(b), 88 Stat. 513. 514. 

* , » 

\ 

A l*ri»l CATIONS • • 

Skc. 904: (a) Any public or private nonprofit agency, institution, 
or organizjition desiring assistance under tliis title shall make. appli- 
cation therefor in accordance with the provisions of this title and 
other applicahk law and mth regulations of the Commissioner pro- 
mulgated for the purposes of this title. The Commissioner shall 
approve an application uinlcr this title only if he determines that— 

(1) the program for which' the application seeks assistance 
will be operated bv the applicant and tliat the applicant will carry 
out such progmm in accordance with this title; 

(2) such })rograni will involve the activities described in sec- 
tion 903; and 

(3) such progiam has l)ceii planned, and will be carried out, 
in consultation with an advisory council which is representative 
of the etlinio group or groups with which the program is con- 
cerned and which is appointed in a manner prescribed by 
•regulation. 

(b) Til approving Mpplicatioub under this title, the Commissioner 
shall Insuiv f h.:t thvw is roopei Atioii and < ooidinalion of efT()rt^ among 
the program^ assi^ed under this title, iiu hiding the exchange of mute- 
rials and inforMiution and joint programs where appropriate. 

(20 r.S.C. 900a-2) Knacted June 23. 1972. \\h. 02-318. hoc, l(M(a), 86 Stat. .347. 

AD.UINISTKATIVK PUOVISIONS 

Skc. 1)05. (a) Tft carrying out this title, the Commissioner shall 
make arrangements whieli will utilize (1) tiie research facilities and 
personnel of institutions of higher education. (2) the special knowl- 
edge of ethnic groups Jn local communities and of foreign students 
pursuing their education in this country, (3) the expertise of teachoi'S 
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in elementar\ aiul sfitoiuluiy liools ami institutions of liifjl^er edu- 
cation, Hul (,4) the talents aiul exprrieiu'e of any other gioupi^ such 
as foundations, ci\ic «^roups, and fraternal uigani/atioiis which \\ould 
further the goals of the programs. * \ 

(b) Funds apjiropriated to cari\ out thi{> title ina\ be used to co\\^r 
all or part of the cost of establishin*^ anil carrxin*; out the juopamh,, 
including the cobt of lesearcli inatciialh ajul resonrees, academic con- 
sult intS; and the cost of training of stall' for the purpi^se of carrying 
out the purposes of this title. Siuh funds inav also be Ubcd to provide 
stipends (in such amounts as may be detei mined in accordance A\ith 
regulations of the Cominissionei ) to indnidnal.^ recei\ing training as 
part of sucli programs, including allov\ances for ilepen dents, 

(20) U.S.C. l)00a-3 Enacted June 23, 1072. P.L. 02^318, sec. 104(a). 80 Stat. 
347, 348, 

XATIOXAL AOVISOUY COUNC'U. 

Sec. 906. (a) There is hereby established a Natioiml Advisory 
Council on Etimic Heritage Studies consisting of fifteen mcmbei^ 
appointed b> the Secretary who shall be appointed, ser\e, ami be com- 
pensated as provided in part ]> of the General Ediication Provisions 
Act. 

(b) Such Council shall, with respect to the program authorized by 
this title, carry out the duties and funcHons^specificd in part 1) (if the 
General Education Provisioiis Act. 

, (20 U.S.C. 900a-4) Enacted June 23, 1972, 1'.L. 02-318, sec. 104(a) . 86 Stat. 348. 
ArPKOPniATI^NS AUTUOUIZFJ) 

Skc, 907, For the purpose of carrying out this title, there are 
aiithorizetl to he apprrpriated $15,000,000 for eacli of the fiscal years 
ending prior to J\ily 1,*1078, Sums appropriated pursiiant to this sec- 
tion shalK notwithstanding any other provision of law unless enacted 
in express limitation of this sentence, remain available for expenditiire 
and obligation until the end of the fiscal year succeeding the fiscal 
year for which they were appropriated, 

(20 U.S,C. 900a-n) Enacted June 23, 1972. P.I.. 02-318. sec. 104 (a) , SC Stat. 348 : 
amended August 21, 1074, P.L. 03-380, sec. 111(a) (1), 88 Stat. 513. 

'INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 

* - SHOirr TITLE 

Skc. 40^This-titlc may be cited as the ^'Indian Education Act." 
Enactea ,Tur,> J072, RL. 92-318, sec. 401,86 Stat. 334, 

Pakt a — Kkvision of Impactku Aukas Puogram 
AS rr Kklati^:s to Inuian (^iin.i)nKN 

AMKNDMKNT8 TO PUBLIC LAW 871, FJOHTY-FIMST C0N(;RF:SS 
* ♦ * * * * * 

(X(yrf:,-~Thcse provi.^^ions arc contained !n TltU» IH, P.L. 874 at p. 211) 
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^ PaWV — Sl'KClAL pH(HJIti\MS AND 1*I{(UKCTS To JmPHOVK 

Educatioxal prvoirruxiTiKs rou Indian Cniu)i{KN' 

AMKXf)MKNT TU TIHJ; MM OF Til K KI.KMKM'AUV AM) SKCONDARY 
KDUCATIOX ACr OF 19Gr> 

(N'OTK.— These provisions arc contaiiKHl in Title VIII of the ESEA at p. 113) 

Sec. 421 (b) (2) . J or the purposes of titles II and III of the Elemen- 
tjjry and Seeoiulary Edncatioii Act of 1965 nnd part B of title VI of 
Public Law 91-i230, the Secretar}- of the Interior shall have the sam;e 
duties and responsibilities with respect to funds paid to him under 
such titles, as he would have if tlie Department of the Interior were a 
State educational agenc\ havinj^ responsibilty for the administration 
of a State plan under such titles. ^ * 

SPKCIAL KDUCATIOXAL TR.MXIXG PR0GIli\MT FOR 
TKACIIKIIS OK INDIAN OIIILDREX 

Ski. (a) Tlie Commissioner is authorized to make grants to 
and entt'r into (outracts with institutions of higher education, Indian 
ur«rarn/ationb, anil riulian trilKis for tlie purpose of preparing indi- 
\idualh fur tcaihing or ailniinistering special programs and projects 
ilesigncd to uwvt the special educational needs of Indian children and 
to pro\iilc in ice tiaming foi pci'sons teaching in stich programs- 
Priority shall l>e giveii to Indian institutions and organizations. In 
cairxiug out hi>> rci[H)iiyibilitic8 under this section, the Commissioner 
is autlu)! izcd to auard fcllo\\sliips and traineeships to indi\ idtials and 
to ntalic g antsto and toenter into contiacts with institutions of higher 
i'ducatiou. Indian organizations, and Indian tribes for cust'of edtica- 
tiun allouances. In awarding fellowships and traineeships under this 
section, the Coaunissioner shall give preference to Indians. 

(b) In tlM» case of trainee^'ihips and fcllowshipSj^the Connnissioner 
is anthoii/cd to *^n\\\i stipends to, and allowances for dependents of, 
pei"spns receiving traineeships and fellowships- 

(c) 'riierc is anthori/cd to Ijc appropriated $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
\ear cmling June 'AO, 1075, and for each of the three succeeding fiscal 
years to carry out the provisions of this section. 

<20 U.S.C. 887C-1) Kiiaetea AtiKust 21. 1J>74. 1>.L. 03-380. sec. a32(c), 88 Stat. 
5SG. 

FKia.OW.SIHPS FOU l.,DI.\N STUDKNTS 

Sk( . 123. (a) During the fiscal year etuling Jime 30, 1075, and each 
of the thiee bUiveeding fiscal years, the ConiUiissioner is authorized to 
a\\aid not t(»'e.\ceetl two luuulred fellowship to Ik? iised for study in 
gradiui.e and professional progi iuns at institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Such fcllo\\ ships shall be awarded to Indian students in order to 
I nal>le I hem to piii^sue a eoiirse of ^t\ul\ of not less thaii three, nor more 
than four, acadeniit \ears leading to\\ard a professional or gradiiate 
degree in cn/riueeriug, niedii ine. la\\, business, forestry and related 
fichh-^. In addition to J he fellowships authorized to l>e awarded in the 
first sentence of this stibset tion. the Connnissioner is authorized to 
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cllovsluiKS (Hjual to tlie number previously 
.jiwanlecVduring liny fiscal \car under this subsection but vuedted prior 
to tlio end of tliu perioil,duriiiir \\hk\\ tlicy were nwanled, except that 
eacli feJIousbii) so awarded simll Ik? only for a period of study not in 
oxcehs t)f the lenmiiidei of tlu» period of *t line for whioli the fellowship 
it replaces was awarded, as the Commissioner may determine. 

(b) The Commissioner shall i)ay to persons awarded fellowsliips 
under this suhsei'tion such stiponiift (includin«r such allowances for 
sidjsistence of such ])cr.m)ns ami theli dependentb) asjic may determine 
to be consistent with ])re\ailing practices uiuler comparable federally 

'^suppoi'ted programs. 

(c) The Commi.^sioner shall pay to the institution of higher edut.i- 
tion :vt, which the holder of a felhnvbhi]) under this subsection is pur- 
suing a coui-se of study, in lieu of tuition charged such holder, such 
amounts as the Commissioner may determine to cover the cost of edu- 
cation for the 'holder of such a fellowship. V 



(20'i;.S.C. SS7c-2)^ Knacted August 21, 1074. P.L. 93-380, sec. 632(c). 88 Stat. 
580, 5S7. " • ' ' 

K Pakt C — Special Puoouaims KKi,A'riNo 'io Adult 
EoL'CATiox FOK Indians 



XoFK.— These i>ro\i.si(my aro tontaineU in .section :U4 of tlic Adult Edwation 
Act at p. 202.) 

Pakt D— Offick of Indian Education 



Sk( . 441. (ii) Tlirre is hereb\ cslabli.shed, in the OHiee of Edncntion, 
a bureau to known as the HMdfof Indian Education'' ^vhici^, under 
tho direction of the Connn^ssl^er. shall have the re.sponsibility for 
iidiuini.stering the provisions of title III of the Act o£ September J^O, 
lOooSPublic'Kaw 874, Eighty-fii-st Congress), as added by this Act, 
section SlO of title VIII of the Elementary and Sf<:ondai> Education 
Act of 1965: as added by this Act. and sedition 314 of title 111 of the 
Elementary and Sccondar\ Edncatiun .Vmendment.s of lOCG, as addcil 
by this Act. The OiHcc shall be headed by a I)rput\ Couunissioner of 
Indian Education, who shall be appointed b\ the Couunissioner of 
Education from a list of nominees submitted to hinrby the National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education. 

(b) Tho Deptity Connni^ssioner of Indian Eiliication shall he coni% 
ponsated at tho rate ])re.Hcribed for. and shall be placeil iji^ratle 1^ of 
tho General Schedide set forth in section .13;V2 of title Cnited Htates 
Code, and shall pi-i form such duties a,s are dele«rateil or assigne<l to. him 
by the Connnissioner. The position created by this sidjsection shall 1h* 
in addition to the numl>cr of positions placed in grade 18 of such Gen- 
eral Schedule under section rdOS of title 5, United States Code. 

(20 TI.S.C. I221f) Knaoted .Tuno 2:5. 1072. IM.. 1)2 :?18. .see. 4i1, 8(^Stat.* 343. 




A:^r^;^'o^rKNT to thk Aourn* education act 



OFFICK OF INDIAN KOUCATION 
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NATIONAL ADVISOKV' COUNCIL ON INDIAN EDnCATION 

* 

Sec, 442. (a) Tlicre is hereby established the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education (referred to in tliis title as the "National 
CounciP), which shall consist of fifteen members who are Indians and * 
Aliiska Natives- appointed by the Presiden. of the United States. Such 
appointments shall be made by the Presivlent from lists of nominees 
furnished, from time to time, 6y Indian tribeg and organizations, and 
shall represent diverse geographic, areas of the country. Subject to 
section 448 (b) of the General Education Provisions Act, the National 
Council shall coiitiinie to exist until July 1, 1978. 

(b) The >fational Council shall— 

(1) advise the Commissioner of Education with, respect to the 
administration (including the development of regulations and of 
administrative practices and policies) of any program in which 
Indian children or adults participate from which they can bene- 
fit, including title III of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress) , as added by this Acl, and section 
810, title VIII of the Elementary and Seconclary Education Ac| of 
1065, as added by this Act and with respect to adequate fufiding 
thereof; 

(2) review applications for assistance under title III of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), as added by this Act, section 810 of title VIII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of lOGo^^^added by this 
A(t,and section 314 of the Adult Education Act. as added by this 
Act, and make recommendations.to the Commissioner with respect 
to tlioir approval; 

(3) evahuite program and projects carried out under any pro- 
gram of ihe Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
which Indian children or adults can participate or from which 
they can benefit, and disseminate the results of such evaluations; 

(4) provide technical assistance to local educational agencies 
and to Indian educational agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to assist them in improvingtlic education of Indian children; 

(5) assist the Commissioner in developing criteria and i-cgu- 
lations for the adniinist ration and evaluation of grants made under 
section 303(b) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public La\y 
874, Eighty-first Con^rress) : and 

(G) to snbinit to the Congress not later than Marcli 31 of each 
year a report on its iictivities, which shall include any recam- 
niendatious it may deeni necessary for the improvement of Fed- 
eral education programs in wliich Indian children and adults 
paiticipiito, or from wlifrh they can benefit, which report shall 
include st'atomt ut of the National Council's recommendations to 
the ^Coininissioner with respect to the funding qfcjmy such 
programs. ^ 

(c) With respect to functions of the National Council stated in 
clauses (2), (3), and (4) of subsection (b), the National Council is 
authorized to contract with any public or private nonprofit agency. 
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institution, or organization for assistance in carrying ' out such 
functions. 

(d) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 400(d) of the 
General Education Provisions Act whieh are available .for tlio pur- 
poses of section 411 of sucKAct and for part D of such Act, the Com- 
missioner shall make availablcisucn sums as may be necessary to enable 
the National Council to ctivvy obt^its functions under this section. 

, (20 U.S.C. 1221g) Enacted June 28, .11^2. P.L. 02-318, sec. 442, 8G Stat. 343, 344 ; 
amend\?d August 21. 1974. P.L. 03-380. .sec. n05(a)(2), 88 Stat. 5G2; amended 
Augu-st^l, 1074, P.L. 03-380. sec. 845(d), 88.Stat. Clfi^ 

Paut K — MisrKM.AXi:oys Provisions 

Sec. 451. (This section iaan amendment to Title Y of the HE A of 
1965 and is inchidcd at p. 375). 

Sec. 452. (This section is an amendment to Title VII of the ESEA 
of 1965 and is included at p. 133) . 

\ I DEFINITION 

Se<\ 45.VFor W purposes of this title, the tcnn "Indian'' means/ 
any individual who (1) is a member of a tribe, bandv.or other orga- ^ 
nizcd group of Indians* i'nclu.ding tliose tribes, bands, or groups ter- 
minated since 1940 and .those recognized now or in the future by the ' 
State in which they inside, or wlio is a descendant, in the first or sec- 
ond degree, of any sucli member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an Eskim^o 
or Aleut or other Alaska^ative, or (4) is determined to be an Indian 
under regulations promulgated by tlie Commissioner, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Council on Indian Educatiorv5:hiebr^ 
regulations shall further dfefinc the term "Indian." ^-^^ 

(20 U.S.C. 1221h>45nacted Jtine.23,.1072. P.L. 02-318. sec. 453, 8G Stat. 345. 

TITLE VIT— EMERGENCY SCHOOL> AID ' 

< 

SHOUT TITLE ^ 

Skc. 701. This title nmv be cited as the "Emei^oncy Scliool Aid 
' Act.'' 

Enacted June 23, 1072. V.h. 02-318, sec, 701. 8G Stat. 354. ; 

FINDIXGS AN'l) PUHPOSR 

vSf.c, 702. (a) Tht Concrress finds that the process of eliminatin^r or ♦ 
preventin^r niin()rit\ ^rroup isolation and improving the quality of 
edu( ution for all ( hildion ofti'U involves the cxpeiidituie of ac^ditional 
fund.s to wliich local e(hicational afronoie.s do not have access, 
(b) The purpose of this title is to^provide financial assistance— 
(1) to meet tlm .special needs incident to the elimination of 
minority <ri'OUp sepefration and discrimination amongr students 
and facility in elementary and secondary schools; 



1 Title Vn of PJ.. 02-318. 
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(2) to encourage the vohmtary elimination, reduction, or pre- 
vention of minority group isolation in elementary and secondary 
schools with substantial proportions of minority group students; 
and 

(3) to aid school children in overcoming the educational dis- 
advantages of minority group isolation. ' / « 

(20 U.S.C. 1601) Enacted June 23, 107'^, P.L. 02-318, sec. 702, 80 Stat. 354. . 

\ V ^ ' 

POUCV Wmi RESPECT TO THE APPLICATION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 

' FEDEItt\L LAW 

Sec. 703. (a) It is the policy of the United States that guidelines and 
criteria established piirsuant to this title shall be applied uniformly in 
all regions of the United States in dealing with conditions of segrega- 
tion by race in the schools of the ,local educational agf "iies of any 
State without regard to the origin or cause of such segregation. 

(b) It is the policy of the United States that ^jidelines and criteria 
established pursuant to title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
section 182 of the Elementary and Secondary EcHication Amendments 
of 1966 shall be applied uniformly in all regions of the United States 
in dealing with conditions of segregation by race whether de jure or 
dc fjicto in the schools of the local educational agencies of any State 
Vt-ithont regard to the origin qr cause of such seg!?egation. 

(2(J U.SC. 1602) Enacted June 23, 1972, P.L. 02-318, sec. 7a3 86 Stat. 356. 

APPROPRIATIONS . * ^ 

Sec. 704. (a) The Assistant Secretary, shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, carry out a program designed to achieve the 
purpo.se set forth in section 702^b). There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of carrying out this title, $1,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year endin^r June 30, 1973, -and $1,000,000,000 for the ^leriod 
ending June 30, 1976.' Funds so appropriated shall remain available 
for obligation and expenditure during the fiscal year succeeding the 
fiscal yea for which they are appropriated. 

From the sums ap]>ropriatod pursuant to subsection (a) for any 
fiscal \car. the Assistant Secretary shall reserve an amount equal to 
13 per <entuni thereof for the purposes of sections 708 (a) and (c), 
711, and 713. of which — 

(A) not Joss than an amount equal to 4 per centum of such sums 
shall he for the purposes of section 708(c) ; aud * 

(R) not less than an amount equal to 3 per centmn of such 
suniKshall be for the purposes of section 711. 

<20 T'..S.C. 1603) Enacted June 23. 1072. P.L. 02-318, sec. 704. 86 Stat. 355: 
aiiK^nded \\\t:mt 21. 1074, P.L. 03-380. ^^oc. 641(a) 88 Stat. 587: amended Aujnist 
21.^1074, 1\L 03-380, sec. (M2(a). 88 St^i^^ 587. . 



» SpctJon 041 (b) of V L 03-<J80 pro\i(l<>< n<? l'onow<» : 

"fb) WUh respect to tho fiscal year *»nriinc June "J^O. 1070. the aiithorkAtfon level 
for the Bmerffencv School Aicr^ct sh.ill. (ut *ht purposes of section 414 of the General 
Education Provisions Act. be equal to the an »»' nt appropriated for^e purposes of the 
Emergency School Aid Act for the fiftcal yenr ea-.:. June 30. 19T8?^^^ 
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APl'OimONMENT AMONG STATES 



"Sec. 705* (a) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section^ 
704(a) which are i\ot reserved under section 704(b) for any fiscal 
year,* the Absistant Secret^iry shi^l apportion to each Siafe for grants 
and contracts within that State $75,000 phis an amount which beai*s 
the same ratio,to such sums as to the munber o( minority gtoup chil 
dren aged 5-17, inclusive, in that Strfte bears to tlie number of such 
children in all Stafes except that the amount apportioned toun\\State 
shall noi be less than $100,000. Tlie luimber of sucl) children in each 

/ -State and in all of V "tatos shall be determined by the Assi<^tant , 
Secretary on flic has. \ic most recent availal^lc data satisfactory 
to him. ' * * ^ 

(2) The Assistant vSocretaiy shj\ll, in accordamc wiih criteria estab 
, lisHed b^ regulation, reserve nut in excess uf 15 per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant .to subsection 704(a) ^or grants to, and con- 
ti-acts with, local educational agencicfs in each State pursuant to 

, section 70r)(b) to l>e apportioned to each Stat'^ in accordance with 
'paragraph (1) of this subsection.* ^ 

^ (3) The Assistant Secretary shall reserve 8 per centum of the sum? 
apf^ropriatc>^ pnreuani to subsection 704(a) foi^ the purpose of sec- 
tion 70S(b).to be apportioned to each Stafe in acf^ordance with para- 
•graph (1) of tinsfeubsectiou. ^' ^ ^ « 

(l;)(I)/rhe nnjount b\ any ap]H)ilionnKMit to a Sfate lor a 

(ist ^1 \tNU' under .Mibsvrt ion (a) rxu rd-stlu- aniount \vhich the Assistant 
Secretai^Y determines will be rc([uiiTd for slich fiscal year for pro- 
gratis or projct-ts w ithin such State shall be available for reappc.iion 
ment to other Stati . in proportion to the original appOi ! ioninents to 
such Stages undrr subhcction (a) fur that \eart but with .->ncli propor---- 
tionate amount for un\ Mich State being redu» eilto the extent it exceeds 
A^^uni the / ^sistaiit Secretan estimates such State needs and will l)e 
a^ to use for such year; and tK^* total of su^h reductions shall be 
i^iiyilarly. reapportioned among* the Srates .wIk/j?!^ proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts reanpoi^ioned to a State 
uiulep this subsection during a fiscal year shall be deemed part of 

H Its appor tionment under subsection (a) for such >Wr. 

(2) i-Tn order to afford ample opportunity for all eligible applicants 
in a State to sulmyt ap|jlications fof assistaiirelunder this title, the 
Assistant Serretarv shall i .>t ^(ix a date for reapportionment, pursuant 

* to this subsection. J of an\ portifm. of an\ apporticmment to a State 
. for a fiscal \v^r which date is earlier than sixh dnys prior to the end 
of such fiscal year. 1 - 

(3) Xotwith^tancJ'ng the provi^ons of paragrai^ph (1) of this sub- 
, ^section, no portj^/U ^*fO apportionment to a State for a fis(^al >ear 

slinll bp available fcr reapportionment pursuant, to this stibsection 
unless the .\ssistant Secretary deterjntnes that the pnplic'ations^ f^.fc^ 
assist a rit^e under this title svhirh have been filed bv.eliirible applicantf 
in thnit f>tat^'» for whirh a portion of such apportionment has not been 
^ re.ser\ed OJ^ti* which would necessitate use of that liortion) are appli- 



cation"^ which do not meei the requirements of thif 



title, as set forth 
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111 sections TOG, 71)7, nnd 710, or which set forth programs or projects 
of buch insudicient promise for achieving the purpose of this^itle 
stilted in section 702(b) tliat their approval is not wairanted. 

(20 U.S.C. 1601) Enacted June 23, 1972, P.L. 92^18. sec. 705, 86 Stat. 355, 356. 

KLionnLiTV rou assistanck 

' Si:c. 70G. (a)(1) TJie Ar>si3tiuit Secretary is authorized to -nake a 
grant to, or a contract with, a local educational agency — 
^ (A) which iy impk^mcnting a plan — 

(i) which has been undertaken pursuant to a final order 
issued by a court of the United States, or a court of any StatSi 
or auy other Statt* agency or official of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and which requires the desegregation of minority group 
segregated children or faculty in the elementary and secoiid- 

. ar\ hcho(^ls of such agency, or otherwise requires the climina-^ ^ 
tion or rQduction of minority group isolation in such scliools; 

; " 

(ii) whicli lias been approved by the Secretary as adequate 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 for the deseg- 
regation of minority group segregated children or faculty m 
sucli schools ; or , 

(B) which, without havjng been required to do so, has adopted 
and is implementing, or will, if assistance js made available to it 
under this title, adopt and implement, a plan for the complete 
elimination of minority group isolation in all the minority group 
isolated sclioois of such agency ; or 

(C) which has adopted arid is implementing, or will, if assist- ^ 
aii'.v is r.^.ade available to it under this Act, adopt and implement, 

a plan — 

(i) to eliminate or reduce minorit^v group isolation in one 
or more of the minority group isolated schools of such agency, 

(ii) to reduce the total number of minority group children 
who ai ill minority group isolated schools of such agency, 
or « 

(iii) to prevent miiioritv group isolation i iiably likely 
to omir (In the absence of assi.stance under tliii? title) in any, 
school in such distiict in which siiiool at least 20 per centum 
hut iiof more than -V) per centum, of the enrollment consists 
of such children, or 

(p) which, \\ itliout liaviurr been required to do so, has adopted 
and is implementing, or wilh if assistance is made available to 
it undei" this title, adoj)t aiul implement n plan to enroll and 
educate in the si hools of ?ut'h agencv children who would not 
othcrwi.sr he cliiribh* fot eiimilment becaui^e of iionresidence in 
" the school district of such agency, where such en Inieiit would 
n?ake a sigiiiRcant contribution tu^\ard reducincr i. .nority group 
isolation in one or more of the school distiicts to w liich such plan 
relates; or 
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(K) which will establish or nuiintnin one or more integrated 
schools as defiufid in section 720(7) and which— 

(i) has a snTlicient nmnbcr of niinoi:ity group children to 
comprise more than 50 per centum of the number of children 
in attcMulance at the schools of such agency, and 

(ii) hiis agreed to apply for an equal amount of assistance 
under section (b), . 

(2) (A) The Assistant Secretary is authorized, in accordance with 
special eligibility oiiteria esUiblished by regulation for the purposes 
of this paragraph, to make grants to, and contracts with, local educa- 
tional agencies for the purposes of section' 709(a) (1). 

(B) A local educational agency shall be eligible for assistance under 
this paragraph only if— 

(i) such agency isMocated within, or adjacent to. a htandard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area: 

(ii) the schools of such agency are not attended by minority 
n:roup children in a significant number or propoi-tion; and 

(iii) such local educational agency has made j^int arnmge- 
ment-s with a local educational agency, located within that 

' Standard Metropolitan Statistical Are, and the schools of which 
ai-e attended J)y minority group childun in a significant propor- 
tion, for Hu' establishment or maintenance of one or more inte- 
grated schools as ])rovided in section 720((>). 
. (b) The Assistant Secretary is authorized to make grants to, or con- 
tracts \\ith. local etlucationarairencies. which are eligible under suh- 
sectfbn (ai(l). for umisnally promising ])ilot programs or projects 
designed to ()\ercome the advci-se effects of minority group isohition 
by improving the academic achievement of children in one or more 
niinoi ily !rrou|) isolated schools, if he determines that the local educa-^ 
/loiial a'ijrnicy had a nmnbcr of minority group children enrolled in" 
its schotils. for the fiscal \ ear pi*eceding thefecal year for which assist- 
ance is to be provided. Avhicli (1) is at, least 15.000. or (2) consistutes 
nmre than ."^0 per centum^^^the total number of children enmllcd in 
such schools. 

(c) No local educational agency making application uiuler this sec- 
tion shall be eligible to recei\e a grant or contract in an an»ount in 
excess of the a^nount determined by the Assistant Secretan% in accord- 
ance with regulations setting forth c riteria established for such pur- 
pose, to be the additional cost to the applicant arising out of activities 
authorized undei ihis title, above that of the activities normally car- 
ried out by the local educational agency. 

(d) (1) Xo educational agency shall i)e elicribic for assistaiue under 
this title if it has. a fter the (hUe'of enactmei'i of this title— 

(A) transferred (directly oi indirecf'v by gift, lease, loan. sale, 
oi; other means) real or personal prop*. .{\ to. or made anv services 
available to, hny transferee which it* kne\\ or reasonably slundd 
have known to Ih» a nonpublic school or school system (or any 
oriraiii/.atioh ^ ontrolUng. or inti nding to ( stahlish, such a school or 
V srhnol,s\stcm) without prior oetermiaatior. that such nonpublic 
school or .Hchoolvs^stcm (\) is not operated on a racially segregated 
basis as an alteruativ*' foi i hildren s« eking to avoid attendance in 
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des<j:regate(l public .siliools, suul (ii) does not otherwise practice, 
or permit to bo practiced, discrimination ov the basis of race, color, 
or national origin in the operation of anv school activity.; 

luid in olTect any practice, policy", or prcK^ednre which re- 
in the dispropor^onate demotion or dismissal. of instrnc- 
uuiial or other personnel from minority ^ronps in coujnnction 
with desegregation or the implementation of any plan or the con- 
. duct of any act ivity described in this section, or otherwise engaged 
in discrim^ation based upon race, color, or national origin in the 
hiring, in'omotion, or assignment of employee? of the agency (or 
other jyersonnel for whom the agency has any administrative 
responsiNility) ; 

(C) in conjunction with desegration or the conduct of an ac- 
tivity desciibed in this section, had in effect any procedure for the 
assignment .of children to or within classes which results in the 

^ separation of niinority group from nominority group children 
for a substantial portion of the school day, except that this clause 
does not prohibit the use of bona fide ability grouping by a local 
education ngency as a standard pedagogical practice; or 

(D) had in effect any other practice, policy, or procedure, such 
as limiting ciirricnlar or extracurricular activities (or participa- 
tion ttierein by children) in order to avoid the participation of 
minority gfoup children in such activities, which discriminates 

^ 'among cl|iulreii on the basis of race, color, or national origin; 
except that, in t he case of any local educational agency which is ineligi- 
ble for assistance by reason of clause (A), (B), -(C), or (D), such 
agency may maki^ application for' a w'aiver of ineligibility, which 
application shall specify the reason for its ineligibility, contjiin such ^ 
information and assurances as the Secretary shall require by. regula- 
tion ill order to insure that any practice, policy, or procedurcj or other 
activity resulting in the ineligibility has ceased to ex't or occur and 
include such provisions as are necessary to insure tluU such activities 
do not i*eoccur after the submission of the applicatfom' 

(2) Applications for waivers under paragraph (1) may be ap- 
proved only by the Secretary. The Secretary's lunctions under this 
paragraph shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law, not be 
delegated. 

(*') Applications for waiver shall be granted by the Secretary upcn 
determination that any practice, policy, procedure or other activity 
1 suiting in ineligibility has ceased to exist, and that the applicant has 
given satisfactory assurance that the activities prohibited in this sub 
section will not reoccur. 

(4) No application for assistance under tins title shall be approved 
prior to a deterinination by the SeciH*tary \at the applicant is not 
ineli'^ible bv reason of this subsection. 

(5) All determinations pursuant to this subsection shall be carried 
out in accordance \\ith criteria and iiuestigative procedures estab- 
lished by regulations of the Secretary for the purpose of compliance 
with this subsection. 

(6) All det,5rminations and waivers pursuant to this subsection 
shall be in writing. The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and the Committee on Education and Labor of tha House 
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of Representatives shall each. be gi\('n notice of an intention to <nant 
any waiver under this subsection, wliich notice .^hall be accompanied 
b}" a copy of tho proposed waiver for \\hicli notici* i^ given nm\ copies 
of all determinations relatin.ir to such waiver. The Assistant Secictary 
shall not approve an application by a local cduiational a«;cnc\ which 
recpiires a waiver inuler this subsection prior to ir> days after receipt 
of the notice required ])y the precodiujr sentence by t'he diainnan ot 
tlie Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of tiie Senate nwd tlie 
cliairman of tlie Conunittee on Education and Lal)or of the House of 
Representatives. 

(20 U.S.C. 1605) Enacted Juno 23, 1072, V.h. 02-318, koc. TOG, SG Stat. 350-35S: 
anieiulcd August lil, 1074, P.L. 03-380, sees. 0-l3(a) and (b), 88 Stat. 587. 



Skc. 707, (a) Financial assistance under this title (except iis pro- 
vided by sections 708, 700. and 711) sluill be availabli* for programs 
and projectft wh^^ h would not otherw ise be fmidcd and wliich involve 
activities ilesi^^ned to carrv out the purpose of this title stated in sec- 
tion 702(b) : 

(1) Keincdial services, bevond those provided mulcr the re<rular 
school pri)<rrani conducted bv the hn al etlucational a<rency. indud- 
in«r :?tnilent to student tutorin*:. to nu^et the S])ecial needs of chil- 
dren (inc]nilin<r irifted and talented children) in schools which 
are aHect^il by a j)hin or activity deserilHul in section 70G or a pro 
*rram describe! I in section 70S, when stich services are deenuul 
necessary to the success of .such plan, activity, or program. 

(2) Tlie provi.sion of additional })rofcssional or other statf mem- 
bei*s (indludiuir stall' members' specially trained in problems 'u\i 
cident to desegregation or the elimination, reduction, or prevent 
tion of minority group isolation) and the trainuig and retrainings 
of staff foi' such schools, . * 

(*0 Kccruiting, hiring, and training of teacher aides, provided 
that in recruiting teacher aides, preference shall be given to par- 
ents of children attending schools a,ssisted under this titlb. 

(4) Inservice teacher trauiing designed to enhance the success 
of schools a^si.^ted under thi^ title through l ontracts vvitli institu 
tions of hfgheil education, or other institut ioUh, agemies. and 
organizations indiviiluallv ditcrmined hv the Assistant ,Se( retnry 
to have speciaUcc^nipetence for such pur])ose. 

f.V) CompiehcJHive guidance, coun.scling. and other ])erM)nal 
services for such cliildren. 
* {(>) The development and u.^e of nt»w < urricula and iii.struc- 

(ioiial methodi?. pi'actice.s.jind techui(|ne,*-^( ;»iul the aKjuisition of 
instructional materials relating thereto* Mipport a program 
of instruction *'or children from all )a ihnic, and economic 
backgiounds, nicludiug instruitiou in i 4nguage and cultural 
heritage of nn'nority groups. 

(7) Kilucational program.s using shared facilities for career 
education and otlH*us])eciarued activities. 

(8) Innovative interra* iai edmational programs ov projects 
involving the joint paitit ipation of minoritv group children and 
other children attending ditlVrcnt school.^ im haling extracurric 
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^ nlar atU\ itu\s ami coopiMatiM* oxeliaii<res or otluM* ai niii^r^einonts 

behveiMi schools within the sanu; or tlillVivnt schoo^ districts, 

Coiuinuiilt\ activities, iiicliulin^' public i ii format ion. etl'orts. 
in support of a plan, i)ro«riain, project, or activity described in 
this ntlo. '.^ ' . ' 

(10) Aduiinistrat!\e and auxiliary ser\ icc.^ to facililate the suc- 
cess oft ho pro<rr«^ni, project, or activity. 

(11) Planning prograniSj projects, or activities under this title,, 
tire e\aluation of such programs, projects, or activities, and dis- 
^(•niinatiun of infornuition u ith respect to such programs, projects, 
or activities. 

(42) Repair or minor remodel!n|r or alteration of existing 
school facilities \ including the accjuisition, instajiution, moderni- 
zation, or replacement of iifstructional equi})nient) and the lease 
or })urchas( of mo'hile chissroom unit-s or other mobile education 
facilities. . . . ' 

In the case'of programs, projects, or activities involving activities 
^ described' in pargraph (12), the inclusion of such activities must be 
fouiul to be a necessary component of, or necessary to* facilitate, a 
program or project involving other activities described in this sub- 
section or subsection (b), and in no case involve an expenditiire in 
excess of lo per centum of the amount made available to the applicant 
to carry out the program, project, or activity. The Assistant Secretary 
shall l)y regulation define the term "repair or minor remodeling or 
alteration", * 

(b) Sums reserved under section 705(a)(2) with respect to any 
State shall be available for grants to, and contracts with, local educa- 
tional ngencies in that State making application for assistance under 
section TOr>(b), to carry out innovative pilot programs and projects 
which are specifically designed to assist in overcoming the adverse 
effects .of ininorit\ group isolation, by improving the educational 
achievement of children in minority group isolated schools, including 
only the activities described in paragraphs (1) through (12) of sub- 
section (a), as they may be used to accomplish such purpose. 

(20 tJ.S.C. 1000) Knacteil .Inne 23. 1072, P.Ii. 02-318. 8ec. 707, 86 Stat. 359. 
360. 

BPKCIAli rnOGRAMS AND VVLO;iVSyi^ 

Skc. TU8. (n)(l) Amounts reserved by the Assistant' Secretary pur- 
suant to section T04(b) (2). which are not designated for the purposes 
of clause (A) or (H) thereof, or for section 713 shall be available 
to him for grants and contracts under this subsection. 

(2) The Assistant Set rotary is authorized to make grants to, and 
contracts with. State and local educational agencies, and other jniblic 
agencies and or*rnni/ations (or a combination of sudrsurencies and 
organizations) for the purpose of conducting special prC>ni'ams and 
projects carrying out activities otherwise authorized by fhis title, 
which the Assistant Secretary determines \\ill make substantiVl prog 
ress toward achieving the purposes of this title. \ 

(?y) Tlic Assistant Secretary is authorized to make grants to, and 
contracts with, one or more prtvate. non])rorit agencies, institutions, or 
organizations, for the conduct, in cooperation with one or more local 
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educatiomil agencies, of special programs foi tlie teacliing of stantlard 
inathoinatics to children eligible for services under this Act through 
instruction in advanced mathematics by qualified iustructoi'S' with 
btichelor degreed in mathetnatics, or the niatheniatical a-iences from 
colleges or other institutions of higher edjication, or equivalent 
experience. 

(b) (1) From hot more than one-half of the sums reserved pursuant , 
to section 705(a) (3), the Assistant Secretary, in cases in which he finds 
that it would effectively carry out the purpose of this title stated iib~ 
section 702(b), may assist by grant or contract any public or private 
iionpi-ofit agency, institution, or organization (other than a local edu- 
catioiml agency) to carry out programs or projects designed to support 
the development or implementation of a plan, program, or activity 
described in sectiAn 706. _ ^ 

(2) From tlie remainder of the sums reserved pursuant to section 
705(a)(3), tlie Assistant Secretary is authorized to make grants to, 
and contracts with, public and private nonprofit agencies^ institutions, 
and organizations (other than local educational agencies and non- 
public elementary and secondary schools) to carry out programs or 
I>rojects desigiied to suppoit the development or implementation of a 
plan, program, or activity described in section 706. 

(c) (1) The A.ssistant Secretary sliall carry out a program to meet 
the needs of nyfiorHj group children who are from an environment in 
which a dominant language is other than English and who, because of 
language barriers and cultural differences, do not have equality of 
educational Opportunity. From the amount reserved pursuant to sec- 
tion 704(M(2)(A), the Assistant Secretary i.s authorized to make 
grants to/and contracts with — . 

(A) private nonprofit agencies, institutions, and organizations 
to develop curricula, at the request of one or more educational 
a^ncies wliich are eligible for assistance under section 700, de- 

ysijrned to meet the special educational needs of minority group 
\^childjren who are from environments in which a dominant lan- 
gua^^ is pther than English, for the development of reading, 
writing, and speaking skills, in the English language and in the 
latiguagfT of their parents or grandparents, and to meet the edft- 
cational needs of such children and their cla&smates to understand 
the history and cultural background of the minority groups of 
which .such children are menibers; 

(B) local educational agencies eligible for assistance under sec- 
tion 706 for the purpose of engaging in such activities; or 

(C) local educational agencies which are eligible* to receive 
assi.stance unjler section 706, for the purpose of carrying out ac- 
tivities authorized under section 707(a) of this.title to implement 
curricula developed under clauses (A) and (B) or curricula 
otherwise developed which the Assistant Secretary determines 
meets the purposes stated in clause (A). 

In making grants and contracts under this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary sliall assure that sufficient funds from the amount reserved 
pursuant to section 704fb)(2)(A) remain available to provide for 
grants and contracts under clause (C) of this paragraph for imple* 
mentation of such curricula as the As«5istant Secretary determines 
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meet the purposes stated in clause (A) of this paragraph. In making 
a grant or contract under clause (C) of this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary shall take whatever action is necessary to assure that the 
implementation plan includes provisions adequate to insure training 
of teachers and other ancillary educational personnel. 

(2) (A) In order to be eligible for a grant or contract under this 
subsection — ' 

(i) a local educational agency must establish a program or 
projecf committee meeting the requirements of subparagraph (B), 
which will fully participate in the preparation of the application 
under this subsection and in the implementation of the program 
or project and join in submitting such application; and 

(ii) a private nonprofit agency, institution, or organization 
must (I) establish a program or project board of not less than 
fen membei-s which meets the requirements of subparagrapTviB) 
and which shall exercise policymaking authority with respeco to 
the program or project and (II) have demonstrated to the Aafist- 
ant Secretary that it has the capacity to obtain the servic/s of 
adequately trained and qualified staff. 

(B) A program or project committee or board, established pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) must be broadly representative of parents, school 
officials, teachers, and interested members of the community or com- 
munities to be served, not less than half of the members of which shall 
be parents and not less than half of the members of which shall be 
members of the minority group the educational needs? of which the 
program or project is intended to meet. * 

(3) All programs or projects assisted under this subsection shall be 
specifically designed to complement any programs or projects carried 
out by the local educational agency under section 706. The Assistant 
Secretary shall insure that programs of Federal financial assistance 
related to the purposes of this subsection are coordinated and carried 
out in a manner consistent with the provisions of this subsection, to 
the extent consistent v^ith other law. 

(20 XJ.S.C. 1607) Enacted^June 23, 1972. P.L. 02x518, sec. 708, 86 ^tat. 360, 361, 
amended Augu.st 21, 1974, P.Ii. 93-380. sec. 644, 88 Stat. 588, , . ' 

METROPOLITAN AREA PROJECTS 

Sfx. 709. (a) Sums available to the Secretary under section 708 for 
metropolitan area projects shall be available for the following 
purposes : • ^ - . 

(1) A pro^^ram of grants to, and contracts with, local educa- 
tional agencies which are eligible under section 706(a)(2) in 
order to assij5t theiri in establishing and maintaining integrated 
schools as defined in section 720(6). 

(2) A program of any grant to groups of local educational 
agencies located^in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area for 
the joint dQvelopment of a plan to reduce and eliminate minority 
group isolation, to the maximun) extent possible, in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, \yhich shall, as a minimum, provide that by a 
date certain, but in no event later than July 1, 1983, the per- 
centffge of minority group children enrolled in each school in the 
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Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area slmll be at least 50 per 
centum of the percentage of minority group children enrolled in 
all the^ schools in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
No grant may be ^ade under this paragraph unless — 

(A) two-thirds or more of the local educational agencies 

in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area have approved 

the application^ and ' ^ 

' (B) the number of students in the schools of the local 
educational agencies which have approved the application . 
constitutes two-thirds or more of the number of students in 
the schools of all the local educational agencies in the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
(b) Ii\ making grants and contracts under this section, the Assistant 

Secretary shall insure that at least one grant shall be for the purposes 

of paragraph (2) of subsection (a). 

(20 U.S.C. 1608) Enacted June 23, 1972, P.L. 92-31$, sec. 700. m Stat. jSOl, 3G2 : 
amendert Axt^ust 21. 1974, l\L. 93-370. sec. (M2(b), 88 Stat. 587; amciidfd 
August 21, 1974. P.Ta 93-380, sec. 222, 88 Stat. 519. 

APPIiICATIOXS 

^Sfx. 710, (a) Any local educational' agency desiring to receive 
assistance under this title for any fiscal year shM submit to the 
Assistant Secretary an application tlierefor for that liscal year at sucli 
time, in such form, and coutainin^r sudt infortimtion as the Assistant 
Secretary shall require by regulation. Such application, together with 
all correspondence and other written materials relating thereto, ^hall 
be made readily nrvailable to the public by. the applicant and by the 
Assistant Secretaiy. Tlie Assistant Secretary may approve such an 
application only if he determines tliat such application — 

(1^ in the case of applications under section TOG, sets forth a 
proj^ fiim under which, /and sucli policies and procedures as will 
assure that, (A) the applicant will use the funds received under 
this title only for the/activities set fortli in section 707 and (B) 
in the case of an ai^licatimi under section 70r)(b), the applicant 
will initiate or exp^rhd an innovative program specifically designed 
to meet the educational needs of children attending one or n^ore 
. minority group isolated schools; \ 

(2) has been developed — 

(A) in open consultation with parents, teachei'S, and, where 
applicable, secondary school students, including public hear- 
ings at which such persons have had a full opportunity to 
understand the prognjm for which assisUmce is being sought 
and to offer reconunendations thereon, and 

(B) except in the ^ase of applications under section 708(c), 
with the participation of a committee composed of paretits of 
children participating in the program for which assistance is 
sought, teachei*s, and, where applicable, secondary school 
students, of which at least half the members shall be such 
parents, and at least half^shall be pei*sons from minority 
grou{)s; 

(^>) sets forth such policies and procedures as*will insure that 
^ the pw^gram for whiv li assistance is sought will bo operated in con- 
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sultation with, and with the involvement of, parents of the chil- 
dreji-^aiul representatives of'the area to bo served, nichidnig the 
committee established for the purposes of clause (2) (B) ; 

'(4) sets forth such policies and procedures, and contanis^uch 
information, as will insure that funds paid to the.apphcant nnder 
the application will be used solely to pay the additicKuil cost to 
the applicant m carrying out the plan,^ program, and activity 
described in the application ; ^ » • . 

(5) contains such assurances and ^ier information as 
insine tliat the program for which assistance is sought will be 
administei-ed by the applicant, and that any funds received by 
the applicant, and any property xlerived th(^refro;n, will remain 
imdcr the adminisfVation and control of the applicant; - 

(G) sets forth assurances that the applicant is not reasonably 
able to provide, out of' non-Federal sources, the assistance for 
which the application ismadfe; 

(7) provides .that the plan with respect to which such agency is 
seeking assistance (as specified in section 70B(a) (1) (A) does not 
involve freedom of choice as a means of desegregatioa, unless the 
Assistant Secretary determines that freedom of rhoice has, 
achieved, or will achieve, the coyiplete elimination of a dual school 
system in the scliool district of such agency ; 

(8) provides assurances that for each academic year for which^' 
assistance is made available to the applicant under this title sucli'^ 
agencv ha> taken or is in the process of taking all practicable steps 
to avail itself of all assistance for which U is eligible nnder any 
program administered by the Commissioner; ^ ■ 

(9) provides assurances that such agency will carry out, and 
comply with, all pmvisions, terms, and conditions of any plan, 
prognim, or activity as 'described in section 706 or section 708(c) 
up(m which a determination of its eligibility for assistance under 
this title is based; 

(10) sets forth such policies and procedures, and contains sucji 
information, as will insure that funds made available to the appli- 
cant (A) under this title will be so used (i) as to supplement and, 
to the extent practicable, increase the level of funds that would, in 
the absence of sncli funds, be made available ffom non-Federal 
.sources for the purposes of the program for which assistance is 
souglit, and for promoting the integration of the schools of the 
applicant, and for tho education of children participating in such 
proirrnm, and (ii) in no case, as to supplant such funds from non- 
Federal sources, and (B) under any other law of the United States 
will, in accordance with standards established by regulation, be 
used in coordination with such programs to the extent consistent 
with such other law; 

(11) in the case of an application for assistance under section 
70G. provides that <he program, project, or activity to be assisted 
will involve an additional ex?)enditure per pupil to be served, 
determined in accordance with recrulations prescribed by the 
Assistant Secretary, of sufficient Tnacrnitude to provide reasonable 
assurance that the desired funds under this title will not be dis- 
persed in such a wav as to undermine their efFcctiveness; 
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(12) provides that (A) to the extent consistent with the number 
of minority group children in the area to bo served who are 
enrolled in private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools 
which are operated in a manner free from discrimination bn the 
basis of race, color, or national origin, and which do not serve as 
alternatives for children seeking to avoid attendance in desegre- 
gated or integrated public scliools, whose participation would 
assist in achieving the purpose of this title stated in section 702(b) 
provides assurance that such agency (after consultation with the 
appropriate pri\ate school officials) has made provision for their 
participation on an equitable basis, and (B) to the extent consist- 
ent with the number of children, teachers, and other educational 
.staff* in the school district of such agency enrolled or employed 
in private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools whose par- 
ticipation would asbist in achieving the purpose of this title stated 
in section 702(b) or, in the case of an applica'tion under section 
708(c), would assist in meeting the needs described in that sub- 
section, such agency (after consultiition witL the appropriate 
j)rivate school ollicials^ has made provisions for their participa- 
tion on an equitable basis ; 

(13) provides that tlie applicant has not reduced its fiscal effort 
for tlie provision of free piiblic education for .children in attend- 
ance of the schools of such agency for the fiscal year for which 
assistance is sought under this title to less than that ofthe second 
preceding fiscal year, and that the current expenditure per pupil 
which such agency makes from revenues derived from its local 
sources for the fiscal year for which assistance under this title will 
be made available to such agency is not less than such expendi- 
ture per pupil which such agency made from such revdhues 
for (A) the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year during which 
the implementation of a plan described in section 706(a) (1) (A) 
was commenced, or (B) the third fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which such assistance will be made available under this 
title, whichever is later ; 

(14) provides that the appropriate State educational agency 
has been given reasonable opportunity to offer reconiineiidations 
to the applicant and to submit comments to the Assistant Secre- 
tary; 

(irr) sets forth effective procedures, including provisions for 
objective nieasureinent of change in educational achievement and 
other change to bo effected bv programs conducted iinder this 
title, -for the continuing evaluation of prop'ams, projects, or 
activities under this title, including their effectiveness in achieving 
clearly stated program goals, their impact on related programs 
and upon the community served, and their structure and mecha- 
nisms for the delivery of services, and including, where appro- 
priate, comparisons with proper control groups composed of per- 
sons who have not participated in such programs or projects; and 

(16) provides (A) that the applicant will make periodic reports 
at such time, in such form, and containing such information 
as the Assistant Secretary may require by regulation, \vhich regu- 
lation may require at least — 
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(i) in the caso of reports relating to performaiyje,- tliat the 
reports be consistent with specific criteria related to the pro- 
grain objectives, and f 

(ii) that the reports include informatioa relating to educa- 
tional achievement of cliildren in the schools of the applicant, 

and (li) that the applicant will keep such records and afford such 
acoiss thereto as — ^ 

(i) will be necessary to assure the correctness of such re- | 
ports and to verify them, and .;/ 

( ii) will be necessary to assure the public adequate access to^r 
such reports and other written materials. / 

(b) Xo application under this section may be approved whicli Ts 
not accompanied by the written comm*ents of a committee established 
pui^suant to clause (2) (B) of subsection (a). The Assistant Secretary 
shall not approve an application without first affording the committee 
an opportnnity for an mfonnal hearing if the committee requests such 
a hearing, ) 

(c) In approving applications submitted under this title (except 
for those submitted under sections 708 (b) and (c) and 711), the 
Assistant Secretary shall apply only the following criteria: 

(1) Jhe need for assistanrd, taking into account such factors as — 
^( A) tlie extent of minority group isolation (including the 
number of minority group isolated children and the relative 
coQcenti:ation of such chlidrcn) in the school district to be 
served as compared to other school districts in the S£ate, 

(B) the financial need of such school district as compared 
to other school districts hi the State, 

(C) the expense and difficulty of effectively carrying out 
a plan or activity described in section 706 or a program 
described in section 708(a) in such school district as com- 
pared to other school districts in the State, and 

(D) 'the degre<5 to .which measurable deficiencies in the 
quality of public education afi*orded in such school district 
exceeded those of other school districts within the State ; 

(2) the degree to which the plan or activity doscri1x»d in sec- 
tion 70G(a)* and the program or project to l>o assisted, on iho 
program described in section 708(a) are likely to effec t a decrease 
in minority group isolation in minority group isolated schools, 
or ill the the rase of applications sulnniUod under section 700 
(a) (t).(r)(iii) or under section 70G(a)(l)(E) the degree io 
wh'u h the plan or nrtivity and the program or project, are likely 
to pre\(»nt iniiioi It} ;Lrroup isolation from oVdirring or increasing 
(in the ahsoiice of nssistniiceinider this title) ; ^ 

0\) t lie (»xfoiU to which the plan or nctivifv de.srrihe^^ in section 
700 constitutes n coiiiprehciisivc district wide ai)proach ta the 
elimination of minbrity groups isolation, to tlip maximum twtent 
^^acticable. in the scjioolaof such school district : 

(0 the degree to which tho ])rogram. project, or activity to he 
assisted affords i)romise of acliieving the purpose of this title 
stated in section 702(b) : 
^ (5) that (except in the case of an application submitted under 
.section 708(a)) the amount neccvssary to carry out effectively the 
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project or activity does not exceed the amount available for assist- 
ance in the State under this title in relation to the other applica- 
tions from the State pending before him ; and 

(6) the degree to which the plan or activity described in section 
706 mvolves to the fullest extent practicable the total educational 
resources, both public and private?, of the c6rnmimity to be served. 

(d) (1) The Assistant Secretary shall not giye less favorable con- 
sideration to the applicati6n of a local educational agency (including 
an agency currently classified as legally desegreffate'd by the Secre- 
tary) which has vofuntarily adapted a plan qualified for assistance 
under this title (due only 4:o the voluntary nature of the actibn) than 
to the application of a local educational agency wliich has been legally 
required to adopt such a plan. ' 

(2) The Assistant Secretary shall not finally disapprove in whole 
or in part any application for funds submitted by a local educational 
agency without first notifying tTie local educational agency of the 
specific reasons for his disapproval and without affording the agengy 
an appropriate opportunity to modify its application. 

(e) The Assistant Secretary may, from time to time, set datos by 
which applications shall be filed, 

(f) In the case of an application by a combination of local educa- 
tional agencies for jointly carrying out a program or project under this 
'title, ^it least one sucli agency shall be a local educational agcnpy 

described in section 706(a) or section 708 (a) or (c) and any one or 
more of such agencies joining in such application may be authorized 
to administer such -program or project. 

(g) No State shall reduce the amount of State aid with respect to« 
the provision of free public education in any school district of any 
local educational a<rency within such State because of assistance made 
or to be made available to such agency under this title. 

(20 TT.S.C 1009) Enacted June 23, 1072, PX. 92-^18, sec. ,710, 86 Stat. 362-366>: 
amemlea Aufrust 21. 1074. P.L. 03-380, soc 643(c) . 88 Stat. 587. 

KDUCATTOXAL TELEVISION 

Src. 711. (a) The sums rescJrved pursuant to section 704(b) (2) (B) 
for the purpose of carrying out this section shall be available' for 
grants and contracts in accordance with suteection fh) . 

(b) (1) ITie Assistant Secretary shall carry out a program of mak- 
ing: grants to, or contracts with, not more than ten public or private 
nonprofit a<rencies, institutions, or orsfanizations with the capability of 
providing expertise in the development of television programing, in 
sufficient number to assure divei-sity, to pay the cost of dtnclopment 
and production of inteitmted children's televisibn programs of cogni- 
tive and etfective educatipitn-l value. 

(2) Television programs developed in whole or in part with nssi.st- 
ance provided under this title shall he nuide reasonably nvailable for 
transmission, free of charge, ami shall not be transmitted under com- 
mercial sponsoi^hip. 

(3) The Assistant Secretary mav approve an application under this 
section only if he determines that the applicant — 

(A) will employ members of minority groups in responsible 
positions in development, production, and administrative staffs; 
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(H) will use iiflnh»rn tclfvi.sion ti'chniciues of research and' 
production: and . ! 

(C) has adopted offectivi* procedures (or e\aluatin<^ education 
and other chan<rc achie\cd In children viewiiur the pro<r»'ain. * 
(20 U.S,C. 1610) EiTactod .Iiim» '211 l07L\i» r>. 02 'Ms, sec. 711. SO Stat. 3C0. 

PAYMRNTS 

Sec. 712. (a) Vpon }u,s appro t»al of an application for assistance 
under this title, the Assistant Secretary .#>hall iv.servo fion\ the appli- 
cahle apportiuninent (includin*r any applicable reapportionment) 

. available therefor the amount fixed foi-suchapplicatioji. j 
. (b) The Assistant Secretary .shall pa\'to the applicant such reserved 
amount, in advance or by \va\ of rainbui-seinent, and in such install- 
ments consistent with established practice, as h'e nuu' determine. 

(c)(1) If a local educationalji«rency in a State is i)tohibited by law 
from *providinjr' for the participatioii of children an^J staff ctirolled 
or emphntd ii^ private nonprofit elementary and secondary schools as 
required by paracrraph (12) of section 71()(a), tlie Assist^mt 'Secre- . 
tary may waive such reqnir<?ment with respect, to local educationjvl 
a<rencies in smh State aiub upon the approval of an applieation from 
a local edncatioiud agem^y WMthIn such State, shall ari-an^ro for the» 
provlbiun of ser\ ices to such children enroHed in, or tcachei'&or other 
educational , staff of, any nonprofit pri\ate elementary or secondary 
si'liool located wifhin the sdiool district of such afjency if the partici- 
pation of such children and staff wotdd a.ssist in achi*'ving the pur})Ose 
of this title .stated in .section 702(b) or in the c^Vjof an application 
under section 708(c)- would assist in nteetinjr the ne^d^'described in 
fimt subsection. The services to be provided throu^rh a r ra n^m en ts 
made by tlie Assi.stant Secretary under this parafji aph .shull be com- 
parable to (he services to l>e pro^ ided b\ .such local educational agency 
under such appljeation. The Assistant Secretary shall pay the cost of 
such arranfroments from sucli State's allotment or, in the case of an . 

^ appliv'ation under section 708(c), from the fniuls reserved under sec- 
tion 704(h) (2) (A), or in case of an application under section 708(a), 
from'tlie sums available to the Assistant Secretary- under section 
7p4(b) (2) for thft purpose o-f that '.subsecHon. 

(2) Tn deter^iininfT tlie amount to bo paid pursuant to parn^aph 
(1), the Assish\nt Secretary shall take into account the number of 
children and teachei*s and other educational staff who, except for 
provisions of State hiw, mi«rht reasonably !)c expected to participate 
•in the pro»rram carried out under this title b\ such lo<al educational 
agency. 

^ (3) Tf the Assistant Secretary determines that a local educational 
.aironcy has suhstantialU failed to provide for tlie paHicipation on 
an e<juitahle ba^isof ehihlren ami staff enrolled (U'emploved in private, 
nonprofit element a r\ and .secohdar\ schools as required In para^rraph 
(12) of section 710(a) he .shall arran«:e for the pi-ovision of .services^ 
to children enrolled in, or teachei's or other educational staff ^of, th% 
nonprofit private elementary or .secondary ,school or schools located 
within the school district of such local educational airency, which serv- 
ices shall, ^to the maximum extent ^feasible, he identical with the serv- 
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ices which would have been provided such children or staff had the 
local educational agency carried out such assurance. The Assistant 
becrrtary shall pay the cost of such services from the grant to such 
Icx'al educational agency and shall have the authority for this purpaie 
of recovering from such agency any funds paid to it under such grant. 

(d) After making a grant or contract under this title, the Assistant 
Secretary shall notify the appropriate State educational agency of the 
name of the approved applicant and of the amount approved. 

(20 ir,ac, Ivll) Enacted June 23, 1072. P.lf, 02-318. sec. 712. S6 Stat. 300. 307. 

» ^VALtJATlONS 

Sec. 713. The Assistant Secretary is authorized to i-eserve not in 
excess of 1 per centuni of the sums appropriated under this title, and 
reserved pursuant to section 704(b) (2) , for any fiscal year for the pur- 
poses of this section. From such reservation, the Assi«*:ant Secretary is 
authonzed to make grants to, and contracts with \te educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education and p.:.u.v> organizations, 
institutions, and agencies, including committees established pursuant 
to section' 710(a) (2) for the purpose of evajuatir.g specific programs 
and projects assisted,under this title. 

(20 U.S.C. 1612) Enacted June 23. 1072, P.L. 02-318. sec. 713. 8C Stat. 367. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 714. The Assistant Secretary shall make periodic derailed 
report^ concerning his activities in connection with vhe progr 
authorized by this title and the program carried out with appror 
^l^"^^^^ "^^ paragraph headed "Emergency School Assistano 
the Office of Education Appropriations. Act, 1071 (Public Lfew ^ 
380) , and the effectiveness of programs and projects assisted under 
title in achieving the purpose of this titlvi stated in section 702(b). 
Such reports shall contain such information as r^av be necessary lo per- 
milt adequate evaluation of the program authorized by this title, and 
shall include application fonns* regulations., program guides, and 
pui<Jeline5 used in the^administration of the program. The rspQrt shall 
submitted to the President and to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the. Senate and the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Renresentatives. The first report submitted pur- 
suant to this *"s:tion shall be submitted no later than ninety days after 
theenactme ^ f this title. Subsequently reports shall be suomittx^d no 
Iess*'often tha»i two times annually. ^ ^ ' 

(20 U,S.C'l613) Knncted June 23. m2. P h. 02«318. sec. 714, 86 5tAt. 368, 

JOINT TONDIKO 

Sec. 715. Pursuant to regulations pre^ribed by tlio President, where 
funds are ad-anc'ed under this title, and bv one or more pthcr Fede,-i^ 
agencK^ fr- project or activity funded in whob or in part under 
this title, a,.> one of such Fed^al agencies nv/iv be designated to act 
for all in admmistering the funds advanced. Tn such cases, any such 

1?0 
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agency may waive any technical r^rant or contract requirement (as 
defined hy regulations) whi-h is inconsistent with the similar mniire- 
nients of the administering agency or \\)|ich tho adjuinisteriug agency 
does not impose. Nothing in this section shall be construed to anthor- 
i'/e '(l) the use of auv fnmls appropriated under this title for any pur- 
pose not authorim! nerein^ (^) a variance of any i^servation or ap- 
portionment under sectirfii 704 or 705, or (3) waiver of any require- 
ment set forth in sections 70o through 711. 
(20 r.S.C. 1014) Enacted Juno 23.' 1072. P.L. 02-318. .<^ec. 715. m Stat.- 368. 

. - XATION'AI, AOVISOnv COt/'NXIL 

SW. 716. (a) There is hereby established a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Equality of Educational Opportunity, con.'^isting of fifteen mem- 
^bers, at least one-half of whom sliall br' representative of minority 
groups, appointed by the President, which shall— 

(1) advise the Assist >uit SecVetar;' with respect to the operation 
of the program authorized by tliis title, including the preparation 
of regidations and the development of criteria for the approval of 
applicatioi'.s: 

(^) review the operation of the prograui (A) with respect to )t.s 
^ elTectiveness in achieving its pnqiuse as stated in section 702(b), 
and (R) with respect to the Apjsi.^tant Secretary's ''ondnct in the 
administration of the program ; 

' (3) meet not less than four times in the period during which the 
program i«; authorized, and submit through the Secretarv, to the 
Congress at least two interim reports, which reports shall include 
a statement of its activities and of any recommendations it may 
have with respect to the operation of the program ; and 
^^(4) not later than December 1. 1973, submit to the Congress 
a filial report on the operation of tlie program, 
(b) The As^i.'^tant Secretary shall submit an estimate in the same, 
manner provided under section 100(c) and part D of the General 
Education Pro\i.sioiK^ A^t to the Congres.^ for the appropriations nec- 
essary for thf Council created In .subsection (a) to carrv out its func- 
tions! Subj^^^fif) ji^ction rJR(b)'of the General Ethication Provi.sions 
Act, such ConnciT^haW*ontin\ie to exist until July 1, 1075, 

(20 U.S\C. 1015) Knncted ,Tuno 23. 1072.' RL. 02-318, sec. 71G, m Stat. 3G8. 
nmeii^ed Aupist 21. 1074. P,L. 03-:i80. sec. S45(o). 88 Stnt. 612. 

r.KMKKAi. pnovisioNs 

Skc, 717. (a) The provisions of parts C ami D of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act shall apply to the program of Federal assistance 
authorized under thi.-; title as if such program were an applicable 
program umkr such -General Education Provisions Act, and the 
Assistant Secretary shall have the authority \ested in the Commis- 
sioner of Education by such parts with respect to s\ich program. 

(b) Section 422 of such General Ediication Provisions Act is 
amended by inserting "the Emergency School Aid Act;" after "the 
rnternationui Education ,\ct of lOGG;*'. 

(20 l\S.C. 101(1) Enac'ti 1 .Tunc 23. 1072. P.L. 02-31S. see. 717. m Btnt. 3(M). 

JLSO 
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Sec 718. Upon the entry of a final order by a court of the United 
^tates against a local educational agency, a State (or any afrencv 
thereof), or the United States (or any ageiicv thereof), for failure to 
comply HMth any provision of this title or for discrimination on the 
??^M ?>. national origin in violation of title VI of the 

Vr'^i- X 1 ^It^? ^'^^ fourteenth amendment to the Con- 

stitution of tLc onited States as thoy pertain to elementary and sec- 
ondary education, ;he court, in its disf^retion, upon a finding. that the 
proceedmgs were necessary to bring about compliance, may allow 
the prevailing party, other than the United States, a reasonable at- 
torney's fee as part of the costs. 

(20 IT.ao. 1017) Ennctwl June 23, 1072. P.L. 02-318, see. 717. m.Biat. 300. 
XEIGIUJORIIOOO SCIIOOI^ 

I'f/ 719. Nothing in this title snail be construed as requiring any 
Ioc4u educational agency which assigns students to schools on the 
ba^is of geographic attendance areas drawn on a racially nondis- 
criminatory basis to adopt any other luetbod of student assignment. 

(20 U.S.a 1018) Enacted June 23. 1972, P.L. i»2-3l8. sec. 719, 80 Stat. 309. 

DEFINITIONS ' 

Sec* 720. Except as otherwise specified, the following definitions 
shall apply to thb terms used in this title : 

(1) The term "Assistant Secretary'' means the Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for Education. 

(2) The term "current expenditure^ per pupil" for a local educa- 
tional agency means (1) tho ^penditures for free public education, 
including expenditures for administt-ation, instruction, attendance 
and health services, pupil transportation services, operation and main- 
tenance of plants fixed charges, and net expenditures to cover deficits 
for food services and student body activities, but not including expen- 
ditures for community services, capital outlay and debt service, or any 
expenditpre made from funds granted under .such Federal program 
of assistance as the Secretary may prescribe, divided by (2) the num- 
ber of children in average daily attendance to whom such agency 
provided free public education during the \eai for which the computa- 
tion is made. 

(3) The term "elemo;itary school" fueans a day or residential school 
which provides elementary education, as determined under State law. 

(4) The term "equipment" includes machinery, utilities and built-in 
equipment and any neces.sary enclosures or structures to 1. ,use them, 
and incluoosall other items necessary for the provision of educational 
services, such as instructional equipment and necessary furniture, 
printed, piiblishcil, and audiovihual inStruaional materials, and other 
nlat-ed material. 
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(5) The term "insMtntion of lii^lior education" means an educa- 
tional institution in any State which — 

(A) admits as rcguhir ^tndent.s only individuals having a cer- 
tificate of graduation from a high school, or the recognized equiv- 
alent of such a certificate; 

(B) is legally authorized within such State to provide a pro- 
gram of education beyond high school : 

(C) pro\ides an educational program for which it awards a 
bachelor's degree: or provides not less than a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward such a degree, or offers a 
two-year program in engineering, matheniatics. or the physical or 
biological Science^s which is designed to prepare the student to 
work as a technician and at a semi professional I^vel in engineer- 
ing' scientific, or ot!\er technological fields which require the 
unaerstanding and application of basic engineering^ scientific, or 
mathematical principles knowledge; 

(D) is a public or other nonprofit institution; and 

(E) isuvi redited by a naticnally recognized accrediting agency 
or asso' d\on lifjted by 'the Commissioner for the purposes of this 
paragraph. 

(6) For the purpose of section 706(a) (2) and :^ection 709(a) (1), the 
tci m "integrated schooK* moans a school u ith an enrollment in \\h\ch a 
substantial proportion of the children is from educationally advan- 
taged backgrounds, in w Inch the proportion of minority group children 
is at least no per centum of the pro|;oition of minority group children 
enrolled in all schools of the local educational agencies within tlie 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, a^d \\liich has a faculty and 
administrative staff with substantial representation of minority group 
persons. , M 

(7) For the purpose of section 7or>(a) ( 1) (E), the U rm "integrated 
school'* means a srhool with (i) an enrollment in uhicli a substantial 
proportion of the children is from educationaJly achantagcd back- 
grounds, and in whirh the Assistant Secretary 'determines that the 
nt^»-iber of jionmiiiority group children coiihtitntes that proportion 
of the enrollment which \\\\] achieve stability, in no event moie than 65 
per centum then of, and (ii) a faculty'which is representative of the 
minority group and nonini.iority group population of the larger 
community in which it is located, or, wherever the .\ssistant Secretary 
tletermines that Mie \ovi\\ cdmational agency com I'ined is attempting 
to increase the proportions of minority group teachers, .supervisors, 
and administratoi-s in its employ, a fniulty whiih is representative 
of the minority group and nonmiiio;ity group faculty employed by 
the local ciucatioiial agency. - ' 

(^) The term "local educational ager.cy" means a public board of 
education or other public authorit\ le«rall\ constituted within a St te 
for either adniinihtratiM' tontiol oi direction of, public elemental y or 
secondary schools in a rity, county, township, school dihtrirt, or oilier 
political subdivision of a State, or a federally ognizcd Indian reser- 
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ration, or such combination of school districts, or counties as arc 
recognized in a State us an adruinistrati\e a^xcuiy for its public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or a combination uf local educational 
agencies; and includes any other public institution or agency having 
administrative control and direction of a public elementary or sec- 
ondary school and where ^'esponsibility for the c( .itrol and direction 
of the activities in such schools which are to be assisted under this title 
is vested in an agency wubordinate to such a board or other authority, 
th?. Assistan Secretary may consider such subordinate agency as a" 
local educational agency for purpose of this title. 

(9) (A) The term "minority group'* refers to (i) persons who are 
Negro, American Indian, Spanish-surnamed American, Portuguese, 
Oriental, Alaskan natives, and Hawaiian natives and (ii) (except for 
the purposes of section 705), as determined by the Assistant Secretary, 
persons who are from environments in which a dominant language is 
other than English and who, as a result of language barriei's and cul- 
tural differences, <lo not have an equal educational opportunity, and 
(B) the term "Spanish-surnamed American'^ includes persons of 
Mexitan, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origirt or ancestry. 

(10) The terms "minority group isolated school'' and "minority 
group isolation'^ in reference to a school niean a school and condition, 
respectively, in which minority group children constitute more than 
50 per centum of the enrollment of a school. 

(11) The term "nonprofit'' as applied to a school, agency, orjraniza- 
tion, or institution means a schooLagency, organization, or institution 
ouned and operated by one or more nonprofit corporations or associa- 
tions no part of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

(12) lac term "secondaiy schooP' means a day or residential school 
which provides secondary education, aa determined under State law, 
except that it does not include any education provided beyond grade 12. 

(13) The term "Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area'* means the 
area in and around [n city of fifty thousand inhabitants or more as 
defined by the Office qf Management and Budget. 

(14) The term "Stjfitc ' means one of the fifty States or the District 
of Columbia, and for purposes of section 708(a), Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islatids, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands shall be deemed to be States. 

(15) The term "State educational agency'' means the State bt^ard 
of education or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer or 'agency designated by the 
Governor or by State law for this purpose. 

(20 U.S.a 1610) Enacted Jtine'an. 1«>72, P.L. J>2-318, sec. 720, 86 Stat. 369-371 ; 
amended August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 043 ( d ) , 88 Stnt. ri87. - 
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EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1974 . 

^ (P.L. 93-380) 

# * *' ♦ ♦ 

TITLE VIII— MISCELLANEOUS PRoVlSIONS ' 

PAirr A — Policy Statements and White House Conference on 

Education 

NATIOKAT. policy WITH RESPECT TO EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Skc. 801. Eccognizing that the Nation's economic, political, and 
socifil security require a wcll'Oducnted citizenry, the Congress (1) 
reaffirms, as a matter of hi«rh priority, the Nation's goal of equal edu- 
cational opportniiity. and (2) declares it to be the policy of thoUiiited 
States of America tliat every citizen is entitled to an education to meet 
his or her full potential without financial barriers. 

(20 U.S.C. 1221-1) Enacted August 21. 1074, P.L. 03-380. sec. 801, 88 Stat. 547. 

rOLICr WITH nF:SKPECT TO^ ADVA^TCE funding of education PR0GKi\M8 

Sec. 802. The Confjress declares it to be tiie policy of the United 
States to implement inmicdiately and continually section 411 of the 
General Education Provisions Act, relating to ad ance funding for 
education pro^^rams, so a^ to afford resnonsiblc State, local, and Fed- 
eral officei'S adKpiate notice of available Federal financial assist nee 
for education authorized under this and other Acts of Congress. 

(20 IJ.S.r 1223) Enacted August 21, 1074, P.L. 03-380, sec. 802, 88 Stat. 597. 

POkl.ICY OF THE UNITED STATES WITH RESPECTT TO MUSEUMS AS 
educational INSTITUTIONS 

Skc. 803. The Congress, recognizing — 

(1) that mu'Seums serve as sources for schools providing 
education for children, 

(2) that inuseuins provide educational services of various kinds 
for educational agencies and institutions and institutions of 
higher cdticution, and 

(3) that the expense of the educational services provided b^ 
muscinns is seldom borne by the educational agencies and insti- 
tutions taking advantage of the museufns' resources, 

declares that it is the sense of the Congress that museums be con- 
sidered c^ducational institutions and that the coot of their educational 
sei vices be more frequently borne by educational agencies and institu- 
tions benefiting from those services. 

(20 i;.S.C. 1221-^2) Enactod August 21, 1074, l\h. 0^-380. seo. 803, 88 Stat. 5J>7. 
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WHITK ItODSK CONPEKKNCE ON' KDUCATION ' 

Sec. 804. (a) The President is authoiized to call anc* conduct a 
White House Conference on Education in 1977 (hereafte. in tliis sec- 
tion referred to as the ^^Conference") in order to stimulate a national 
a<?sessnient of the condition, needs, and goals of educ^ation and to obtain 
from a group of citizens broadly representati\e of all aspects of edu- 
cation, both public and nonpublic, a report of findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to such assessment. ' ^ 
. (b)(1) In carrying out the pnnisionaof this section, participants 
in conferences and othof activities at local. State, and Federal levels 
are authorized toVonsidpr all matter.s relevant to the purposes of the 
Conference set forth in subsection (^), but shall give special considera- 
/><;J^t^^I^t€LiJhe follow 

(A) The imj)lementation of the policy set forth in section 801, 
fB) The means by M'hich educational systems are financed. 

(C) PresclM)ol education (including child care and nutrition 
programs), witli special attention to the needs of disadvantaged 
children. 

(D) The adequacy of primary education in providing all chil- 
/dren with the fundamental skills ot communication (reading, 

writing, spelling, and other elements of effective oral and writ- 
ten expression) and mathematics. 

(E) The effectiveness of secondary education in preparing stu- 
dents l^r careers, as well as for postsecoiidary education. 

(F) The place of occupational education (including education 
in proprietary schools) in the educational structure and the role 
of vocational and technical education in assuring that the Nation's 
requirements for skilled manpower are met- 

(G) The structure and needs of .postsecondary educatior^, in- 
cluding methods of providing adequate levels of student assistnnce 
and institutional support. , \ 

(H) The adequacy of education at all levels in meetinglthe 
special educational needs of .such individuals as handicapped per- 
sons, economically disadvantaged, racifjlly or culturally isola:ed 
children, those who need bilingual instruction, and gifted rnd 
talented.childrcn. 

(I) Ways of developing and implementing expanded educa- 
tional opportunities for adults at the basic and secondary educa- 
tion equivalency levels. 

( J) The contribution of nonpublic primary and secondary edu- 
. cation in providing alternate educational experiences for pupils 
and a variety of options for parents in guiding their children's 
development. 

(2) Participants in conference activities at the State and local levels 
are atithorized to narrow the scope of their deliberations to the educa- 
tional problems which they consider to be most critical in their respec- 
tive area<2, but shall be encouraged by 'the National Conference 
Committee (established pursuant to subsection (c)) to consider such 
problems in the context of tire total educational stnicture. 
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(c) (1) There is established a National Conference Committee 
(hereafter in this section referred to as tlio '^Coinniittee''), composed 
of not mors tlian thirty-five membei^, fifteen of whom sliall be 
appointed by the President, ten of whom bliall be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of tlie Senate, and ten of whom sliail be 
appointed by the Speaker of tlie Ilonse of Rc^presentatives. The Com- 
mittee shall at its first meeting select a Chairman and a Vice Chairman. 

(2) (A) The Committee shall provide guidance and planning for 
the Conference and shall make a final re^)ort (and such interim reports 
as may be desirable) of the results, findmgs, and recommendations of 
the Conference to the President and to the Congrci-s not later than 
December 1, 19T7* * 

(B) The Committee is authorized to -provide such assistance as may 
be necessary for State and local conference activities in preparation 
for the National Conference. 

(3) The Commissioner shall support the activities of the Commit- 
tee by providing^teehnical assistance, advice, and consultation. 

(4) Members of the Committee shall serve Avithout compensation, 
but inay receive travel expenses (including per dii in in lieu of subsist- 
ence) as authorized by section r)703(b) of title 5, Cnited States Code, 
for persons in the (lovenunent ser\ice employed intermittently, whil^ 
employed in the busiiu'ss of the Committee auay^frum their hom^s oi"^ 
regular places of business. 

(5) The Committee is authorized to appoint, without legnrd to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, *;overning appointments in 
the competitive servict. a Conference Director and such professional, 
technical, and clerical personnel as m/i^ be necetjsary to assist in carry- 
ing out its"^unctions under this section. 

(d) (1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (e) 
'tl?e Commi.«5sionei is authorized to make a grant to each State, upon 
application of the Go\ernoi thereof, in onhr to assist in meeting the 
costc of that Sta(e\s participation in the Confcn net ])iogram (in^jlud 
ing the conchjct of conferences at the State and locul levels). 

(2) Grants made pursuant to paragraph (1) shall be made only 
with the approval of the Chairman of the Committee. 

(3) Funds appropriated for the purposes of this subsection shall 
hv apportioned aniotig the States by the CommisHoner in accordance 
with their res])e(ii\e needs for assistance under this subsection, except 

"that no State shall bi' apportioned more than $7r),000 nor less than 
$25,000. 

(e) ^Therc arc authorized to be appropriated, without fiscal year 
limitations, sueh Mims as n^ay be ne^ .^ssarv to carry out the purposes 
of this section: and .sums so appropriated gIkJI remain available for 
expenditure until June 80, 1078. 

(f ) For the purposes of this section, the term "State'' includes the 
'District of Cohnnbia. ihe Commonwealth of Puerto Kico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(20 U.S.C. 1221^1 note) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.).. set. 8(M, 88 Stat. 

597. 599. ^ 
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PAirr B— Educational St0du:s and Survijys 

^ STUDY OP PURPOSES AND EPFKCTIVKNK§S OK COMPKNSATOUY KDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Skc, 821. (n) In addition to the other authorities, responsibilities 
and duties conferred upon (he National Institute of Education (here- 
nmfter referred to as the "Institute") by section 405 of the Gtonoral 
Education Provisions Act md notwithstandin^r' the second seateiicc 
of subsection (b) (1) of such section 405, the Institute shall undertake 
a thorough evaluation and study of compensatory education programs; 
including such programs conducted by States and such programs con- 
ducted under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

1965. Such study shall include— 

(1) an examination of the fundamental purposes of such pro- 

^grams, and the effectiveness of such program in attaininrr such 
purposes; ^ 

^ (2) an analysis of means to identify accurately the children 
who have the greatest need for such programs, in keeping with 
th^^. fundamental purposes thereof ; 

(3) an analysis of the effectiveness of methods and procedures 
for tnox^tiTig the educational needs of children, including the use 
of indivKluali/.ed written educational plans for children, and 
programs for training the teachers of children ; 

(4) an exploration of alternative methods, including the use 
of procedures to assess educational disadvantage, for distiibuting 
funds under such programs to States, to State educational agen- 
cies, and to local educational agencies in an equitable and efficient 
manner, which will accurately reflect current conditions and insure 

^ that such funds reach the aTeas of greatest current need and are 
effectively used for such areas; 

(5) not more than 20 experiir.crital programs, which shall be 
reasonably geographically^ representative, to be administered by 
the Inj|titiite, in cases where the Institute determines that such 
experimental programs are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
'clauses (1) through (4), and the Commissioner of Education is 
authorized, notwithstanding any provision of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, at the request of 
the Tnstituie, to approve the use of grants which educational agen- 
cies are cHgihle to receive under such title I (in ca.ses where the 
agency eligible for such gi ant agrees to such use) in order to carry 
out such experimental programs; and 

(6) findings and recommendation.s, inchidinsc recommendations 
for changes in such title I or for new legislation, with respect to 
the matters .studied under clauses fl) through (5). 

(b) The National- Advisory Council on the Education of Disud- ^ 
vantaged Children shall advise the Institute with respect to the design 
and execution of such study. The Commissioner of Education shall 
obtain and transmit to the Institute such information as it .shall 
recjuest with respect to programs carried on under title I of the Act. 

(c) The Institute shall make ar interim report to thv> President 
and to the Congress not later than December 31, 1076, and shall make 
a filial report thereto no later than nine uionths after the date of sub- 
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mission of such intorim report, oji the result of its btudy conducted 
under this section. An> other provision of law, rule, or regulation to 
the contrary notwlthstnniling, such repoits shall not be submitted to 
any review outside of the Institute before their transmittal to the Con- 
gress, but the President aiul the Commissioner of Education may make 
to the Congi'css mvh recommc. lation?, with respect to the contents of 
the i-cports as each iiuiy deem appropriate. 

(d) Sums nmde.avaihible pui*snant to section 151 (i) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall be available to carry 
out the provisions of this section .- 

(e) (1) Tlie Institute shall tibmit to the Congress, within one hun- 
dred and twenty day^ after the date of the enactment of this Act, a 
plan for. its study to be conducted under this section. The Institute 
shall have such plan ilelivered t.^ botii Houses on the same day and to 
each House while it is in session. The Institute shall not commence 
Mich study until the first day after the dose of the first period of thirty 
caleiular days of rontinuoiis session of Congress after the date of the 
delivery of such plan to the Congress. 

(2) iFor purposes of paragraph fl) — 
* (A) contiiuiity oT session is broken oidy by an adjournment of 
Congress sine die ; aiul 

(B) the days (in which either House is not in session because of 
an adjournment of more than three days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded ii» the computation of the thirty-day period. 

(20 U.S.C. 1221e note) EnacJea Aufcust 21. 1074. P.L. 93-380. .w. 821, 88 Stat, 
m COO. < :' 

SriUKY AM) STIDV KOK TIMIATINO XUMHKR OK (MnU)RKX COUNTED 

Skc. 822. (a) The Secretary of Connnerce shalh in consultation 
witli the^S(MMetary of Health, Education, and Welfare, expand the 
current popidntion survey (or make such other survey) in order to 
furnish current data foi* each State with respect to the total luunber 
of school atre children in each State to be counted for purposes of sec- 
tion 103(c) (1) (A) of title 1 of the Klementary aiul Secondary Act of 
19G5. Such survey shall be made, muI a report of the results of such 
survey shall be innde jointly by the Secretary of Connnerce aiul the 
Secretary of Ilejdth, K<hk'ation, and Welfare to the Congress, . not 
Inter tluui year after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of llealtlf. Education, ami Welfare and the Sec- 
i-etaly of (>)nunen e shall study the feasibility of updating the number 
of children. counted for purposes of section lb.3(e> of title I of the Act 
in school districts of local educational agencies in order to make ad- 
justUicnN hi the amoiiUth of the grants for which local educational 
agencies within a Stfte are eligible under section 103(a)(2) of the 
Act, ami shall report lo the Congress, no later than on.^ year after the 
date of enactnuMit of Mii.^ Act, the residts of smdi study, wdiich shall 
include an anal\sis of ..Iternative niethod«^ for making such adjust- 
ments, togetiier with tlu^ roconuuendations of the Secretary of Health, 
E(hication, and Welforc and the Secretary of Commerce with respect 
to ^vlncli sucli method or methods are Ui .^'promisiuir for such purpose, 
together witli a Mudy of the results of the expanded population survey, 
autliori/.ul in subsection (a) (including analysis of its accuracy and 
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tho potential utility of (latn (kM'ived thorcfrom) for niakin^? adjust- 
monts in the amounts paid to each State niidor section 144(a)(1) of 
title I of such Act. v / vv ^ 

(e) No inothod of makiiip adju?tmonts diroctod to bo considered 
pupiiant to subsection (a) or sub^^ection (b) shall be iniplouieutod 
unless such niothod shall fii-st be eiuictod by tlio Con^^ress. 
^20U.S.a 241c noto) Enacted August 21. 1074. P.L. 0^-380, sec. 822, Stat. 

STTDY OF TilK MKASpUF. OF POVERTY XTSKO UXDKR TITI.K T OF TlIK 
KI^.MENTARY AND SECONDARY KDUCATION ACT OP 1905 

Sec. 823. The Assistant Secretary shall supervise, with the full par- 
ticipation of the National Institute of Education and the National 
r 1 ■K""^*^^"^" Statistics, a thofou^rh study of tho manner in 
which the relative measure of poverty for use in the financial assistance 
profirram aiitliorixed by title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
nition Act of 1065 may be more accurately and currently developed. 
1 he stiidy of the relative measure of povertv required by this subsec- 
tion shall be adjusted for re/rional, climatic, metropolitan, urban, su- 
burban, and rural differences and for family size and head of household 
differences. The study required by this .section shall consider— 

(A) the availability of data more current than the decennial 
census incliidin/S: data collected by anv apcncv of the Federal Gov- 
ernment winch are relevant except that data so collected shall not 
disclose the name of anv individual or any other information cus- 
tomarily held confidential by that afrency, but shall include agirre- 
/2:ate information to the extent possible ; 

(B) the.availability and usefulncssof cost of livin/r data; 

(C) the availability and usefulness of cost of housing data: 

(D) tlie availability and usefulness of labor market and job 
jivailability data; * 

^ (E) the availability and usefulness of data with respect to pre- 
vaiH:./r wa^e rates, unemployment fates, and income distribution : 
and 

(F) the availability of datu with respect to elij2:ibility criteria 
for aid to families with dependent children under a.Statc plan 
approved under title IV of the Social Security Act. 
(2) The Assi.stant Secretary is authorized and directed to prepare 
and suhmit to the Oon/jress not later than one vear after the effective 
date of this Act a report of the study conducted under this subsection 
includmir recommendations with respect to the availability of data 
desifrned to improve tlie relative measure of poverty for the pro/jrani 
of financial assistance authorized by title T of the Elementary' and 
Secoudary P^lucation Act of 1005. monevcr the. Assistant Secretary 
determines that data specified in para/rraph (1) of this subsection are 
not available or that it is impractical to obtain data for each relevant 
area or cateijory, the report shall contain an explanation of the reasons 
therefor. 

(20 T'.S r. 2llrt nmo) Enacted AiiRust 21. 1074. P.L. ^).V.^^0. m\ 82.?. Stat. 
fiOl. 
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STUn^ OF I.ATK KUNDINO UV KLKMKNTAHV AN!) SEOONDAUV Kf>l rATIOK 

PROGRAMS 

Sec. 824. (a) The Commissioner shall make a full a..d complete 
investigation and study to determine — 

(ly the extent to whicli late funding of Federal programs to 
assist elementary and secondary education liandicaps local edu- 
cational agencies in the effective planning of tlieir eaucation pro- 
grams, and the extent to wliich program quality and acluevement 
of program objectives is adversely affected by such late funding, 
and , * 

(2) means by which, through legislativ^e-WNiidminstrativc ac\ 
tion, the problem can be overcome. 

(b) Not later thon one year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Commissioner sliali maue a report to the Congress on the study 
required by subsection (a), togetlier witli such reconimen<iations as he 
may deem appropriate. 

(20 r.SC. 241a note) nnactod Aujjust 21, 1074. PJ.. J)3~.m sec. 824, 88 Stat, 
002, 

SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 

Skc. 825. (a) The Secretary shah make a full and complete investi- 
gation and study, including necessary research activities, during the 
period beginning upon the date of enactment of tins Act and ending 
June 80, 1976» to determine — 

(1) the frequency, scriousnes.s, and incidence of crime in ele- 
mentary and secondary .scliools in tlie States; 
/2) the number and location of schools affected by crime; 

(3) the per-pupil average incidence of crimes in elementary 
and secondary schools in urban, suburban, and rural schools 
located in alFregions of the United States ; 

(4) the cost of replacement and repair of facilities, books, sup- 
plies, equipment, and other tangible objects seriously damaged or 
(lest royed as the result of crime in sucli schools ; and 

(5) the means by whidi ^'rimes are attempted to be prevented 
in such schools and the means by wliich crimes may more effec- 

• tivelybeprevQuted in such schools. 

(b) Witliin thirty days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall Vequest each State education^/' agency to take the 
steps n<»cossJU y to establisli and maintain appropriate records to facili- 
tate the compilation of information under claiises (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (a) and to submit such information to him no later than seven 
months after the date of enactment of this Act. Tn conducting this 
study, the Secretary shall utiU'/e data and other information available 
as a result of any other studies wliicli are relevant to tlie objectives of 
this section. 

(c) Not later tlian December 1, 1076, the Secretary sliall prepare 
and submit to the Coni, tss a report on the study required by this sec- 
tion, together with such recouunendations as he may deem appropriate* 
Tn sucli report, all information required under each paragrapli of 
subsection (a) of this section shall be -^^ated separately and be appro- 
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prhitoly lubokul. niul shall be sopiiratolv stafed for eloniontnry and 
s-ocondarr schools, as defined ia sections 801 (c) nndHd) of (he Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of lOGo. 

(-d) The Secretary may reimburse each State educational agency 
tor the amount of exi)enscs incurred by it in meeting the requests o*f 
tile Secretary under this section. , ' - 

(e) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as mav be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(20 US.C. 241a note) Enacted August 21, 1974, P.L. 93-380, sec. 825, 88 Stat. 
C502. 

STUDY OF ATIIU-ITIC INJURIKS , ' *' 

Snc. 826. (a) The Secretary shall make a full and complete inves- 
tigation aftd study to determine — 

(1) the number of athletic injuries to, and deaths of male and 
female students occurring in athletic competition' beitween schools, 
in any practice session for such competition, and in any other 

. school-rated athletic activities for the twelve-month period 
befjinning sixty days after the date of enactment of this Act;. 

(2) the number of athletic injuries and deaths occurring (for 
the twelve-mbnth period under clause (1) at each school with an 
athletic trainer or other medical or health professional personnel 
trained to prevent or treat such injuries and at each school with- 
out such personnel. 

^ (b) Within fifty days after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary $hM request each school to maintain appropriate records to 
enable it to compile information under subsection (a) and .shall request 
such school to submit such information to the Secretary immediately 
a 'ter the twelve-month period beginning sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Not later than eighteen months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall make a report to the Con- ' 
gress on the study require<l by subsection (a), together with such 
recommendations as he may deem appropriate. In such report, all 
information required imder each paragraph of subsc^'tion (a) shall be 
stated separately for the two groups of schools under clauses (1) and 
(2) of subsection (c), e:rcept that the information shall also be stated 
separately (and shall be excluded from the group under clause (2) ) 
for institutions of higher education which provide either of the two- 
year programs described in section 801(E) (3) of, the Elementarv and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the term "school" means (1) 
any secondary school or (2) any institution of higher education, as 
defined in section 8 1 of the Eleg^entary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

^1) There is authorized to be appropriated the .^um of $75,00(1 to 
carry out the provisions of thi.s section. 

(20 U.S.C. 241a note) Enacted August 21, 1974; P.L, 03-380. sec. 820, 88 Stat. 
003, 

ASSISTANCE TO STAIT.S FOR STATF. F.QUATJZATTON PliANS 

Si^r. 842. (a)(1) Any State. desiring to develop a plan for a program 
of financial assi tance to local educational acrencies in that State to 
assist such agencies in the provision of fn'o public education may, upo/i 
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ai)i)rK-ntion tlicivftjir, hv whnhuv.^vd Un rlopiuont or iidmin- 

ist ration of hmli i\ plan in arconlanrc witb provisions of this 
•StM-tion. Kach i)lan il(»\olu]H'a pnis'iant to, or wluHi meets tlu« require- 
nients of, this M-ction ^liall hi* .submitted to t lie Connnissioner not later 
than July 1, li^TT, and shall, subjei t to the jnwisions of this wtion, 
he consistent' wit ii tlu* «r»iidebnes deNelqped pursuant to i)ara^raph 
(:^). Such i)lan shall In- desi»rned to jiupleiuent a pro<rram of State 
aid for free juihlie edncar.c:n— ^ i ' . i 

(A) which is consistent w ith such standards as may be required 
h\ the fourtecntli aiticlc of amendment to the Constitution; and 
* (H) ihe i)riinary i)urpose of which i« to achieve equality of 
educational onportunity for all cluldrcn in attendance at Ibe^ 
schools of the local eihicational auencies of the State. 

(2) The Conunissioner shall dcvelo]) «ruidelines dcfuiin^r the prin> 
ci])les set forth in clauses (A) and (H) of para«rraph (1). Not later 
than April 1. lOT."), thi^ Commissioner shall publish such <rnidelines 
in the iMMleial Ke^^jj^ter and Mibinit sui h guide)ine^ to the President (>f 
the Senate aiul the Speaker of thelTouse of Kcpresentaiives. 

(D) Durin^r the sixty-day period followin^j such ])ublicution, the 
Coiuiuissionev shall provide interested parties witli an opportunity 
t<-> ])resent \ ic.w s and make recoiniuendarions witli respect to such guide- 
lines. Not later' than July 1, 1075, the Couunissimler sludl (A) 
rei)uhljsh .such iruidelines in the Federal Registiv^ tonrethei^^th any 
ainonilmcnts thereto as may be ruHited and (H) pm)lish in th.e Federal 
Register a buimnar> of the \ iews and rccoinincr.dat ions presented by 
interested jjarties under the ])receding sentence, tOj[j:ether Avith 
the conunents of the ConunTssioner respecting such vie\ts and 
rcooininenihit ions. 

(t)(A) The guidelines published in accordance with paragraph 
(.1), together with any amendments, shall, not later tlian «Tuly 1, 1075, 
he submitted to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. If either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopts, prior to December 1, 1975, a resolution of 
(lisai)i)roval of such guidelines, the Commissioner shalK prior to 
December 15, 1975, jmblish new guidelines. Such new guidelines shall 
take into consiihMnt ion such \ie\\s .wnl fjolicies as may he made in 
connection withiuch resolution and shall become (Effective thirty days 
after such ])ublication. 

.(H) A resolution of di.sa]i]>roval under this paragraph may I)C in 
tlu', form of a resolution of eitlier the Senate^ or the House of Repre- 
sentatives or such resolution ii^ay bo in tlie form of a 'joncurrent res- 
olution of both T louses. Tf .sucli a resolution of disapproval is in the 
form of a com ur rent resi)lutioiu the new guidelines published in 
nci-ordance w ith the sei>.iuJ sentence of subparagra^i (A) of this para- 
graph .shall be consistent with such ]>olicies as may be established by. 
such concurrent resolutjon. 

(C) If each of the Tionses adopts a sej)arate resolution with respect 
to guidelines submitted in accordance \\jth this ))aragraph for amy 
\ear ami in connection tlieicwith makes ))olic> statements which differ 
substaiitiall\ , then such differences mav be resohed by the adoption 
of^a com ur I cut resolution by both I louses. An\ such concurrent resolu- 
tion shall b' dei nu'd to be a(lo[>te(l in accoi dance with sub})aragra]jli 
(B). ■ ^r^^ 
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other governments, English educational innovations originate from 
diverse sources and tend to be very pragmatic in apffroach. For this 
reason, the author devotes much of Her analysis to examining nho the 
innovators are in English education, what they are trying to change^ 
and where the obstacles xo educational change lie. Three examples of 
recent innovations are described to illustrate different approaches 
to educational innovation^ in England. (JG) 
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- ' The following case study is one in a series of five dealing with 
innovation in education, AU| the studies are descriptive in nature and» 
as the work of five differeiit authors .writing in their personal capacity, 
they represent five quite ii^ividual syntheses and interpretations of 
Vast amounts of informationt Yet the confusion that ml^^t be expected 
from this method does not ^a\ilt» What emerges from these studies is 
instead a reasonably coherent s.tatement of educational iresponses to the 
post-war demands of many mbr^ people for more and better education. 

Perhaps it is not remarkable that the demands have been exerted 
so consistently on such ^ variety of nations, nor that the response to 
them^has for the most part been so quick and positive* The nations 
examined in this book ar^ remcurkably similar in that cdl have a long 
€Uid honotirable traditioii of public education, an industrialised ecojopmy 
and a high standard of living* At first glance it even appears that 
their solutions to the problems posed by recent educational demands are 
unusually similar: structural reform, curricular jrejform, compensator 
and/or individualised leamdLng systems - examples of each are easy to 
find in,€my setting. Yet a closer reading of the five case studies 
reveals wide and interesting variations: inferiorities, in perceived 
solutions, in strategies evolved or developed to implement them* 

Such variety of course refXetsfk to a large extent differences in 
* national climate \ that peculiar combination of values, objectives, 
alms and euiminlstrative tradition which, aside from language, makes a 
nation distinctive. The explication of these differences is thus a 
hidden theme of the five case studies taken as a whole, and azi under- 
standing of this hidden theme is necessary to illuminate the more 
obvious themes of change axid growth* 

A^ explanation of this point can be found by comparing, even . 
superficially, Scandinavian cotmtries such as Norway and Sweden on ^he 
one hand and the United States of America on the other. At least from 
the viewpoint of the outside observer, Horway and Sweden ^have much in 
common* Both relatively small in terms of population, they can also 
claim a remarkably unified social, and value structure* Furthermore, 
their style « if such a generalisation can be made - seems to be to 
have a clear idea of goals' and then to set about methodically reaching 
them* This process is aided by the existence of strong. central govern* 
ments which are able to plan and to legislate with a reasonably clear 
assurance that what they propose wiir be achieved* Thus there exists 
in Norway the National Council for Innovation in Education whose mandate 
it is to make reality of reform laws passed by the central Parliament* 
The Parliament, concerned in recent years with "larger^^uestions of the 
role of schools in Society**, and sure enough of its constituency, has 
concerned itself largely with structural reform and new curricula - on 
a national scale* I 



The situation In the United States Is quite different » even If 
the question of relative size of total population Is Ignored. The 
American federal government i-s based on a system of checks and balances 
80 fln^ Ij^t It Is often hard to determine either the source of impetus 
or its ultimate manifestation. The situation is furtl>.er complicated by 
the well-protected exlstei)ce of states* rights - particularly the con«- 
trol of education - and /once the issue of taxation is raised, by mxmi-* 
c1p€lL and regional claims as well. Perhaps more important » the rich 
diversity of the American population inevitably means conflicting social 
and ethnic interests » values » and views of national priorities. The 
past decade of American life has. indeed been one of fast-changing goals 
and objectives and of i massive social upheaval. Much of the upheaval 
has connected itself to education and made^ demands accordingly: in 
the light of this political and social background, it is not surprising 
that American education responded by producing such a variety, of inno'- 
vations in every area and at every level that the final array can be' 
quite bewildering, whilst at the same time providing a vast reservoir 
_jip^ex]^erlence for others* 

England and the Federal Republic of Germany likewise provide 
differences quite distinctly their own. Writing of her own co\mtry*8 
approach to recent educational change, the author of the English case 
study notes 

^.....the English style is distinctive. You can seize on it 
instantly* There is no acceptance of common objectives, except in 
the most genereil sense which inspired the last major education 
acts the need to widen opportunities and eliminate the poverty 
both of individual children and of the public provision of educa- 
tion (l). TherSyis no nationsil plan for education, no law which 
specifies where development is necessary as in some OECD countries. 
There is almost no theory. The point is characteristically made 
in a recent major report on education (2): 'We invited the help 
of a number of distinguished educationists and professors of 
educational philosopny .^AThey all confirmed the view that 
general statements of aims were of limited value and that a 
pragmatic approach to education was likely to be more fruitful*'** 

The reference to **two decades of non-reform** in German education, 
a phrase coined by Professor S.B. Robinsohn, is slowly becoming eroded,^ 
especially during the last two years, which have been marked by funda- 
.mental changes in\many parts of the school system* With increasing 
co-operation between the Lfinder and with the initiatives of the new 
Ministry for Education and Science, the need for a more systematic 
approaph to education^ reform, and especicdly to educational experi- 
mentation, seems more important in Germany today than in many other 
countries. 

Despite these differences in background and style, the five coun- 
txy studies do show one overriding problem in common: the need to change 
and improve their educational systems. Furthermore, as their experience 
increases, they all face the reality that explicit measures to facili- 
tate the management of educational change are necessary, that innovation 
and improvement cannot be haphazardly left to chance. 

' s 
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IMTRODUOTION 

English education Is f\ill of changes* Primary education is \>e±tig 
made much freer. Secondary education is being reorganised to break down 
the old divisions between academic and practical schools for pupils who 
were supposed to be distinguishable at the age of eleven* Post^school 
education in universities and local authority colleges is being energet«- 
ically expanded* Much of the curriculim for students of all ages and all 
levels of intelligence is being reappraised* Teachers and administrators 
are facing more urgently than ever before new challenges on what to teach 
and how, in the light of new knowledge, new appreciation of the way 
children learn and new demands from society about what children should 
learn* 

The aims of those involved in changing English education 'are the 
same as change-makers in countries the world over* Socially they want to 
widen opportunities. i!!ducationally they want to emphasise learning rather 
than teaching* And where appropriate they want to update the content of 
the curriculum* 

The English style of change is, however, distinctive* Within the 
school system, the subject ot this report, you can seize on two charac*- 
teristics« First, innovation (meaning consciously introduced change) 
comes from many sources* Individual teachers have the freedom as 
professionals they are encoxiraged - not to let the content or method of 
education ossify. This is a real freedom* Individual local authorities 
have much scope to organise their schools and may develop strategies for 
influencing the content of schooling too* But, central government, in 
contrast with government in many OECD countries, is relatively weak at 
instituting change and only spasmodically involved* Change may also come 
through a whole network of interests: universities, teacher- training 
institutions, professional associations, parents and employers, and 
indeed through the only compulsory inmates of the education system, the 
pupils and students* 

' Second^Ly, the approach is pragmatic* There is in English education 
no acceptance of common objectives or priorities, except in the most 
general sense which inspired the last major education act(l); the need 
to widen opportunities and to counter the poverty within the system* 
There is no national plan for education, no law, as in Norway Which 
specifies where development is hecessary* There is almost no theory of 
change* The English approach was summed up in a recent report on 
education(2)* "We invited the help of a nimiber of distinguished 



(1) Education Act 1944. See Hew Law of Education , sixth ed. George Taylor 
•^nd John B* Saunders* Butterworths 1965, p*3* 

(2) q^i^^^ren and Their Primary Schools (The Plowden report) H.M*S*0* 1967, 
para. 501* 



educationists and professors of educational philosophy They all 

confirmed the view that general statements of aims 'were of limited 
value and that a pragmatic approach to education was likely to be mote 
fruitful. « 

Such a decentralised approach has obvious disadvantages: change is 
uneven and the reasons for particular successes or failures ar6 often 
n^t appreciated. But the immediately obvious solution of more direction 
and more centralisation has, where it has been tried, been resisted. 
AM, I woiad argue, rightly. English-style innovation has two great 
strengths. ' It is expected to be diverse. And it relies on the active - 
involvement of those in the classroom as much as, or more, than of those 
in committees. The people who institute change may well be those who 
have thought it out in the first place. 

Educationists, who want to make ti^e process of change less time- 
consuming and less wasteful of individual effort need -to quote one man 
who has been Intimately involved, Geoffrey Caston(l)-to discover how 
"to boost professional self-confidence in a pluralistic setting." They 
should -not be concerned merely with producing strategies, models of 
change and all the stock in trade of the methods men* They need, so an 
English argument runs, to devise, institutions which can support without 
directing. ^ ' ' 

In an international context the most interesting aspect of English 
innovation is thus likely to centre on the eaqperience of two bodies 
created' to stimulate izmovation and development, the Schools Council 
and ^he National Council^-for Educational Technology. The Schools Council 
is concerned with school examinations and' ctyrriculum, the National 
Council works with industry as wel^ as' schools." This report" looks at 
some |0f their school-directed work. J 

J^ut since they do not monopolise the means of change', even in their 
areas of. special interest, "tMs report also looks, at who the innovators 
are in English education, what they are trying to change and where the 
obstacles are. Three examples are given to show the current variety. >^ 
The primary education example shows the most traditional form of inno- 
vation: coming from the local education authofity and the schoolls. It 
also shows a partictxlarly thorough appreciation that change in content 
needs to be expressed in a change in method. The secondary reorganisa- 
tion example is the most political and shows the central government at 
its most active. It is largely organisational. The curriculum develop- 
ment example, shows innovatory strategy at its most developed in English 
terms. 

A final point: one of the other distinguishing features about 
English educational innovation is the lack of documentation. This is 
therefore a largely personal report. 




(1) Journal of Curriculum Studies, May 1971. 



PART II 



STRUCTURED AM) STRATEGIES 



This part deals with the status and function of the various bodies 
involved in educational innovation and their relationship. 

There are three main points to note: (l) that, historically, change 
has been rooted in the schools, or at any rate the local education 
authority, (2) that attempts at centralised initiative have not been 
successful and, tendencies to centralisation have been resisted, (3) that 
the new strategy is a central servicing operation to assist local 
initiative ♦ 

First, therefore, in this section is the local level: the teaching - 
" profession and the local education authorit^ies * The national level 
follows: the Department of Education and Het* Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools (the HMIs) and then the National Council for Educational 
Technology , and the strategies they use: in-'Se , rviae training and the 
teachers' centres. Last come those wha have had a long standing .role in 
the promotion of ideas: the research bodies ^ the teacher training * 
institutions (universities and colleges of education) /and government 
advisory committees. / ■ 

. i 

The Local Roots 
Im Teachers 

The freedom of teachers is part of an English legend. The legend \ 
has some substance. Schools are not directed by local or central 
government as to either what or how they sho\ild teach (with the exception 
that they have to provide religious education). ^ 

But freedom of ordinary teachers to decide on organisation and 
curriculum depends on the head. The head teacher decides how the school 
should be organised, what books and equipment should be used and what 
should be the relationship with parents. The head has wide areas of 
discretion. . ^ 

The head in turn is subject! to a number of restraints: the pressure 
of exams, competition to get a university place, .parental disquiet. 
The local authority's chief education officer may apply pressure if he 
feels that a head is being inefficient'^ But there is little to threaten 
a head's security: he is almost jjnpossible to sack. Nor does the head 
expect to feel threatened. There is generally a free and easy relation- 
ship between heads, their governors and the authority's advisors. 



At its best,, the teachers* use of their freedom can be reflected 
in an astonishing degree of change* A famous and well documented exam- 
ple of a revolution in learning which was entirely school based 'is the 
••progressive movement" of the 1920^ and 1930s(l). More recently, 
individual teachers have not only changed the. whole content and method 
of their pupils* education, but have, through books and lecturing, 
started changes which have gone a long way beyond their, own schoois(2)« 

Some of the teachers professional associations have been active* 
The Science Masters Association and the Modei^n Language Association were 
instrumental in securing much, of the early ciiirriculum development funds 
for their own subjects* The National Association for Teaching English 
has established an intematiomLl reputation* 

Tha-. (Converse, of course, operates: the teacher can be a^'barrier 
to change* i4uch innovation, particularly in the curricultmir- threatjens 
teachers* Where. traditionally they have been the source of authority, 
they increasingly find themselves as one among many with a view to 
eontrlbute. They face all the challenges as the sociologist ^ Basil 
Bernstein, points out of having to move from ^ "given** to an "achieved" > 
role(3)« On top of all this they have to try to reduce innovation to a 
communicable level in terms of management and organisation* \ 

The. teacher in the most critical position, * potentially the greatei^t 
barrier, is the head; though the. position of the head in the primary --J^^"' 
school may be less vulnerable tiian the head in the secondary^ school* 
The primary school head is likeOl^y to be one generalist teacher amorig 
many* He can exert an\ immense authority within the school; he isj expected 
to go into every classroom. The secondary school larger, more hierarchic,' 
is potentially more bureaucratic* It is likely to be compartmented by 
its specialisms and tiie head less able, therefore, to exert conti^ol over 
the content or method of colleagues* approaches* \* 

2* Local education, authorities 

The structure of English education is often defined as a national 
system locally administered* True, there are national legal obligations 
on authorities to provide education and^^'some national regulations about 
the way they provide itt, uniform pay scales for teachers and officials, 
centrally-defined cost limits for buildings, national systems of 
examinations. Yet local education authorities are free to organise their 
schools as they wish., They administer the system, they spend the money* 
In many cases they take the initiative* What happens may depend on their - 
political complexion, their traditions, the accident of geography, and 
indeed their si2e(4)* ' 



(1) The Educational Innovators * W.A*0, Stewart. 
^ (zX^Bxamples are Sybil Marshall \and David Holbrook. 

(3) New Society, 14 September 1967* ^ 

(4) There aire at present 163 local education authorities* The smallest 
has a total population of 30, 000, the largest outside London a 
population of over one million* A Royal 'Commissien on Local Govern- 
ment recommended in 1969 that authorities should fall within a 
population range of 200,000 to 500,000* On their recommendations 
•this would reduce the numbers of authorities to 58* 




They certainly vary. Authorities have different ages of transfer 
from primary to secondary schooling, different forms of secondary 
schooling and many differences on discretionary provision - the scale 
of nursery education, allowances for books and equipment, the numbers 
of teachers above the minimum* They have approached new developments 
at notably different speeds. Some of these local education authorities 
have startj^ the primary school revolution in Britain, and some have 
}paved the^way for the government to adopt a non-selective secondary 
_ edugfttion sy stem . ( 2 ) 

Local advisers or inspectors 

Most local education authorities have teamc of promoted teachers 
as advisers, the range and degree pf specialisation usually depending 
upon the authority's size* Advisers* (or inspectors*) work consists 
largely of visiting schools and of running in-service training courses 
and generally, trying to improve iWdiocre teaching. They also influence 
the system through the active part they play in- the promotion of heads* 

\ Increasingly, however, they are being called on to interpret 

significant new .developments in teaching. In certain cases in primary 
education they ha^^e been notably influential* For just as in the prim- 
ary school the head has easy access to different classes and teachers, 

•so the primary adviser has easy access to the, head* The advisers seem 
to have been more successful with maths than languages, with science 
than humanities. Teachers* centres offer them new opportxmities of 
development work with teachers. 

As new curriculum pro jectSv proliferate , the role of the advisers , 
as necessary guides \ and interi>reters may become still more iii5)ortant* 



Te aethers* centres 

" * / The idea of loc^l development centres fojr teachers comes from the 
Schools Council. There are' 500 or so now in existence most have been 
set up and are run by \ the local education authorities; a few have been 
se,i up by xiniversities or colleges of education* 

\ \ i 

Basically, teaifhers* centres are intended to be "very local, very 
accessible centres whei^e teaahers can meet, regularly and informally^ 
to tes-fj display, to devise and to discuss their own work and the work 
of others. If we are having a curriculum revolution, this is how we 
-hope to achieve it. It is at these centres that teachers, teacher 
educators, local authority staffs and university workers come^ together - 
with sometimes those of the youth service, oir the employers or the 
otheW users of education. -The promise of the^e centres is that they will 
reflect what can succeed in this town and thjis village/* • (l) It may be 
in a teachers* centre that. pressure for a naitional curriculum project 
firsts, build^ up. It should certainly be theije that the results of a 
national project are evaluated and interpreted through some sort of 
in-service training. The centres should also stimulate their own develop- 
ment work* 



(1) Joslyn Owen quoted in Curi^culum Iniiovation in Practice by 
J". Stuart Maclure, H.M.S.O\. 1968* 

(2) See p.3& for the effects of\ a change Qf government 

11 
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Their potential is obvious i their achievement less so. Many are 
recent. They vary ^ in subject coverage and accessibility. They vary in 
the interest or control that\ the-local 'authoriijy tries to exercise. 
They vary in their aqtiyvitie^. At a recent Schools Council conference 
it was discovered tha\^t mani^ centres the emphasis was almost entirely 
on open discussion and exchange of views and not on devisiinig specific 
contributions to teachingxwithin certain subject areas. To quote Owen 
again {1): "As long as the^J^ect'ure/seminar/discussion group methods of 
traditional in-service trainijig\are regarded as the principal methods 
appropriate to curriculm dev^lojpment, .teachers seem unlikely to provide 
and to work within their own framework of activity.^' 

! • ^ .{ 

The Centre ' / 4r - 

X0 Department of Education and Science 

/ jit ia the duty of the Secretary of State, for Education and Science 
Uor Binist^T^for Education until 1964) to promote the education of the 
people of England and Wales and the progressive, development of institu- 
tions devoted to that purpose ^^5?he Education. Act of 1944 specifically 
charges the Secretary of State wi^h the duty "to secure the effective 
executiipn, by local authorities under hie control, and direction of' 
national^ policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educatior 
service in every area.** 

The Secretary of State*s part in directing national policy iia^^' on 
the whole, b^een determined in close qo-operation with the local education 
authorities. This Is practical politics* To operate smoothly, poljJcies 
need the support of many of the 163/authorities, a large ' number orSl^om 
will differ from the government in^ political outlook. 

' * / ' 

The central government has, however, made a number of important 

policy .decisions since 1944. The system now- looks very different from / 

what it was when the act was passed. Thus the all-age elementary schoolB 

have disappeared, small rural schools are goin^, secondary schools are 

becoming non selective; teacher-training courses have been lengthened 

trom tKO years to three; unqualified teachers are being edged out of the 

^^chools; a local authority sector of higher eaucation has been. created^ 

headed by the polytechnics; a great expansion of higher education, 

including the universities, is taking place. 

Mostly the central government influence on the education system is 
^exercised through its control of costs, oome of this control is exercised 
V^lrectly, tor example, with the school building pirogramme, with school 
meals and ihe number of places in teacher traiiiin^^. Some of it is more 
iMirect but nevertheless quite close. For though most of the current 
cost^s of e(^ucation are met by local fiuithorltlesXand though the govern- 
ment contri^butlon to those costs is iii the form of a general grant, 
government funds are given onrthe basl^ of detailed estimates. 

\ 



(1) Joslyn Ow^ quoted in Curriculum Innovation in Practice by 
J. Stuart Maclure,^.M.S.O. 1968. 
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The interest for thi^ report is that in some of these areas the 
departiLent has branched out from supervision to development. The policing 
function - seeing that standards are maintained and that finance is 
controlled -is no longer its sole one. School building is an example. 
Here the department's architects branch is behind much of the^ excellent • 
development work on school design, working in association with local 
education authorities. 

But the content of education is one -^lirea wh^re the department has 
never effectively moved from its supervii^ry role. The reasons why it 
.has not done so" reveal a great deal about jthe English attitudes to 
innovation. , . ^ 

In'this area, the Secretary of otate has two responsibilities: to . 
maintain standards, and to co-ordinate the natl'^*'' ^ n^'ovision of 
examinations. Both are generally delegated: vV to the Schools 

Council {see page 18); maintain:feng standards ^t^.^ral inspectorate,- 

to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 



Her Mfit.le sty's Inspectors of Schools 

. There *S5^ HMIs. Thoy have foxir functions* They are required 
to inspect, assess and report on all ^dhools and on other educational 
institutions which the government aids financially, except the 
universities; they give advice and in-servtce training to the staffs 
of schools and colleges; they encourage educational development; and 
-they fozTD a link between the Department of Education, the local education 
authorities and the Schools, Council. % 



The .HMIs are -in a unique ^position to know what is going on. ^hey 
are organised on both a regional, and a subject basis with responsibilities 
extending over most of the educatiopi sys'fem departments* They can use 
.this imriv^lled view of the system to disseminate successful practice, 
especially through .the large niimber of their in-service training coxirses. 
Take their management course forjheads, a fairly recently established 
. Gpurse'. Head teachers involvjed in secondary reorganisation are likely 
rto face much larger schools, mixed schools where they have been used to 
single sex, and a much* wider range of ability among pxelr pupils* How 
can they be' helped with the much more demandii^ administrative job? 
The inspectorate will have seen ytaya in which *some schools manage 
successfully, and others which have found the usual pitfalls. This 
experience can be reflected in their courses* « * 

Increasingly they are publishing surveys based on local inspections, 
which can bring good practice, to the notice of an even wider audience. 
Recent examples incluae surveys of language laboratories, children with 
^cerebral palsy , home-school relations and organising middle schools for 
children of 8 to 12 or 9 to 13. 

Sometimes individual HMIs become national educational figures* 
One HMI took on almost single-handed the job of makin.^^ primary schools 
aware of new approaches to maths (1)* She took the view that it was no 



(l) MathematicsXn the Prima|ry School, H.M.S.O* 1965., 

\ 

\ 
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good oust telling teachers about it, they must be involved. Her courses 



'Ttp'-^d down the country became development covirses run by teacher 
. traij^;Sg -Institutions. Another case is mentioned in the primary education 



'These\ examples- are typical in that inspectors tend to get caUght 
up' individually in. innovation. There is no question of the inspectorate 
taking on the task of introducing widespread change through some 
-ftitution of its own. It is not charged with the in-service training 
ohould be associated with a curriculum development project^JLor 
j-t involved in a very obvious manner (except through the Schflfols ' 
Council, see page 18) in planning future curriculum development* 

It nay well strike an outsider as odd: if HMIs are in such /a good 
posit ioiv to identify trends, why do they not take a stroYiger d^elop- 
mental role on behalf of the department? This was tried once 
and.^ a government-based strategy it :failed. / 

/The curriculum study group ' . 



The boost that' the Russian sputnik is said to have given American 
curriculum development in 1957 took a tit of time to cross the Atlantic. 
But by 1962-63, there were a number of ^jducationists wondering what 
should be done in ^ngland. fhe i^uffield Foundation was already consider- 
ing financing a science development project. ^ . ^ 

Quite independently the Department of ilducation was thinking about 
creating a ministry group (analogous with the development group of 
architects) to stimulate the renewal or redevelopment of school curricula. 
It appeared to have ready-made resources with the expertise of the HMI^s 
to back Up its pfficials. At the same time the Department had a 
recommendation from its advisory committee on examinations (the ^ 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council) that it should devise a new 
secondary school examination (the Certificate of Secondary Education). 
It wis logical to link exam work with curriculum. 

So the Curriculum Study Group was set up, with a dozen or so 
members and a brief to co'\^er curriculum and examinations. Apart from 
one academic with a speciall interest in evaluation, aJJL^vere officials 
or HMIs, some of whom had;, been attached to the Minist^Ss^3ec,ondary 
Schools* Examinations Council. Working with the SSEC, in^a'^iy short 
life the group generated a mass of ideas. It set up the Certificate -i 
of Secondary Education, a revolutionary concept in English examinations 
because it can be school-based if teachers choose so. It worked out 
priorities for curriculum development projects (it was able to lean on 
the Nuffield"^ Foundation for ideas'.^n how to run a development project). 
It formulated a strategy for dissemination and local development through 
teachers* centres (working, it suggested, to a regional organisatidn) . 

But none of 1?his was public knowledge at the time. For the 
C\irriculum Study Sroup, though potentially creative like the Architects 
and Building frar^h development group, ran into almost immediate trouble. 
In part it may well have boen the victim of a larger dispute: the 
.Minister of Education was already quarrelling with ttie teachers* ' and 
local authority /organisations on teachers* pay machinery. The CSG was 
thus a handy extra weapon. Local education authorities and teachers 
alike were up in arms at the idea of a government department "ursurping" 
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their responsibilities. The charges stuck. Correspondence in an edu- 
cational journal at the time immortalised the oppositiori; "We've fought 
two world wars only to be faced with this." 

Within a few months of the establishment of the Curriculum Study 
GroujpV the Minister of llducation agreed to its abolition and that 
ins'^ead there should be machinery for the development of schools curricula 
and \e'xaminations representative of all education interests: teachers, 
local authorities, voluntary bodies and the universities. A working 
party (l) was established^ to devise such machinery. This move signalled 
the end of /the Curriculum Study Group and ^the beginning of the Schools 
Council for the Curriculum and Examinations. 

So the^ Group was a failure. Or was it? In fact it seems that it 
failed only on the most limited interpretation.- It failed as a ministry 
group. One of the civil seirvanta involved (the late Derek Morrell), who 
within a few months of the establishment of the Curriculum Study Group 
was instrumental in getting the Schools Council working party set up, 
viewed it differently. In the' long term, he argued, the Curriculum Study 
Group was unlikely to be as effective as the architects* development 
group; it was not because of its methods, but because it was attached^ 
to the wrong power base. With school building 4htere- was no doubt of t he 
minibter's control: he held the pxirse strings. But with the curriculum 
at that stage no one quite knew whether teacher control was a myth or 
not. It was only when the Curriculum Study Group was set up that it. 
became clear from the reactions to it that control of the curriculum 
genuinely rested in an area occupied by teachers and local edcicajtion-^^ 
authorities. It became obvious then that the Curriculum Study-'Gr^up 
should be the servant of other masters. , ^ 

The methods of the Curriculum^tudy Group, as Morrell suggested, 
have been triumphantly vindicated in getting curriculum development 
work moving in" England. When the CSG moved in as the strong secretariat 
for the newly created Schools Council it moved in with ideas for • 
development an'^. ideas for putting them into operation, and gave it the 
sort of boost that would never have come Just with evolution. 

Research 

After the experience of the Curriculum' Study Group, the Department 
of Education seems likely to revert to a more indirect role in curriculum 
innovation. But this is potentially important, especially where research 
is concerned (see page 23 for other research bodies). The DBS research 
budget. has grown from £20,000 in 1962-63 to nearly £370,000 in 1967-68, 
by which time more than £2 million was committed on 135 projects. The 
DBS generally aims to link grants to projects with policy implications. 
Nevertheless this is, by continental standards, a half hearted dirigisme. 

The best known example is the support for an "action-research" 
project into educational priority area programmes, which the PES finances 



(l)^The Lockwood Working Party which produced the Schools Cyricula 
and Examinations . H.M.S.O. 1964* 
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together with the Social Science Keseerch Council with a three year 
grant of £175,000. This research project is iinder the direction of 
Dr. A.H. Halsey of Nuffield College, O?cford, It is aimed at finding 
ways. and, to some extent, evaluating v.inethods of improving the attain- 
ment of children in impoverished circumstances, of enco;uring their 
teachers and/ of linking home and school. The project is also experiment- 
ing with a pre-school language programme. It is, in English terms, a 
breakthrough to assert that reforms in social policy may be conducted 
through social science experiment: though at this stage it is too early 
to say whether the faith pinned on the research will be justified* 



The New Style Innovators 

The Nuffield Foundation , t he , Schools Council and the National 
Council for Educational Technology have an aim in common. They are 
committed to stimulating self-conscious and coherent change. Nuffield 
and the Schools Council, both primarily concerned with curriculum 
development, also share a method. TJiough the Schools Council's functions 
raxige wider than Nuffield 's, they have both concentrated their support 
on curriculum development teams working to an elaborate and seemingly 
efficient prpcedure. -This section describes them and discusses the 
strategies. NCET is mainly concerned with the management of innovation 
and 1 shall consider that separately. 

1. The Nuffield Foundation 

English curriculum development owes the Nuffield Foundation a 
great debt, for it pioneered the idea of curriculum development on a 
national scale while at the same time maintaining the principle that 
teachers should play a large, if not dominant, role in development. It 
started by taking up some of the ideas of the teachers* fvpecialist 
associations and offered to finance and organise full-time development 
work* 

The Nuffield Foundation is a charitable trust vrhich was set up in 
the 1940 8 Its interests extend across the social services and to 
scientific and medical research. But education, and particularly curric- 
ulum development, has in the last few years absorbed ^a sizeable part of 
its budget. Kach of the Nuffield* projects, claimed the then director, 
Brian Young, arose from a growing concern among teachers all over the 
country that the teaching approach in classroom and laboratory needed 
to be reviewed in the light of recent advances in knowledge, current 
views on the nature of learning and a ,new eii5)hasis' on the active part 
that the pupil should play ii|i the learning process. There seemed in the 
early 1960 8 to be general agreement that something more was needed 
than a mere redrafting of syllabuses. The Nuffield curriculum projects 
were therefore designed to give outstanding teachers the time and the 
facilities to reappraise their aims and methods in a way which would 
not be possible^ while teaching a full programme. /Each scheme has aimed 
to provide "a distillation of what lively teachers are doing to 
revitalise* the classroom presentation o^ their object." The Nuffield 
Foundation has tried to ensixre by appropriatev examinations that testing 
I (as well as teaching) is directed at acquirin^\i vorKing understanding 
of "the subject instead of just accumulating taatf about it. 

'16 / 
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The strategy of development is essentially co-operative, with 
teachers playinp a dominant role. The range of Wuf field-supported 
activities and the fact that these share so many characteristics with 
the Schools Council's approach (described on page' 16) shows how muph 
groundwdrk had been done before the Schools Council was set up, 

Nuffield started with science for secondary school children and 
then branched out into mathematics and modern languages; later it 
extended its support to projects for the primary-secondary age range 
and to projects in linguistics • It was beginning to work in the human- 
ities when the Schools Council was established; and it had moved stil3, 
further afield with, for instance, its Resources for Learning -Project 
a study of ways of organising work in schools to make the best possible 
use of teachers* skills^and of new developments in methods and equip- 
ment (using machines to help children to learn to read, for example, 
and designing a correspondence course for sixth formers in subjects 
where there is a great shortage of specialist teachers). 

Tfie programme has diminished since 1967, the time when the t>chools 
Council was getting into its stride. Prom that time, Nuffield stopped 
commissioning projects and started to share sponsorship of a number of 
it3* projects with the Schools Council. Between 1961 and 1967, it had 
seli' up 16 development projects. For much of that time it was in a 
position of unrivalled influence on curriculum development. 

It could have been vinhealthy. as Derek Morrell put it(l): "A wrong 
decision might easily have been -made. Had the development work been 
carried out by a small groupf of backroom boys without forging close 
links with many different schools, tiniversities and examining boards, 
application of the results would have been slow and difficult. In fact 
application is likely to be rapid." 

Nevertheless^' Nuff ield-sponsored curriculum work has in one sense 
gone off at a tangent which it is unlikely that any representative body 
would have followed. Nuffield drew its bright teachers and, its trial 
schools predominantly from the public schools (i.e. the most elite 
of the independent schools) and- thus develojanent work was geared to the 
special curriculum of these schools. For example the science projects 
worked on separate chemistry, physics and biology, with courses leading 
to examinations (i.e. the Ordinary and Advanced Levels of the General 
Certificate of Education). 

Curriculum projects more appropriate to the comprehensive school 
have been slower to develop, though the science teams, having worked 
their way tnrough G.C.ii. *A*-level, are now wory»ing on combined sciences 
for the whole of tjie twelve-year-old age group. The Nuffield public 
schools biae has also meant that their projects tended not to be of much 
use to the groups yho were quite possibly in the greatest need; the 
pupils who hav(i disliked school so much that they drop out at the first 
opportunity but who will have to stay an extra year from 1972-73 when 
tne school leaving age goes up. 



(l) Derek Morrell: Education and Change, Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures 
to the P'ollege of Preceptors, 1966. 

^7 
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2.. The Schools Council \^ 

The Sohools Council epitomises the most systematic of the English 
approaches to school innovation. Its novelty lies in an organised \ 
approach "Which is still consistent with the decentralised structure of 
the English educational system. Having been set up to solve two problems 
(one" professional, one political), the Council has evolved in its 
solutions to those problems as €tn important institutional device. It 
' is a force for variety and for greater professionalism in education. 

/ History 

Politically the Schools Council had to appease the educational 
organisations whichgfelt threatened by the Curriculum Study Group. Its 
complicated constibftion is designed to make it a truly representative 
body, representing all the major education interests and giving teachers 
a majority on all but its finance committees. Members are nominated by 
organisations. They cover the spectrum of teachers unions, teacher-. * 
training and. further education interests, the voluntary bodies as well 
as the local education authorities, the Department of Education and the 
HMIs. V 

Its secretariat is also reproseAtatlve. Of its three joint secre- 
taries one is seconded from the Department of Education, one from the 
HM Inspectorate and one from a local education authority. The joint 
secretaries are supported by a research team under a research director, 
field officers responsible for keeping in tduch with schools and a 
large information section. 

The professional problem to be overcome was described in 1963 by 
the Lockwood committee (which devised the Schools Council's constitution 
and terms of reference (see page 15) as "basically one of inadequate 
co-ordination where different areas of responsibility touch or overlap", 
such as insufficient co-ordination between the development of curriculum 
content or teaching techniques and policy on examinations. These were 
influences, the committee argued, which could in time seriously diminish 
the responsibility of schools for their own work. 

The lockwood committee was conditioned by traditional English 
beliefs about wnere innovation really takes place: "We note it has long 
been accepted in England and Wales that tl\e schools should have the - 
fullest possible Ineasure of responsibility for their own work, including 
responsibility for their o\m curricula and teaching methods, which should 
be evolved by their own staff to meet the needs of their own pupils. We 
reaffirm the importance of this principle and believe that positive 
action is needed to uphold it 

"The responsibility placed upon the schools is a heavy one. If it 
is to be successfully carried the teachers must have adequate time and 
opportunity for regular reappraisal of the content and methods of their 
work in the light of new knowledge amd of the changing needs of pupils 
and society. A sustained and planned programme of work is required, 
going Well beyond what can be achieved by occasional conferences and 
courses or by the thinking and writing of busy teachers in their spare 
time. 

18 
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"We concluded therefore that there was no need to define a new 
principle in relation to the schools curricula and practice. Our task 
was to examine how far the existing principle is being realised in " 
practice and whether new arguments are needed to uphold and interpret 
it.f 

Function 

The^ Lockwood committee provided the following terms of reference - 
for^a Schools Council for the Curricvilum and Examinations: 

\"The objects are to uphold. and interpret the principle that 

\ each school should have the fvillest possible measure of 
\ responsibility for its own work with its own cuiriculum and 
\teaching methods based on the needs of its own pupiils and evolved 
\by its own staff; and to seek through co-operative study of 
common problems to assist all* who have individual or joint 
responsibilities for or in connection with the schools curricula- 
and examinations to co-ordinate their actions in harmony with 
/Xhis principle. & 

\ 

**In order to promote these objects the Council i^ill keep unaer 
review curricula, teaching methods and examinations in primary 
and secondary schools including aspects of schools organisation 
so far as they affect the curriculum and will dr.ak attention to 
difficulties arising in these fields which appear to merit 
consideration l5y other appropriate* authorities.'* \ 

In particular the Council will: 

VI) discuss with the schools the ways in which, through research 
and development and by other means, the Council can assist the 
scliool to meet both the individual needs of their pupils and the 
educational needs of the conaaunity as a whole;, 

/ - ' I ' ' .' 

(2) ascertain the views and interests of the schools on all 
letters falling withiu the Council's terms of reference, repre- 
sent those views stnd interest in discussion of such matters with 
any bodies or persons concerned directly or indirectly with 
/education in all its aspects; and will be free to publish its 
findings and recommendations at its own discretion; 

(3) carry out all the functions hitherto ,undertaken by the 
Secondary Schools iixaminations Council, and such other functions 
as the Minister, acting in his capacity as central ca-:ordanating 

, authority for secondary school examinations, may remit to the 
Council; 

(4) offer advice on reqxJest to any member interested and so far 
as practicable to any otner bodies smd persons concerned with the 
work of the schools." \ 

Action, on the curriculum and ekaminations 

(1) Research and develoWent . These acti\.''ities, but particularly 
curriculum. development, account for the major part of the Schools 
Council effort. Of its budget of about £1.5 million annually (provided 
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by the Department of iiducation and the local education authorities), 
a large part goes on curriculxim development projects. 

• These activities are intended to provide a focus for ch€inge» Most 
involve the production of new materials in print, film or on tape. And 
since to an increasing extent it is believed by curriculum developers 
that the projects present teachers with the need to change attitudes' 
as well as the need simply to update the content of the curriculum, 
• some in-service training is rega3rded as an essential element* 

h 

Most projects work to ^a similar pattern. A proposal for development 
is put to the i:>chool8 Council. A director is appointed. He or she chooses 
a team which is likely to include seconded teachers and an evaluation 
officer* They should clarify the aims of the project. Then, three to 
five years are spent devising and trying out materials in selected trial 
schools. The material, ' and possibly the methods, are revised in the 
light of the schools* comments. The evaluator should be contributing 
at this point too. Then, generally, key teachers or teacher trainers 
are brought together to ensure that they understand the implications 
of the project and can train others in the use of the new materials. 

Since curriculum development implies a threat to teachers' existing 
practice the subjects chosen for study have been predominant 
that teachers have wsuited. Hence the Schools Council moved swiftly to 
"establish a number of projects in preparation for the raising of the 
school leaving age to 16, in 1972-73, in linguistics and modem languages. 
But in the sixth form teachers have often been imwilling to experiment with 
pupils whose higher eduoation chances depend on examination results.The sixth 
form, exam centred, hence syllabus,- and teacher - dominated, tends to 
be a block in the cycle of development. For a cycle is apparent. On the 
whole it seems to be trying to combine the best of the child-cerftred 
approach of the prljnary school with the seminar methods of the univer- 
sity, instead of categorising styles of l^^ming by institution. 

The early lJuf field projects had started with vthe belief that the 
content of the curriculum needed changing. They even called the work 
curriculxim "renewal" smd concentrated on lyie "usefM" subjects such as . 
sciences and modern languages. They also tended to concentrate on a 
limited group of pupils. 

But some of the later Nuffield work and more particularly a number 
of Schools Coxmcil projects have been more concerned with the attitudes 
of teachers and oupils.' These innovators begin to realise, as Derek 
Morrell put it(l; "That what they need to be concerned with is the 
manner in which schools sind teachers intexrvene to modify the child's 
learning and with the questions on what authority and by what methods 
they are entitled and can realistically expect to do so#" For the fact is 
that children will learn something from their experience of school 
whatever a teacher does. They may enjoy learning; they may learn only 
to hate it. In all cases what children learn is bound to be affected 
by their relationship with their teachers. 



(1) Derek Morrill: Education and Change. Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures 
to the College of Preceptors, 1966. / 
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Much curriculum development is a form of research* Increasingly 
teams set out with hypotheses to be tested and expect that their work 
should be evaluated as the project goes on* According to the research 
director of the Schools Council, Jack Wrigley, "most of us in the 
Schools xCouncil do not believe that there, is a very clear division 
between c^urriculum development and research* "(1) 

Nevertheless the Schools Council make some money available 
specifically to r*e search', on Condition that the research is compatible \ 
with the Council's policy, that it illuminates some aspect of curricu- 
lum development or of examinations and that it has some possibility of 
improving classroom teaching. Research commissioned by the Schools 
Council includes a study of attitudes of pupils, teachers and parents 
affected by the decision to raise the school leaving age, and a number 
of studies related to classroom organisation or learning theory, for 
example, the formation of scientific concepts. Much of the research is 
directed at examinations 

(2) Recommendations on behalf of schools . This, in fact, the 
Schools Council seems not to have done. It is one consequence of a 
delegated membei^ship (and one consequence of a strongly held" belief 
in pltiralism) that there are few issues on which the Council would 
speak unanimously. For example, when the Government in 1968 postponed 
the raising of ^'ilie school leaving age to 16, the Council did not feel in 
any position to condemn the move, aespite the numerous projects 
committed to /the programme for raising the leaving age. 

(3) Examinations , Work on examinations rates in Importance with 
work on th^ curriculum though with' examinations the Schools Council 
is in a diSfferent relationship to the Government. Generally it is 
advisory /to all its member interests. On examinations it is advisory 
to the Secretary of State. 



is logical that the same body should be concerned with develop- 
ment ^rk on both curriculum and examinations. So far, however, there 
has b^een little exam reform which has grown out of curriculum develop- 
;'»l>enti except in the General Certificate of Education Ordinary level 
^^cience papers. But because examiimtions generate much more public 
'interest, the Schools CoiJpicil work on examinations is much better 
'.known tHkn its work on c^riculum. The Schools Council ^s predecessor, 
^'%he Secondary Schools Bxamination^ Council, was responsible for develop** 
i'ng a radically new examination for t6 year olds (the Certificate of 
Secondary Education) designed for pupils of average ability and above 
who would not be suited to the General Certificate of Education. The 
Schools Coxmcil has been responsible for assessing the examinations* 
reliability and, validity. 



The Schools Council has also had sub^cpmmittees trying to devise 
a new pattern of sixth form examinations, which would be suitable for 
the non-\iniversity oriented pupils who increasingly stay on at the 
schools. But so far the Council has not approved any proposals. 




(l) Prom a paper by Jack Wrigley on the ^Schools Council and Research 
to be published in a forthcoming volume of Research in Education . 



/ 
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(4) Advice and publicity . The Schools Council does not have direct- 
contact with the schools nor necessarily with teachers centres, despite 
projects' contacts with their trial schools. So at the most basic 
information level it produces an attractive and informative termly ^ 
bro.adsheet, Dialogue . It has, additionally, a vast publishing programme r 
(contracted out to commercial publishers) for working papers and field 
reports. It is also responsible for the publication of project materials. 

So far, few' project materials have been published. Two were pub?- 
lished in 1969; a dozen more are scheduled for 1970-71. So far it is 
not clear whether the fact of publication, with the Schools Council 
approval, invests the material with an unusual authority compared with 
its commercial counterjparts. Nor is it clear how far publication will 
fossilise development in the area concerned. 

3. The National Council for Educational Technology 

I 

The Schools Council interest in innovation has broadened, as the 
preceding section shows, from a primary^' concern with curriculum develoj^- 
ment to a related concern with research and the training of teachers.; ^ 
But the Schools Council has not concerned itself with the management, j \ 
of innovation - with suggesting how changes in content need to be | 
integrated into a teaching method. i 

These are however the concern of a newcomer to the educational , 
scene, the National Council for Educational Technology. The Council/ 
was set up in 1967 » a modified Government response to^'a recommendation 
for a National Centre for iJducational Technology. The centre was j 
intended by those who put forward the ?:niggestion(l) to be a focal pjOint 
for future research and development. NCBT's remit is to act as a central 
agency for promoting research, co-ordinating training and disseminating 
information on educational technology*!*' NCET has also to advise bodies, 
including government departments concerned with education and training 
in industry and the service, on audio-vieual media and on the mos:ti 
appropriate and economical wsiys of using them. 

Educational technology is interpreted as comprising "the process 
of applying available knowledge in a ^stematic way to problems in 
education and training. "(2) NCET is a long way from being a bodjr which 
merely suggests the best buy for teaching machines or overhead projectors. 
' At school level, it sees its job as helping to solve proBlems '^^ith the 
'Vaid of technology. For instance how can a teacher give individual 
^.ttention to every student in a class o£ widely spread attainments, how 
to select the most .appropriate resources for a particular topic at^*^ 
particular level, how to locate and obtain these resources quickly' and 
easily, how to provide compensatory techniques - whether for deprived 
children or say, a student who has been out of school for some time. 



(1) Audio-Visual Aids in Higher iMucation. Brynmor Jones report: 
H.M.S.O, 1966. 

(2) Towards More Effective Learning, NCET, 1969. 
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I One recently started NCBT project is aimed at helping deprived 
children between the ages of four and eight with audio-visual materials, 
particularly television, which they are likely to have at home. Another 
to use various media for mathematics courses - maths being the subject 
with the most severe teacher shortage. NCET is also trying to develop 
a course for non-specialists who have a grounding in maths, producing 
special materials which the pupil can use largely by himself. These 
are aimed at many sixth form and first year university students. NCET 
wants to encourage work on computer based learning. But in each case 
it is dependent on funds being made available from outside since it 
has no development budget of its own. It is a melancholy situation. 

Despite its wider remit, covering higher education and industry 
and the services, NCET's method of work is similar to that of the 
Schools Council. Ideally, NCET claims, it should attempt "to provide 
a skeletal framework which could be reinforced at the regional level 
and finally built on at the local level." The Council therefore has 
kept closely in touch with regional development (especi^ly where 
expense cmd the users* requirements have already stimulated regional 
co-operation, e.g. closed circuit television). It is in contact with 
teachers* centres. 

There is, clearly a- place for NCET. But will it be given the funds . 
to enable it to fill it? 



On the Fringe . ^ ' 

The institutions discussed so far have been involved in the whole 
process of innovation: research and development, diffusion and adoption. 
But there are a number of institutions which need to be mentioned 'which- 
are involved in particular aspects only of .the innovatory process. At I 
the research and development end, there are most notably the univer- I 
sities, the National Foundation for Educational Research and the Social 
Science Research Council . At the diffusion end of the process are the ' 
teacher training institutions (again universities, but also the colleges 
of education, ). Government advisory bodies also have some part to play: 
in general, theirs is^a diffusing function, though occasionally a' 
committee will put up suggestions which form the basis for action of 
a new sort. 

The National Foundation for Educational Research 

The NFER*s research has a practical bias. It was set up in 1947 
by the Department of Education and the local education authorities to 
complement the usually more fundamental research of the universities. 
About a quarter of its work it funds itself, the rest is commissioned. 
In the early days much of its effort went into devising intelligenbe 
tests and until recently the projects have been stror^ly biased towards 
educational psychology, vocational guidance research, and research on , 
examinations Bnd jtests are still an important part of its work, but it 
is notable that dany of the recently established projects are concerned 
with curriculum 6r environment. It has not, however, undertaken any 
research on the economics of education. 



Among its current major studies are an evaluation or the Schools 
Council primary French project, a series of projects on teaching young 



children to read, a part i^i' the Internationkl Bvalxiation of Achievement 
and an investigation of the organisation of \comprehensive schools. 

. *' • * *' 

Indeed the recently appointed director of the NPER alrgues 'strongly 
for an extension of the NPER^s involvement in inno vat ionf particularly 
in the curriculum. In discussing the work of the Schools ^Council^l) he 
has written of his anxiety that 'the Council has not pur9ued'> purriculum 
evaluation with the same enthusiasm aB curriculum reform.^ "Let it be 
made clear," he says "that curriCulrjn evaluatio^n must- be a much more 
•comprehensive exercise thah many tend to assume. Its purpose is to 
discover how far, the detailed aims*' of the curriculum have been achieved 
Now when we list the aims of our curricula and do this*-- as, in my 
view, is essential - in't^rms of behavioural change in pupils, it will 
be found that the aims go /beyond the relatively • simple malJter of? 
acquiring information and skills, and they inevitably lead into t3ie^ 
field of attitudes. Many (probably the majority) of such attitudes-'are 
the product of the method of teaching rather than tte content of 
teaching, (N^o . amount of curricul\im development vill reduce the import- 
ance of the good teacher). If curriculum evaluation is to 'provide an 
effective validatory function for curriculum change we shall need* the 
full co-operation of educational researchers and psycJiomet3?icians in 
order , to produce adequate measu2!*ing instruments of» attiiiude and 
motivation as well as attainment." . » - 

It is a plea which takes' its place *in a long, long '.English storv^- 
the story of English teachers* reluctance to' accept- the importance of^ • 
re varch. - / 

The Social Science Research Council . ' 

'Th6 SSRC is the new arrival among the public bodies whidh finance, 
educational ^research. Wj,th a budget' of about ^2.5 million for all the • 
social, sciericefe,^ it acts in part as* a conventional research agency , 
giving 'grants in response, to applications. After three fujl years of 
activity it is now beginning 'to" refine it», strategy. It now sponsors 
some programmes of resea^i'ch, and has set up research units on^wid.e- 
ranging topip&, such as race relations. . ^ * • " 

As far as education is concerned,, the main beneficiary has*been 
an action research' programme on educational* priority area policy(2)« 
The intent^ion of the project i§'nx)t to-*try ^nd produce *an evaluation 
of compensatory education te'chniques (impossible In the three-year 
time-table and with the £175,000 available fi^om the SSRC and the' 
'Department of Education and Sciencp) but merely to demonstrate the , 
jm'ssibilities of' a partigtilar approach in a'variety of circumstances, 
concentrating particularly p'n.pre-fechobi exirerience and on yarious 
mean^ of strengtjiening link/s between schools and a -community. The 
project is trying to e^tkblish guidelines for government policy, i.e-. 
whether intervention work^, whether there needs to be ;a particxilar e 

■ ■; • / ; ^— 

'^(i) .Stephen JWiseman.^in Research in Education ;^ May, 1969., University 

/. _of Manche^er., ^ L*--- * ' * * ; 

(2), This, is t^e project, directed by. Dr. A.H. Halsey i*ef erred* to above 
\ (page 15). . / ; . o;| 



kind of intervention for deprived phildren. 



There has been some controversy as to whether the S3RC should 
have sponsored this project or whetner its role should be to support 
fundamental research*. There are signs that with a new chairman the 
future emphasis will tie more on basic research. 

Universities 

In the early stages .of curriculuD^ development and in contrast 
with a number of coiintries, the universities had little direct involve- 
ment in school innovation. Their contribution has been more in the 
(expected) direction of fundamental research, chiefly in the sociology 
and philosophy of education. There is some work on theories of learning 
and intelligence, and recently tuiiversities have taken a lot more 
interest in the economics of education(l). 

\ The uriiversiiiiea* ilfterest no>^ looks like becoming much more 
direct. Sussex, for example, has an educational technology centre. 
The University of London has a \mit working on linguistics. Increasingly 
curriculum developments are being sited in \miversities. The fiiOdern 
languages project is based at York, Nuffield science at London, the 
Nuf field-Schools Council Humanities project has just moved to Bast 
Anglia, another ^Schools Council Humanities project is based at Keele. 
Increasingly, also, universities are recognising c\irri culm development 
as a permanent feature, by creating professorships, in the curriculum. 

One \miversity, Mancjaester, has pioneered curriculum, development 
regipnallj^, using a very different approach from most of the Schools 
Council projects/* It acts as a servicing agency for local teachers- to 
help them devise new courses for raising the school leaving; age and has 
given an unusually academic flavour to development. To start with, 
teachers spent many months hammering out objectives for themselV^a 
(an approach which has produced some difficulties and confusionrK The 
Manchester strategy is also distinctive. It has effectively linked 
teachers' centres in a number ^pf neighbouring local education 
authorities ih a common effort with the university, whereas naost \ 
Schools Council projects have created their links direct with schools. 
The Schools Council is now. aiding the 'project ^ 



(l) Some examples, invidious though it is to choose. Sociology: 

A.H. ^ialsey and Jean Floud-of Oxford pn education and opportunity? 
Stephen .viseman, \then of Manchester, on education and environmentA; 
J.V.B. Douglas df London on a follow-up study of 5»00U children 
bom in 1946; William Taylor of Bristol on schools and teacher 
training; Basil Bernsteiri of London on language uije and social 
class. Philosophy: Richard Peters of London. Intelligence and 
learning: theories: Cyril" Burt and H.J. Eysenk of London; G, Peel 
of Birminghan; Liam Hudson of Edinburgh; J. Fitzpatrick of 
Manchester; and P.B. Vernon, iilconomics of education: John Vaizey 
of Brunei; Mark Blaug of London. 
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This co-operation bet./een teacher'^ ana academics is hopeful. 
Curriculiom development will be ruore efxective for a dialo^e about its 
aim and methods.* It cuula also help to overcome the hostility which 
seems to be the much more usual response to universities showing 
interest in what is happening in scriools. Por instarice wnen a group of 
London academics .recently produced a book evaluating the Plowden 
report (l) it was h-0--e widely regarded as an attempt to destroy a 
"'progressive approach" than as a contribution to discussion.'*' 

The education and training of teachers 

This section concerns th^^ universities and colleges of education, 
universities are involved in two ways. They provide within departments 
of education training; courses. for graduates. Host are\one-year courses- 
taken after a student's subject degree. A few universiVieG are experi-^ 
menting v/ith "concurrent" courses - i.e. students do tlieir teaciier" 
training at the same time as ohey ar^ uorkinj^^ for a dqg^ee. Kost 
univ:ertiities also run J.nsti outes-&^-education. These ara responsible 
for the academic conte'nt of courses in colleges of education. The 
majority of colleges of education concentrate on three "general" 
training courses. (There are a few for art colleges and for domestic 
science teachin/^). The {general coui'ses may oe biased towards primary 
or secondary teaciiing but share a^pommon pattern of concurrent training. 
A recent innovation is the introuu^ticn of degree courses, involving 
usually a year tacked on to the exiistin^^ three year :cpurse. . 

1-ianchester *s department has been f amours for its viOTk on educational 
psychology. Bristol is strong on the administration of -e.ducation and 
in-sorvice training. But universiti es have only recently; become involved 
in development work on behalf of scjiools, as curriculum' ^projects have 
been attached to universities and as professorships^ in durriculum have 
been established. s 

i 

The common complaint about university department ejnd institi^te 
involvement in innovation is the old one: that they do /i ot do much to 
lessen the gap between theory ana practice. It is j)Ossibly significant 
that a university v/hose vice-chancellor is an ex-scJio^Dilmaste^f' (and 
where the professors too were teachers) has done most'* to bridge .this 
gap. It is York which has joint appointments with the'doc^l education' 
authority; to the university they are part-time tut'ors, to the ^.ocal 
education siTuthority part-time advisers. ^ 

The colleges have oeen.dlffuser^ of change rather than dovelope'rs. 
One of theit* problems has been having to work to so many masters. They 
are maintained by the local education authorities vv voluntary bodies; 
their courses are developed in conjunction with the university instir 
tutes of education (tj^rpuf^h area training organisations J ; and their 
numbers are controlled by the Secretary of Ctate for .'education who is 
responsible for the supplyjof teachers and, over the last ten years, 
priority has been given to- expansion. 

On the Secretary of State's behalf, the Deparl-ient of ;'xiucation has 
on the whole resisted attempts t6 diversify the system of teacher 
training. The colleges, though larger Ihim they were, reiuain monotechnic. 
Five teacher training departments have been set up experimentally 
within technical colleges. But they have not been able to break out of 
the university orbit, responsibility for the content of their courses 

(1) Perspectives on Plowden, ed. Rich^d Petor«, 1969 > Koutledge and 
' Kegan Paul. 
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remaining with the university institutes of education. In theory these 
departments and the colleges of education themselves could e^et their 
degree courses approved by thd Council for i^at4x)nal Academic ^^wards- 
.a deg-ree-amrdjng body for non-university institutions. In practice, 
there has oeen little encouragement xov students in colleges to wprk 
for degrees other than university- awarded ii. ^ds. 

However the colleges have established xhemselves as an in^ortant 
element in the cycle of innovation. They have been largely responsible 
for diffusing ideas of informal primary education. Aided by the vast 
turnover of teachers (four fifths of women teachers leave withiri five 
years of starting to teach) and by their own history of preparing 
teachers for elementary ana later primary scnools, they have beenable - 
to make their views clear to schools. 

Pew colleges have branched out into development. A reason is 
suggested by, Professor William Taylor{l), Their values, says Taylor, 
. have been oriented towards social and literary romanticism: "The 
'romantic-infra-structure has, shown itself ! as a partial rejection of the 
pluralism of values associated with conditions of advanced industrial- 
isation; a suspicion of th(^. intellect and the intellectixal, a lack of 
interest in political and structural change; d stress upon the intuitive 
and the intangible, upon spontaneity and creativity; an attempt to 
•find personal autonomy through the arts; a hunger I'or the satisfactions 
of inter-personal life within the community and the small groups and a 
flight from rationalityo" There has not been much opportunity for the 
"creative non-conformity" th^t mijht have enabled the colleges to advance 
significan^^y in the quality of their work and its effect upon the 
educational system in general. But with the worst of the strains of 
expansion/now over, and a government enquiry set up in 1970 to consider 
their future, the colleges have 'a chance to disprove Taylor's judgement. 

Government Advisory Bodies * <^ 

The government advisory bodies inclu<ie Central Advisory Councils 
for Education, one for iingland and one * for V/alos. Over the past ten 
years or so they have been ^iven an area of the system to consider and 
have been able to make wide ranging proposals. For example the Crowther 
Council was concerned with the education of fifteen to eighteen-year- 
olds(2), the Newsom Council with secondary Qhildren of average and J.ess 
than average ability{3), and the Plowden Council with primary education(4) . 

A commit-tee set up by the Prime Minister, the Robbins Commit^tee, 
had a similar job to do on higher education. Teacher education and 
training in the 19508 and early 1960s was influenced by the National 



(1) Society and the Education of Teachers , Faber and Paber, 1969. 

(2) 1^ to 18 > H.M.S.U.1959. 

(3) Half Out Future. H.M.S.O. 1963. 

(4) Children and Their Primary ochools (The Plowden report) Il.in.S.O. 
1967* 




Advisory Council on the Supply and Training of Teachers • 

Some of these committees have been quite influential, aiding 
innovation in two ways. They have commissioned research, which has not 
only added weight to xheir recommendations but has provided ammunition 
for continued lobbying (as in the case of the Crowther evidence of 
the waste of ability among the early school leavers). They, have also 
been important agents in diffusing progressive ideas. The heeds of 
lower ability cliildren have had attention focusBed on them as a result 
of the Newsom Report. Modern developments in primary education have 
been stimulated by the Plowden committee ^s accounts of the pioneering 
then taking place. The Robbins committee on higher education created 
acceptance for the idea that ,a vast expansion of higher education was 
inevitable. 

But councils have not b^en commissioned consistently to consider 
policy. A central advisory council was never, for instance, asked to 
consider the merits of comprehensive education. Nor has there been an 
expected correlation between specific terms of reference and their 
innovatory effecft. The Crowther committee ha the most strategic terms 
of reference: how to implement the unfulfilled recommendations of the 
1944 Education Act. In effect this meant how should the school leaving 
age be raised and how should the act's provision for compulsory part-- 
time education to 18 be put into operation. But the Government shelved 
most of the report. The Plowden council was asked to consider primary . 
education **in all its aspects** ♦ Yet it made two suggestions of great * 
innovatory importance. The educational priority area progi^amme of 
Government discrimiiiation in favour of deprived areas is bling partially 
adopted. An action research programme is in progress(l) and the 
Government gives some priority to EPAs in building programmes and in_ 
extra pay for teachers. Plowden also suggested a reform of the school 
starting sygtem to allow for an extension of nursery education and a more 
flexible start to schooling. 



(1) This is the project directed by Dr. A.H. Halsey referred to above 
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PART III 



CHANGi! IN ACTIOH 

Ch^mge , In Primary Education 

Frlmary education is changing and much of that is due to the local 
education authorities* This section will therefore be concerned with 
the relationship of the local education authority and the schools in 
innovation. 

Priinary education covers the five to eleven age range* Children 
maiy voluntarily go to nursery school before that, though^the demand • 
for places outstrips the supply. The i!inglish system is unusual in that 
it has been accepted for a century that children up to the age of six 
or seven need quite different treatment fx^m older boys and girls. So 
xmtil then, they are educated iry infants* schools (with ti^eir own head 
teacher) or infants' departments (under the same head as the junior 
school). The junior stage. lasts until eleven* 

And then there has been the great hurdle: the selection examination 
for siecondary education, known as the ^'eleven plus*. Its purpose is to 
separate off the 20 per cent or so brightest children in each area for 
grammar school* As the Flowden committee remarked, "the * eleven plus' 
is ais fixmly fixed in Englishmen's minds as 1066"* It has been 
prominently fixed in the minds of junior schools* With that sort of 
responsibility many junior schools have felt forced to direct most of 
their efforts to fonnal teaching, oft^n dividing the children into 
ability groups. In contrast with the freedom, the diversity of 
experiences and the generally child-centred approach of the infcmt 
school, the junior school has been a serious and uncreative place* Now 
there are changes, especially where secondary education is no longer 
selective* How have those changes come about? 

Backgroiand 

There have been two cycles of experimentation and development in 
the recent history of primary education* In the 1920s the experiment 
was moatly sparked off by individuals with their own schools: Susan 
Isaacs at the Malting House, A.S, Neill at Summerhill, Dora Russell at 
Bjpacon Hill* Their metnod of starting from the child and its motivations 
instead of imposing education, was given wide publicity in 1931 by an ^ 
official report on primary schools, t&e Had ow- report (l) * 

Hadow strongly recommended progressive practices, "We are of the 
opinion that the curricxilum of the primary school is to be thought of 
in terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge to b6 



(1) !Phe Primary School, H.N.S.O. 1931 • and reprinted* 
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acquired and facts to be stored," But unfortunately for primary educa^tion, 
some of the radical edge of this theme was blunted. iJ'or alongside its 
plea for progressive m-^'-.hi^ds? Hadow argued for a practice Lhat was j 
bound to be inconsistent with it - streaming children by ability. In 
that, it did of course reflect its time. Contemporary iiritish psycho,*- 
logical opinion held strongly to the view that differences in inteinii* 
gence between children made such division necessary. / 

Nevertheless the child-centred ideas were taken up at a key point 
in the cycle - in teacher training Colleges. They have had two character- 
istics which made them effective diffusers of the Hadow ideas. In l^flae 
first place, until 1947 they -were training teachers exclusively for 
elementary education: thus they did not have to resolve within the/single 
institution conflicts batween child-centred primary and subject-ceptred 
secondary method s.^lfor did they have much contact with the universities 
which would have been likely to stress content rather than methodj This 
emphasis, though modified, has continued since the restructxxring of 
teacher education after the war when universities institutes were /given 
responsibility for approving college courses. Also since the war ; 
student-teachers have nearly all been youJnig women going into teacjiing 
for a few years before raising families. The turnover has been eriormous. 
But so has the opportunity for the introduction of ideas, even though 
students going into their first job start at the bottom of the school 

• hierarchy • • ^ / 

^ ^ / 

Nevertheless it is the continuing relationship^. between thejlocal 
education authorities and the schools whic^c is mot^e likeljKto hdve 
determined the extent to which primary schools have changed* After the 
war and in the 1950s, schools throaghout certain authorities wfere 
transformed. Bristol, Leicestershire, Cumbeirland , the West HidiSag of 
Yorkshire and Oxfordshire are some of the most notable. The Hertford- , 
shire architect, Stirrat Johnson-Marshall, revolutionised primary 
school building with the development of the CLASP system. Thes| local ' 
education authorities are to the 1960s and 1970 s what Susan Isaacs 

• and A.S. Neill were to the 1930 s andT 1940s. Their approach hks been 
similarly given impetus by another official report, the Plowd^ti report; 
colleges of education are still feeding ^ast armies of girls ^nto the 

primary schools* . ' | 

/ p 

But this time there are three other factors which are likely to 
make the child-centred schools the rule rather than the exceirbion. 
First, is the Qovemment decision that secondary education should no 
longer be selective^ this i'^3 freeing the junior schools from the thrall 
of th6 * eleven plus* in areas^ which had not already gone comprehensive. 
Secondly, there is a much greater awareness of the importances of the 
early years of schooling. Thirdly, Schools Council projects provide 
stimulus on a national scale. | 

Change in one local education authority I 

Primary schoolin'** is wiaely recognised as the ,show piece of British 
education. The section that follows looks at the primary school achieve- 
ment of one local education authority, Oxfordshire. This ai^thority - 
with Bristol, Leicestershire and the West Riding of Yorkshire - led^ the 

• way in making primary education notable, with a consistently high 
standard among its schools • ' 

30 
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In Oxfordshire a school playground may seem conventional enough. 
Inside, the successful schools, whether they are in new buildings or old, 
have broken with tradition. Gone are the darK blank corridors, the row 
of desks, the children grouped by ability, all doing the same thing 
at the same time. The schools are now li^^ht, colourful and very 
obviously alive. You are likely to see a fair number of children moving 
between classrooms. In old schools some of the waClls between rooms 
have been knocked through and the corridors used\too. m some of the 
new .schools the corridors have almost become the school - expanded and 
with activity bays leading off them. Bach base or class is largely 
self sufficient. In infant classes you see dressing up coi^ners, climb- 
ing frames, a cookery corner, sand. In the junior classes there is 
likely to be a shop. All from five through to eleven have their areas 
for maths, for reading and for painting and some sort of construction, 
their plants and often their animals. They all have sets of objects 
for their number work, very t)ften things the children have collected 
themselves: pebbles, chestnuts and buttons as well as rods and blocks 
and manufactured equipment. They all have their carpeted reading corners. 
The old sets of textbooks have been replaced* Instead there will be a 
mixture of stories and books (chosen by the teachers) that children 
can use for reference. These may cover anything from spaceships to old 
i!*nglish churches. They are oi'tren expensive and nearly always well 
looked after. It is the walls rather than t;he layout of the room which 
give you some clue to the children's ages. For the rooms are decorated 
with the children's work: in number, writing, project work. Often in 
the shared areas like the school hall there is a display: some twigs, 
a pheasant's feather, some tie and dye textiles, a piece of pottery 
which the teachers use to stimulate childrens* thoiight, and which acts 
as starting point for their enquiry and learning. The approach seems 
consistently to bring about higher standards in the basic skills, 
/particularly reading. The children clearly benefit from the greater 
relevance of the teaching approach to their developmental stage and 
from the extent to which learning is recognised as individual* 

Strikingly, the freedom of such schools very often appears to be 
combined with a great degree of self-discipline, even amor^ children 
of five and six. The children nearly all work individually or in twos 
ana threes from the moment they reach schooj. in the morning. They go 
to the teacher when they want help or possibly to another adult: a 
local mother attached to the class as an infant helper, or a college 
of education student on teaching practine. But, where the school works 
well, one notices over a day a teacher keeping quite a chec/. on what 
goes on: steering children who have spent the morning dressing up and 
playing at doctors and nurses into writing: talking to a child who has 
been on his own for a period, absorbed in making a moael; as weXl as 
dealing with the children perpetually demanding her attention. She 
brings the children together a certain amount: for a story at the end 
of the morning; or iX' there is sometalng s^e thinks several are conl'used 
about which might be aiaed by general di^cuoSion; or maj'-be she starts 
them off on something new, such as classroom, mural, by talking together. 

The organisation of the class varies with the teacher and the 
school, oonie group their classes by age; others take a span in one 
school covering four years. Tii a few and decreasing number of schools 
the children arc grouped by ability. In most, teachers cope effectively 
with a span ranging from very bright to educationally subnormal. The 
measure of the school *s achievement is the high degree of involvement 
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by the children, and the astonishing achievement in some of their work: 
creative writing, painting, ingenious constructions. 

The changes have been evolving over a period since, the war, when 
A.R. Chorlton was appointed director of education. The* overwhelming 
impression just after the wa»* was of dinginess and isolation. Very 
Qt^ten a scnool*s sole teacher would have lived out her life in the same 
place, starting as a pupil, going on to pupil teacher, and finally 
, faking charge. Even in 1945 the schools were just as they ware when 
buiit in the 1890 s, down to coke stoves and water from a pump. It was 
not a difficult job' to analyse what should vbe done to improve the 
physical shape of the schools, and break down the professional isolation 
and stagnation among teachers. It was a different matter to act especially 
at a time when all authorities were under iimnediate pressure to plan 
for \iniversal secondary education. 03cfordshire was among a small number 
of authorities which provided the conditions to enable primary schools 
to change, ao that by 1969 three-quarters of the schools were in build- 
ings that had either been constructed since the war or had been greatly 
extended • 

But an authority seldom tries to exert such direct control over 
what happens in a classroom. Oxfordshire played the classic role of 
forward-looking English authorities: encouraging but not directing* 

The history of the change has been to some extent a history of the 
people invoi^d^ and has been aided by the fact that the key figures were 
together for nealrly 20 years. But nevertheless the change has happened 
within a well-defined institutional structure, with the director of 
education supported by the elected members of the authority on the 
education committee and given professional assistance by a team of 
advi3erB. Advisers are usually promoted teachers and their job is to 
go round schools making suggestions and helping with difficulties: 
there is no question of their being able to instruct. When the head 
and the adviser are working together, they are in primary schools an 
almost irresistable combination. The advisees in Oxfordshire, working 
with heads have been .able to effect numerous schemes to give schools 
greater support. Some of the two and three dlass schools in an area 
are linked. Some share minibuses so that the children may share in 
activities or a teacher with'^a special skill at one school may go into 
the other schools in the group as well. Schools in particular diffi- 
culties may be helped by a task force of advisory seconded teachers. 

The first adviser after the war, Edith Moorhouse, provided a 
common link for these isolated schools. She could advise as building 
money came up and heads retired, where to expand, where to contract. 
The adviser was able to bring teachers together out of school: courses 
were a revolutionary concept in the 1^40 s * As their confidence built 
up, together the advisers and the heads embarked on development: they 
started to "unstream", to "family grpup", to introduce an "integrated 
day". Gradually the advisory structure was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of regional advisers. Their responsibilities run from nursery 
school through to secondary, enabling them to produce a different 
perspective for development. i 

In Oxfordshire from the mid-1950 s, the HMI (Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools) was also actively involved. An HMI, a link man 
between the authority and the central government departmelit, has many 
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more schools to see than a local adviser. His development role;^;is very 
much what he makes of it. Oxfordshire was fortunate to have Robin Tanner, 
an artistic and sensitive mari who was very much in sympathy with any 
attempt to cut down on dinginess. He was also a person who insisted on 
high quality, especially in encouraging children's response to their 
environment. His enthusiasm a!ffected teachers and local authority 
officials. Many of the schools still show traces of his influence in 
their italic writing and thei,r attention to display. ^ 

The four key forces in Oxfordshire - the director of education, 
the primary adviser, the HMI and the heads - were aided by others, such 
as the colleges of education.; Not only do schoo3f^ take in students on 
teaching practice, some of the teachers lecture in colleges (some are 
promoted to their staffs). NoW teachers' centres provide a new base 
for development, where all thbse interested can come together. 

But while change may be initiated fairly systematically, the 
attempts to evaluate axid then; diffuse the practice are generally much 
more idiosyncratic, depending -largely on the professional judgements 
of those .involved. HMI s are traditionally inspectors. In Oxfordshire's 
case the HMI was too deeply involved to be objective* The Plowden 
committee's support of the Oxfordshire approach was a form of evalxiation. 
But it is typical of the i^lnglish approach that there has been nothing 
more external. Evaluation on tho whole tends to be a matter between the 
teachers, advisers and administrators concerned. Their measure of 
success tends to be how far any stimulus or ejcpertise can be shared in 
order to provide a spring for the next round of development. ' 

Secondary Reorganisation 

In common with many countries, England is changing its pattern of . 
secondary schooling, by. abolishing the selection test's by which the 
bright go to the grammar schools Tin a few areas, the next brightest 
go to central or technical schools) and the rest are dismissed to the 
secondary modem" schools. The schools are being replaced by comprehensive 
schools whose common characteristic is that they do not select their 
entry. They aim to take all the children - and in theory cover the 
entire ability range. 

looked at as a national exercise in innovation, the reorganisation 
Of secondary education is more notable for the protracted hope behind 
it than for systematic planning. Looked at locally - where it all began - 
there are instances of creative development and long term planning, 
although subject to delay and confusion when central government and 
local education authorities have had different objectives. The effective- 
ness of the change as far as the schools are concerned is always 
dependent on teachers' attitudes. Belatedly, organisational change is 
stimulating in c\irriculum and methods. 

The original impetus for comprehensive schools grew out of the 
pressure for universal secondai*y education, which dated from the begin- 
ning of the century. But the case for a common secondary school made 
little headway for a number of years. A series of influential official 
reports from the Consultative C ommittee (Hadow, 1926 (l), the Spens 

(1) The Education of the Adolescent - not to be confused with The 
Primary School, see footnote (l) on page 29. 
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report, 1938; the Norwood report, 1944) all upheld the case for 
selective education, i.e. that innate differences in intelligence 
required children to differentiated according to ability. This view 
was pressed with much firmness by the Norwood report, which claimed 
that the education system had "thrown up** three "rough groupings" of 
children with different types of mind. Contemporary cynics lost no time 
in pointing out that this seemed to be the Almighty benevolently 
cheating thre^ types of children in just the proportions which would 
gratify educa^onal administrators. And the psychologists, such as 
Sir Cyril Burt,\Hhose work was supposedly being drawn on to support the 
Norwood committee's cx>nclusions, claimed that the committee had produced ; 
a theory as outdated as phrenology. - 

Then came the 1944 Education Act with its commitment to secondary ' 
education for all. Claims* had already been made for common secondary 
schooling as a counter to so9ial divisiveness; the Norwood report was 
thoroughly criticised. Kven so, the government (a coalition one) was ' 
prepared to do no more than be ambiguous about the form of secondary 
schooling. In the end all the act said was that "children shall be 
educated according to their age, ability, and aptitude." There was no 
mention of types of school. 

How then h^s the move to comprehensive education worked out? Let 
us look at each. of the main bodies involved - central government, 
local education authorities, schools and Schools Council. 

Central jacovernment 

Under the 1944 'Act (l), local education authorities had to get 
government^ approval for development plans for secondary education 
plans. And the government's advice was precise. It claimed that it was 
"inevitable" in the light of different abilities, and the existing 
layout of schools, that authorities should think in terms of three 
types of secondary school: grammar, technical and modern. 

Yet'tfie government at' the time (1945-1951) was Labour. Given that 
comprehensive education had been a lively political issue in the 1930s 
and 1940s, it now seemed surprising that a .labour government was riot 
more enthusiastic about the issue. It was prepared to approve compre- 
hensive or multilateral (i.e. all types of education separately 
organised) schools only if they would take at least 1,600 pupils: large 
enough to contain an adequate share of top as well as middle and lower 
ability children. It approved in principle long-tem plans for large 
purpose-built comprehensives {e.g. London and Coventry). It rejected 
plans for immediate transformation to a comprehensive system (e.g. 
Middlesex) on the base of existing buildings. It accepted a number of 
schemes for individual comprehensives especially after 1947 (e.g. in 
Westmoreland and in the West itiding of Yorkshire). These included some 
interim comprehensives merging the second-best selective schools (central 
schools) with modem schools (e.g. in London)* 

Then from 1951-1964 a Conservative government was in control. It 
proclaimed itself willing to allow limited experiments and then 
proceeded to draw the limits quite tight. Thus a scheme for a London 
purpose-built comprehensive which wovild have involved incorporating a 
grammar school was rejected at the last moment (on the grounds that 
the public were against it since there had been protest marches). In 
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1955 a new minister condemed the "assassination" - incorporation - of 
grammar schools. In 1958 the Conservatives issued a policy statem^nt(l) 
in view of the great demand for academic grammar-type education. This 
recognised that the pool of ability was much larger than previously 
supposed. It argued not for comprehensive schools but for a policy of 
overlap - adveuiced courses in the secondary modern schools. As more 
and more authorities, convinced of the inadequacies of selection, 
produced scheines for comprehensive schools the government built up a 
convention: schools could be approved where they did not threaten 
existing (grammar) schools. In practice this meant comprehensive s were 
established on new housing estates and in rural areas. Nevertheless, 
over 160 comprehensive s had been established by the end of the 
Conservative government's period of office. More crucial, the then 
Conservative minister (Edward Boyle) stated in 1962 that a Conservative 
government would not expect local education authorities to build any 
liiore grammar schools. Boyle also helped to convince his government that 
the minimum school leaving age should be raised to 16, aided by a much 
quoted statement of his in the foreword to the Newsom report that **all . 
children should have an equal chance of acquiring intelligence and of 
developing their talents and abilities to the full." Secondary education 
for all thus moved further towards realisation than might have been 
expected under a Conservative government. 

Then the Labour government came to power in 1964 with a commitment 
to make secondary education comprehensive. Within a couple of months the 
Secretary of State for rlducation (Michael Stewart) had justified this 
as in the national interest, arguing that the selection procedures were 
inefficient, and' that the errors made at eleven co\4d not be adequately 
remedied later and that it was all but impossible to find an appropriate 
place for the secondary modern in a selective system. "It will do a 
great evil to our country if the gap in understanding between the more , 
and the less intellectual is allowed to widen, and one of the great 
meriti? of the comprehensive is that it can promote this mutual under- 
standing." 

The government acted as though it was in exactly the s^e position 
in 1964 as it had been in 1947 when it requested development plans for 
secondary reorganisation, largely to conform with its own guidance. 
The 1964 government's line that it was not dictating was fortuitiously 
aided by the fact that no special funds were allocated to reorganisation. 
The government also allowed a wide degree of choice within fairly vague 
^objectives. 

The circular took its objectives from a Parliamentary motion: 

"That this House, conscious of the need to raise educational 
standards at all levels, and regretting that the realisation of 
this objective is impeded by the separation of children into 
different types of secondary schools, noted with approval the 
efforts of local authorities to reorganise secondary education 
on comprehensive lines which will preserve all that is valuable 
in grammar school education for those children who now receive 
it and make it available to more children; recognises that the 



(1) Secondary Education for All, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
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''method and timing of such reorganisation should vary to meet 
local needs; and believes that the time is now ripe for a 
declaration of national policy*" 

Local education authorities were not restricted, they had a, choice 
of any of the current variants of comprehensive organisation - 11 to 
18 schools, two-tier schools (11 to 15 or 11 to 14 followed by 13 to 
18 -or 14 to 18 schools) or sixth form colleiges with transfer at 16* 
Experiments with middle schools straddliJig the primary- secondary school 
division at 11 would also be. allowed (later on, approval was given more 
freely). Authorities were even in the short term to be allowed to go 
for a form of organisation which merely postponed selection for a 
couple of years by euLlowing children to tjransfer at the age of 13 or 
14 to a grammar type education if their parents wanted it (and were 
backed up by the teachers )• 

But the 1947 analogy does not holdV The government had to toughen 
its approach slightly one year later in/a further circular (Department 
of JSIducation circular 10/66) which stated that the liepartment would 
only 'approve secondary school bvillding /plans for comprehensive schemes* 
Again it was not fully effective; the jcircular carried only the force 
of reccHmnendation, Eind a determined authority has been able to resist 
(as Surrey did) to the point where the ^overnmen^ had to give in pr 
see children without a school place* | ' 

So tl^e labour government belatedly decided it ought to legislate* 
,It had meanwhile set back reorganisation badly by postponing the 
raising of the school leaving age and with it £100 million worth of 
building programmes which many authprities were using to aid 
reorganisation* i:;arly in 1970, near the end of its life, the government 
introduced a bill to give the force of law to the 1965 circular* 

But 3the legialati^onv which came to nothing because parliamentary 
time was too short, would anyway /have been a blunt instrument* It might* 
have been used against the few recalcitrant local education authoritleSf 
but it could not tackle the real hold*ups: the individiJial schools that 
TiT^y would not try and draw into the scheme or the schools themselves 
w^^h were able to stemd out against reorganisation (such as the 
voltmtary graimnar schools which are maintained by the State but have 
a majoH/ty of independent governors) or the direct grant schools vhloh 
the goverment had commissioned advice on from the Public Schools 
Commissions 

Nevertheless the threat of legislation had been enough to break 
the political consensus on education* The Conservatives, who won the 
1970 general election came to power promising to "end compulsion'' in 
education* One of the new Secretary of State's first actions was to 
send out a circular (Department of Education circular 10/70) withdrawing 
the labour circular and suggesting henceforward "educational consider-* 
ations in general, local, needs and wishes in particular and the wise 
use of resources to be the main principles determining the local 
pattern* " ^ 

What happened since goes to show that there is no very clear 
correlation between government action and local authority reaction* 
The labour circular, which officials now say was sent but with their 
fingers crossed, waa in fact taken up by most authorities (partly 
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thanks to those same officials' coaxing*) Over 26 per cent of children 
were In comprehenslves by 1970 and, but for postponing the raisinjj 
of the school leaving age, the figure would have been much higher* Andt 
as authorities have grad\ially managed to rebuild some of their secondary 
schools they are continuing to plan them as comprehenslves. Since the 
Conservative government came in, even some of the "rebel" authorities 
have submitted plans. The momentum for change is even more firmly in 
local hands /since the Conservatives came into office • 

Local educaiiion authorities 

As with the central government, local education authorities 
immediately after the war do not appear to have made their educational 
plans on particxilarly political grounds. Thus, in London, the Conserva- 
tive opposition agreed to the experiments the labour-controlled council 
put^rward. The Conservatives in Coventry created no trouble. One of ^ 
the rarliest comprehensive schemes in the country was proposed by a 
Conservative authority: the West Riding of Yorkshire. Eq\ially there-^ 
were many labour controlled authorities, particularly* in the nojrth of 
England and the midlands which were totally opposed to any scheme which 
threatened the grammar school: the grajnmar school had, after all, 
through the scholarship system given these working class labour coun- 
cillors their chance* They saw merit, not money, as the 'biggest gateway 
to opportunity. The Leicestershire proposals in 1957 came from a 
Conservative authority. Most of the coiiq)rehensive proposals during the 
1950s did however come from labour councils. 

Then in I960 Laboxir took control of the majority of local councils 
and the labour party headquarters advised its councils to introduce^ 
comprehenslves or at least modify th^^ harshness of the selection system. 
The advice was secret but the results were noticeable. Between 1961 and 
1964 a quarter of the country's local education authorities modified 
their selection system and among those making plans for comprehenslves 
were some of the most important in the country. Including Manchester 
and Liverpool. Despite the pace of reorganisation, the introdxiction 
of comprehensive schools or rather the retention of grammar schools - 
is still a lively local issue. 

London 

London (the old London County Council and now the Inner London 
Bducation Authority) in 1945 iQoked to American experience when planning 
its secondary education. It argued that the old selective system was ^ 
an accident of history. Comprehensive schools it suggested would provide 
"flexibility of organisation, variety of choice of the subjects which 
are the vehicles of education and superior general amenities." It 
therefore proposed the development of over 100 comprehensive schools. 
It was not a totally comprehensive patterns the Council at that time 
had no pox^er to make grants to the voluntary schools (which happ^ened 
to be grammar schools;* It therefore planned to build its own schools 
nearby to take the rest of the ability range: these were known as 
**county complements**. 

Since ev^ with immediate building approval none of the new 
comprehenslves would be ready uAtll the early 1950s, it also proposed 
that interim comprohenslves be formed from central and secondary modem 
schools. The fj.rst purpose-built comprehensive with its six science 
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laboratories, nine housecraft centres, five gymnasia and 16 acres of 
playing fields was opened in 1954, under a cloud; kt the' last moment 
the goMtemment, by then Conservative, refused to allow the incorporation 
of a grammar /scjiool. Nevertheless, the first comprehensive s were an 
Immediate success, aided by their buildings, their novelty and a bulge 
in tjie London school population^ \ 

Numbers grew over the decade. By the time the labour government 
circular was sent out, over 50 per cent of Jjondon secondary school 
children were in comprehensivjss (including the "county complements*: the 
distinction was abandoned in the 1950s). All took fthe full age range: 

11 to 18. Most were large, host had evolved frim secondary modern 
schools. By tiien London included 'schpols with v&ried organisations: 
house systems, form systems, highly streamed, sojjie with mixed ability 
groups for certain activities. In response to the* circular, the Labo\ar- 
held council submitted a plan for 115 comprehensives by 1970, leaving 
46 grammar schools, 15 modem schools and one tfechnical school. But 
London shelved the problem of the voluntary aided grammar school wMch 
fiercely opposed any connection with a comprehensive system. This 
grammar-comprehensive divide became more overt when the Conservatives 
won control of the council in 3^567 and re-submitted the plan, having 
taken njut most schemes which involved the incorporation of grammar 
schools. In 1970 therefore reorgrfisation had not gone as far as it 
would have done under Labour. ThOTe were <5l!i3L85 comprehensives, and 
still 67 grammar* schools, 40 "evolving" compr^ensives, 28 modem and 

5 technical schools. Under tftieirgjlan, 128 cbmprehSnsives,, 41 grammar, 

12 "evolving" comprehens^ives and 9 modern schools are scheduled to 
exist in 1975. Over 15 per cent of London children are still in grammar 
schools, a number intended to drop to 10 per cent by 1975- This number 
includes, it must be supposed, a very large proportion of top ability 
children (figures are not released). . 

The authority operates a complicated sharing scheme, known as 
banding, to try and ensure that the comprehensives get a fair share of 
those who apply to them. Children are. tested anonymously at the age of 
10 and a formtila is worked out to show (with some area variations; the 
share that secondary schools are entitled to accept. Ovmr^5 per cent 
get their first choice, over 95 per cent their second choice. But only 
a handful of comprehensives a full share of top abijiity children: 
most of whom are still in nearby grammar schools. J 



London •s success (in common with many big cities) ther^^re has 
to be measured in modified terms. 14any of the- schools are now in modem 
biLLldiiigs (though many have shared sites). They have a^wide range of 
faciJbities (London did not push many of its extra resources into 
primary schools in the 1950s and early 1960s ). tiany of the compre- 
hensives have genuinely opened up opportunities - or at least attracfed 
their consumers. Over half the London children staying on for a sixth 
year over the school leaving age are children who are not attempting 
the conventional sixth year advanced work. But the system is still 
vitiated by selection. 



Bristol has many totally non-selective areas. There was some great 
forethought on the part of the Chairman of the Education Committee aiwl 
the Chief Mucation Officer immediately after the war when reljuilding 
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was planned. Bristol, badly bombed, decided to redevelop with larg/B 
housing estates on the outskirts .of the 'city. The education committee 
reserved large (50 acres) sites* in the middle of each estate, feeling 
that it was difficult to predict- a pattern of secondary education to 
last the lifetime of those houses. It'iieeded flexibility. 

BriWol had in 1946 thought of two types of school • academic and • 
vocational. - but by 1951 modified its earlier proposals to argue. that 
all secondary school resources for each area should be* concentrated in 
one place. The great period of school building was during the 1950»s 
while Labour held the council. Schools which were initially planned to 
serve the neighbourhood were all scheduled to » become comprehensive 
schools of six or nine form entry (i.e. 1,000 to 1,500* pupils) . They 
were mostly started as bilateral: schools had some unserected local 
children and some selected coming in through the eleven plu3 procedure # 

Though Labour lost the council fr^m I960 to 1965, it came back / 
pledged to remove the eleven plus. The outer areas with.comprehensives 
were able tor abolish selection straight away (parents who did not want 
their children to go to their local school can opt for another compre* 
hensive school). The outer areas of Bristol are now truly neighbourhood 
schools - with the advantages and disadvantages. But in the centre of 
Bristol are a number of academically highly selective direct grant 
schools and some secondary modern schools which cannot easily be brought 
in with the comprehensive system. One-third of its secondary schools 
are not comprehensive. 

The West Hiding of Yorkshire . • 

The West Riding is a pioneer with a number of forms of compre- 
hensive schooling and a long history of no eleven plus (it used teachers' 
assessments from 1955)* Its comprehensives date from 1946, its first 
purpose-built one from 1956. The authority had been nighly dubious about 
the Hadow report and downright sceptical about the Norwood report • It 
took advice from psychologists on the impossibility of selecting 
children by. ability, "i/e must not allocate children blindly", the 
education committee said at *the time. Instead "we must by experiment 
discover the needs of children of eleven plus and differentiate our 
school gradually according to our discoveries". Its first comprehensive 
was approved by a Conservative authority. Its progress to comprehensive 
organisation has been complicated by its constitution; it is one of the 
country's largest authorities (population of over two million compared 
with London *s 800,000). It devolves a lot of planning to divisional^ 
executives. They have varied in their enthusiasm. There are now differ- 
ent plans for different areas including 18 schools and a kind of sixth 
form college, a "mushroom" sixth forpi on the "stalk" of a grammar school 
which takes in pupils from the local secondary moderns who wdnt extended 
courses. ThA college is physically almost separate from the graimnar 
school but can share staff and resources. Lt also leaves the options 
open if there is pressure on the secondary moderns to develop their own 
sixth form. Since 1962 the West Riding has been working towards a middle 
school scheme for many of. its areas. (The age span runs from 5 to 9,- 
'9 to 13, 13 to 18), 

Its approach is characteristic of the way it has innovated. Its 
chief education officer, one of the most famous in country. Sir 
Alec Clegg, uses his teachers. A number were consulted about various 
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schemes for comprehensiv^s and asked what they felt about tlae age of 
selection. They favoured changes in the transfer age. for secondary 
selection to 13 and alBO breaking the barriers between primary and 
secondary. The middle school scheme is having a number of useful 
consequences. Schools are forded to co-operate over ctirricvilum planning: 
the middle schools introduce subjects which may loe unfamiliar in the 
primary school. They have virtually all had to learn how to teach French 
for example, ana this has been done by groups of teachers from the 
secondary schools and a country adviser. T"^ has brought the teachers - 
even in the West Riding where there is a very strong tradition of in- 
service training - unusually close together, breaking down the isolation 
\between types of school. 

^icestershire ^' 

vMany of the schemes have one great disadvantages they do not 
abolish selection over an entire area, often because, th^ existence of 
voluntary and grammar schools puts it out of the authorqlty's control. 
London illustrates the predicament. Many authorities haVe put their 
priorities, instead, on abolishing sel^ection for individunl schools. 
Leicestershire has worked the other way round and, with one of the best 
planned schemes of all, became in 1969 the first county in England to 
abolish selection totally. 

After the war the authority had accepted the Hadow arguments for 
a system of grammar, technical and modern schools. It stiared in the 
widespread dislike of "monster'* comprehensive schools. fBut durix^ the 
1950 s its director, Stuart Ifeson, grew uneasy about the errors in 
selection, about parents* opposition to the eleven plus \ and the fact 
that selection was ruining the junior schools and even some infant 
schools, by forcing children to learn by rote. Leicestershire was 
Conservative-held but the chairman and committee were in favour of 
Mason^s plan for a new comprehensive experiment. In 1957 the authority ^ 
iproposed a "two-tier" scheme: that all children should go to the same 
"high" school at 11 and then all parents who wanted to could transfer 
their children to an "upper" school at the age of 14, provided they 
kept them there till 16 at least. The scheme was a success locally, the 
central (Conservative) government went out^of its way to bless ib. It 
was gradually extended to other areas. 

The primary schools benefited immediately (and became famous). 
The high schools enjoyed the full range of pupils,, graduate staff and 
better equipment than in their secondary modem da^s^ Examination 
pressures were confined to the upper schools/^. though these schools have 
gradually become more comprehensive. And initially the schools remained 
small - able to use the existing buildings though the upper schools 
have gradually been enlarged to take 1,000 to 1,200 pupils*. 

The chief problem of the scheme has been in the high schools - 
left with the children who did not transfer at the age of 14, often a 
demoralising element. The local education authority therefore introduced 
automatic transfer in each area as soon as 80 per cent transferred 
voluntarily. The high schools may be strengthened further in the future. 
The authority is now planning to make them four-year schools, taking 
pupils from the age of 10. This is to be tried in the first areas in 
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The Leicestershire scheme seems to some extent to have been a 
victim of politics. Two-tier schemes, which looked as if they would be 
very popular with authorities making plans after the govenpent's 
circular in 1965 t were attacked by the political left for not being 
genuinely comprehensive. Parental choice jr guided parental choice was 
seen (justifiably) as a form of selection: it was still the grammar- 
type middle class children'^who went on to the upper school. 

It is too often forgotten that the Leicestershire scheme was built 
on the stren^hs of existing schools. A number of other authorities 
have disregarded the schools for the sake of a plan and have ended up 
with a much less comprehensive system. 

Cumberland 

The authorities mentioned so far have guided government policy. 
Cumberland is typical of many of the rest : it had not resisted 
the idea of comprehensive schools, given tJ^ opportunity for building, 
but it actufilly had few comprehensive schdjls when the government sent 
out its circular. For those authorities the circular has been basically 
a push to an inevitable process. Cumberland is however among the 
authorities which have taken this policy forward with great care in a 
difficult sijXiation. It is a rural area, much of it remote sind much of 
it with a static or cteclining population. 

Cumberland, under its director, Gordon Bessey, had in the 1950s 
gone much further than many authorities to build up its secondary 
modern, schools. The ones which had particxilafly strong sides - in art 
or domytic science for example - were encouraged to build up extended 
course^ and take in children over 15 from other secondary moderns for 
their ^speciality'. 

When there was the opportunity, comprehensive schools were set ,up« 
One example shows the very positive conception of the authority. A new 
school wias needed in 1964 f or^ an atomic energy station, it could have 
been built in the station and drawn predominantly on the middle class 
research workers. In fact it was sited at a point where it. also could 
draw on the farms and iron and coal mining communities and provide for 
fiidults ^as well children. It is a flourishing community centre too, 
housing local clubs as well as classes for adults (this is still fairly 
rare in England). 

A two-tier scheme is being adopted for many of the other areas in 
the country. Transfer at 13 (as opposed to 14 in Leicestershire) depends 
on "guided ^awfistal choice" for the normal grammar school curriculum. 
^^Ihus-^irEe" scheme is subject to the sort of criticism that were made of 
Leicestershire. But its flexibility should not be underestimated, as 
long as children are not deterred from transferring to the, upper school. 
As pressure for transfer builds up and the teachers in the lower schools 
become experienced in teaching children over the whole ability range, 
the age of transfer can be raised. By starting in a limited way it, builds 
on existing resources. 

Others ^ 

Reorganisation has inspired a number of other schemes, linking 
schools and further education for example (in different ways in Devon 
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and Oxfordshire) • Although moet authorities have gone for 11 to 18 
schools - the original conception - many of the more recent plans 
propose middle school schemes, two-tier and sixth form colleges. Several 
combine different schemes. That seems a measure of maturity and an 
opportunity to concentrate on what goes on inside the schools* 

Schools; Organisation and Curriculum 

(riven the English context, the -Department of Education in vetting 
plans is really concerned with two features only. Is the intake non- 
selective? Do schools provide a sufficient range of advanced courses 
to justify regarding them as more than secondary modern schools? 

This may well be the limit of the local education authority's 
concern too. It is only very recently that \an official report (on the 
direct grants schools(l) )argues that local education authorities should 
be more positive. It suggests ten criteria for achemes; for example / 
that they should ensure that children of all abilities are educated in 
such a way as to develop their talents to thp highest possible degree: 
that children are not segregated before the statutory school leaving 
age into separate schools; that the schools ko provide opportunities 
to go on to further or higher education; that schools are not placed - 
in a hierarchy of esteem; that schools are not socially one-class 
establishments; that there is^lose collaboration over curriculum and 

methods between schools in tie^ ' >»rangements. ; 

I 

• Had local authorities come j tenns with those arguments publicij^, 
it would probably have been a great boost for flexible methods in the i 
secondary school at a much earlier stage. Local education authority 
action, limited or not t is the key. Once the authority decides to 
reorganise, the way is open for schools to decide how far they are 
going to relate - in the phi*asing of the American educationalist, 
Professor John Goodlad - the function of the school to its form. In 
other words, once the structure of the school , has been decided, how fajr 
will its curricula and organisational functions be consistent with it? 

Nearly all the* debate - aboutforras of grouping;, streamin,^, the place 
01 the gifted child and the slow learner, the extent to v/hioh there can_^ 
be a common curriculum, overlap with further education - comes from th^-- 
schools themselves(2) though it is conditioned by exaiiunation pressure|s 
(from the exaraination boards and the universities) and more r|cently 
b^' i.he Schools Coiincil. 

Signii xcantly the ochools Council's involvement in secondary 
education was not stimulated by reorganisation. Worry about science 
programmer for bright children started curriculum reform for the | 
secondary school. The government decision to raise the school leaving; 



(1) Public Schools Commission, Second Repoi^ti H.K.S.O., 1970. 

(2) The dialogue among innovating schools is effectively monitored iui^ 
Forum , a journal edited by Professor Brian- dimon. i5imon ^is also T 
co-author with David Rubinstein of The iiivolution of t he Comprehensive 
School . Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969, on which this section draws* 
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age (RSLA) extended the dchools Council's involvement. The materials 
from some of the ^SLA projects will vmdoubtedly stimulate many of the 
non-innovating schools into much more conscious concern about the 
implications of non-selective schooling. But ^ it does take a lon^ time. 

Conclusion 

To sura up: reorganisation has gone far enough to acquire its own 
momentum so that the change of government has not had any marked effects 
But if you ask now soon reorganisation is going to change all cMldren's 
experience of school, then the limitations are obvious. First , without 
special funds there is the lengthy period needed for the change. Second, 
there will not be a 100 per cent changeover to comprehensive s without 
a government deciaing to use a force which would change its relationship 
to local education authorities. Third, there is no institutional way 
of ensuring that changes in the organisation of schools stim\xla"e a 
reassessment of curriculum and methods^ But this is happening, because 
of the Schools Council and because more pupils stay voluntarily » This 
is typical. Change in Knglish education relies very heavily on the 
individual professionals - administrators and head teachers - knowing 
how to draw the tnreads togetner» 
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I PART IV / 

; / ' ' 

j CONCLUSIQI^S 

Does the ;expea:ience of children in schools change and for the 
better? It is |a focus which may get lost when there is much activity 
on curriculum j development , educational technology or, teacher education. 
But it is one /good consequence / at leasts of the decentralised iflnglish 
approach thaV much innovation/involves schools right from its 
beginnings* / // v 

Of the examples in his report, curriculum projjects iurise 
xrom the /dissatisfaction^ of teachers and pupils witlji the existing 
situation. The changes in primary education activities, an untimetabled 
.ay and' varied forms of grouping, have grown directly out of individual 
school^' experiments./ The changes in secondfily education ^re probably 
much i,ess effectir just because they are initiated from higher up the 
sysi^m* i 

However it would be foolish to suggest that t^e English education 
system is partic\ilarly receptive to change. One barrier might be apparent 
to foreign readers. There is no clear chain of control or communication 
in the fiiglish system. A minister cannot snap his fingers, devise a 
policy €md ex|>ect it to be implemented by the 163 LLocal education 
authorities, 23,000 primary schools or 3,000 secoi^ary schools. Nor at 
the other extreme is there any guarantee that a school which tries to 
innovate gets the necessary support. 

Formally, control is exercised by the Secretary of State for 
Education and the Department of Education, with local education author- 
ities below them and school governors down at the grass roots. 
Universities exercise seme control over the education of teachers, and 
the churches exercise some control over some schools* Bat that control 
is mediated by a number of pressures of which the strongest are the 
degree of the teachers' professional. interest and involvement^ and the 
interests of local education authorities theihselves as developers* 
Noticeable pressure can also be generated by students, parents, examin*- 
at ion bodies, educational publishers and employers. The Department of 
Education itself generally occupies a relatively limited regulating 
role . 

The system can be more accurately described as a net rather than 
a chain, a net traditionally kept at tension point by powerful pressure^' 
groups, the teachers and the local education authorities especially* 
Recently the Schools Council and the National Council for Educatidhal 
Technology have been superimposed as development bodies. Their success 
depends on how far they can work through the various key groups. 

Obviously not all in the net are developers. Individual local 
education authorities give the lie to the remarkably creative work of 
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such authorities as Bristol, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland, Devon, 
Leicestershire, OxfOI^ishire and Yorkshire '^est Riding. Individual 
teachers or local teachers' organisations can shut themselves in xhoir 
classroom out of earshot of progressive ideas. The strategy for inno- 
vators is thus likely to take one of two forms, i^^ither they try and 
involve all those in the net. Or they so alter the structure as to 
produce a chain for innovation. 

In theory the central goverament's control coula be far more 
effectively exercised through the HMIs, many of whom are regionally 
based. But HI'lI s have spent most of the last 50 years shaking off their 
purely inspectorial functions. Not surprisingly they are not keen to 
revive the ancient rivalries between central and local government that, 
inspection would bring. They regard their development work as far more 
productive. And at present they woiild be too small a force - there are 
only 550 of them * to cover the country's schools. 

In theory too, the Department of Education could go, for an 
alternative. 14 could get local education authorities to' show good 
reasons for not developing. This would leave intact the necessary and 
valuable development function of local education authorities. The 
department is neither physically nor psychologically equipped to do 
this. It was a major exercise getting in development plans after the 
1944 education act. It has been an equally mammoth effort to get local 
education authorities to submit plans for secondary reorganisation ♦ 

The government has gone as far as it would be likely to go in its 
recent evidence to the Royal Commission on Local Government. It identi- ^ 
fles the problem of many authorities as being too small to perform the 
."functions expected of a forward looking unit of government. They have 
^iaeithor the budget nor the quality of staff for development work: they 
either do not run or rvm few in-service training courses, - they are less 
likely to have an advisory staff with enough specialised experience to 
be -useful. They are less likely to set up teachers' centres or experi- 
ment' with school design. 

Many b^ithorities have themselves voluntarily made efforts to 
counteract! the disadvantages of smallness. Most have gone into consortia 
for school building and equipment. A few (around Manchester, together 
with the univexoity; and also three north-western counties) have 
joined tog^^thea:;^ in curriculum development. Five local education author- 
ities arc wbrking with Sussex University's Centre for Educational 
Technology. But the rationale of the building consortia has been 
essentially economic: local education authorities have foregone their 
development functions. .It is significant that there are few examples 
of authorities working together in curriculum development or educational 
technology. 

The Schools Council and the National Council for Educational 
Technology offer an alternative device. They do not alter the control 
of curriculum and development. They are essentially central servicing 
agencies which leave the local options open. They try to spread thro\2gh 
the whole net. They operate in the belief that power and responsibility 
in education must be dispersed and that there should be a variety of' 
ways of responding td change. The Schools Council is undoubtedly a 
powerful force for decentralisation and pluralism in English education, 
giving power to individuals by organising for them access to research 
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information which is only likely to be available centrally, and 
encouraging changes but not imposing them. It is a highly ingenious 
solution with an additional merit; it recruits into temporary service 
teachers, and sometimes administrators, who are committed to change, 
not dust the stage armies of academics and educational politicians in 
the educational organisations. 

The fruits of this work ai*e just beginning to appear with the 
publication of materials of some of the early projects (and about a 
dozen more are scheduled for 1970-71) and with the attempts to modify 
examinations in response to new curriculum and social needs. 

To some extent the success of the Schools Council is measured in 
the activities of teachers centres, the demand for related in-service 
training and the sales of materials. But evaluation of the new curric- 
ulum is only marginally more apparent than evaluation of the old. The 
Schools Council appropriately is backing a number of horses. It has 
given foinds to a university team to evaluate Project Technology. It 
is helping to finance a wxiffield investigation of the effects of the 
science project in schools and industry. The National Foundation for 
i:i,ducational Research is evaluating the primary French project. But 
many teachers and some of the innovators feel that long-term evaluation 
teikes too long to be useful, many local education authorities put its 
claim for funds low down on their list of priorities. Yet curricul\im 
reform is becoming big business: it needs validating. And more inform- 
ation about th^ attitudes of teachers and pupils to innovation is 
urgently needed if new projects are not to start off from the same level 
of ignorance as the early developers inevitably faced. 

In general terms the answ-^rs are known. Teachers convinced by the 
old methods are more effective than teachers unconvinced by the new. 
So the urgent problem for innovators must lie in preparing 
teachers for a new and usually less didactic role. 

The Schools Council does a certain amount in key areas. Many 
of the most demanding of its projects have funds for in-service training 
which they use for, say, 100 teacher-trainers anu teachers in especially 
iniluential positionb. But in-service training is also in the hands 
of the HMis, the local education authorities (who provide the bulk of 
it; and the universities and colleges of education. There are 500 bodies 
concerned. It is also on' a comparatively small scale, iiixpenditure is 
only one-twentieth of what is spent on tne initial training of teachers 
(jus.t over £5 million annually compared with £100 million) and most of 
th^t goes on one-term and one-year courses for a mere 2,00C teachers. 
'There is a more serious criticism of in-service training: that it is 
not tied in witn what teachers need. A recent survey (l) shows that there 
was a great unmet demand for courses connected with innovation - on 
comprehensive schoolin^^, on school organisation, on audio-visual aids 
and educational television and a surplus of courses on physical educa- 
tion and the initial teacain^^ alphabet. Nor is there any attempt yet 
to co-ordinate the pattern of in-service training; although the 
Department of Education ciia, as a preliminary, announce at the end of 
1969 that it would give special grants to certain university institutes 
of education to expand their activities. 

It might be thought that the Schools Council would be the obvious 
co-ordinating body since it could ens ure that the projects are put 

(1) H.E.R. Townsend, Statistics of iikiucation, Special Series 2, 
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across to teachers. But there is no enthusiasm for tnis among local 
education authorities who regard it as their job and some of whom feel 
that they already have* to hand over funds to the Srchools Coiincil which 
otherwise they would be able to use for their own development* It looks 
as if the Department of Education will be encouraging the university 
institutes and areas training organisations to take a more active role. 
But there is still a case tor the more systematic application of the 
projects' results to initial training. The colleges can be very effective 
agents of diffusion. 

Will English innovation continue to be enlivened by a device' of 
the Schools Council $ort? Can it continue (to quote again one of. its 
administrators, see page 8 } "to boost professional self-confidence in 
a pluralistic setting?" Put another way, can it continue to operate 
without effecting any change in the control of education? As the scale 
of innovatory effort rises there may well be a temptation for local 
authorities singly or in groups to want development decisions pre-empted, 
where they involve investment on the scale of an educational teleyision 
service or materials which cost far more than the standard text books. 

And can school innovation continue to be linked so closely with 
the schools? There are signs that development work signsuLs a one-way 
route out of schools to universities and colleges of education, 
administration and advisory work. A two-way mobility needs to be 
encoxiraged by the career and salary structures. For there is no doubt 
that the strength of -English education has come from developing upwards. , 
It shoul4 not lose the roots from which it has grown. 
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